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HREE years ago the Irish 


Church Act received the royal 
assent, and since January 1, 1871, 
it has been in full operation. To 
foretell the complete results of so 
important a measure may as yet be 
impossible, but valuable information 
in regard to its practical working 
can be easily obtained. We pro- 
to notice a few of the more 
obvious consequences of the recent 
separation in Ireland of the Church 
and the State. 

In the first place we hasten to 
reassure those worthy Protestants 
in England who were unduly de- 
pressed by the doleful predictions 
uttered by Irish Church defenders 
when the Church Bill was being 
discussed. We were told by hun- 
dreds of speakers and writers, lay 
and clerical, that for the Irish Chur ch 
disendowment meant beggary, and 
disestablishment destruction; and 
assuredly little faith either in Divine 
Providence or the vitality of Pro- 
testantism seemed to be felt by her 
sons. ‘That every exertion would 
be made by both clergy and people,’ 
said the Primate of all Ireland, in 
68, addressing the clergy of the 
province of Armagh in reference 
to the impending changes, ‘I do 
not entertain a doubt; but a few 
minutes’ contemp!: tion of the areato 
nee ided with ministerial care, the 

umber of the inhabitants, and the 
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pecuniary circumstances of the resi- 
dent people, will convince the most 
sanguine that over the greater part 
of the island disendowment means 
nothing short of extinction. 

The means of existence of Protest- 
ants as a religious body will be anni- 
hilated, their churches closed more 
or less gradually over extensive 
tracts of country, and the religion 
they profess virtu: uly pl oscribed.” 
In view of the facts that the Church 
threatened with disendowment was 
the Church of the wealthy and 
influential and, as history proved, 
that the Church of the poor could 
grow and prosper without State 
sanction or aid, the reasonable- 
ness of these predictions was not 
very obvious. It is almost need- 
less to say that they have not been 
fulfilled. For the comfort of all 
worthy people who have mourned 
over the extinction of Protestant 
truth in Ireland, we beg to state 
that never before was Irish Pro- 
testantism such a living power as at 
present; that the ‘ robbed Church ’ 
is rich and increased in goods, and 
that the ‘spoliators’ may not im- 
probably have to pay up smartly for 
their attempted theft, or will, at best, 
be glad to get off w ith bags empty of 
booty. Some may say that the pre- 
sent condition of Irish Protestant 
Episcopacy affords an all but mira- 
culous illustration of God making 
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the wrath of man to praise Him. 
We believe that it could have been 
predicted by anyone blessed with 
common sense and willing to use it, 
on the assumption that events would 
follow their natural course. 

The disestablishment of the State 
Church has not annihilated Irish 
Protestantism, but neither has it 
produced the results which some 
over sanguine supporters of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy anticipated. 
It has not extinguished, or even 
allayed, populfir discontent in the 
disaffected districts, nor has it 
caused the Ultramontane Romish 
clergy to be less unreasonable in 
their ‘demands. The effects of the 
Irish Church Act as a piece of 
remedial legislation are yet to be 
looked for. We believe, however, 
that these effects will be most bene- 
ficial, and that the measure which 
legally established religious equality 
in Ireland will ultimately ‘prove a 
message of peace.’ But the ideas 
formed by many of the enthusiastic 
advocates of the Irish Church Bill, 
with regard to its immediate results, 
were most absurd. It was a grievous 
mistake to suppose that the procla- 
mation by law of religious equality in 
Ireland would satisfy the Church of 
Rome. One of her fundamental prin- 
ciples is that there can be no such 
thing as religious equality where she 
is concerned. She brooks no rival, 
and will only admit that justice has 
been done her when she has been ac- 
corded a position of ascendancy. No 
intelligent Irishman expected that 
any immediate political effect would 
be produced by the recent eccle- 
siastical changes. The Irish State 
Church was a standing monument 
of monstrous injustice, no doubt, 
but, for reasons which are obvious 
to all who know Ireland, the great 
majority of Irish RomanC atholies did 
0 look upon her existence as a prac- 

ical grievance at all. They had 
om so long accustomed to it that 
they had begun to regard it as a 
necessary evil. For a considerable 
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time past the taxation by which she 
was supported was indirect, and 
the irritation which the levying of 
Roman Catholic money for Pro- 
testant purposes produced had al- 
most ceased. The Catholic clergy 
never inculcated on the laity the 
duty of agitating for her overthrow ; 
but were well content to stimulate 
the liberality of their flocks by a 
reference to the fact of her being 
endowed. Irish grievance-mongers 
rejoiced in the establishment by law 
of the Church of the minority. This 
was a real grievance, and could be 
easily shown to be such to English- 
men enquiring the causes of Irish 
disaffection. And even although 
it was of little service in Ireland 
as an aid in fomenting popular 
discontent, it did good service on 
English soil. The educated Roman 
Catholic laity and the _higher- 
minded ecclesiastics felt acutely the 
wrong done to them by the inferior 
position accorded to their Church, 
but they do not belong to, and have 
little influence over, the clamorous 
classes. However, although the 
passing of the Irish Church Act 
has as yet produced no perce ptible 
diminution of Irish discontent, it 
would be rash to infer that, politi. 
cally considered, it is likely to be 
barren of results. Each real griev- 
ance removed lessens the power of 
professional agitators, and, as we 
believe, hastens the time when the 
Irish people will be allowed to settle 
down into that prosperous content- 
ment for which they are fitted, and 
to which they are not indisposed. 

The consequences of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment already 
apparent are, then, to be looked for 
mainly in connection with the 
Church which was disestablished 
and disendowed. The political effects 
of the Church Act, and its effects 
upon religious organisations which 
were independent of the State are, 
as yet, almost imperceptible. 

In glancing back over the history 
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established Church, we cannot fail 
to be struck with the energy dis- 
played by those upon whom the re- 
constructive work devolved. They 
had difficulties to contend with 
which no one unfamiliar with Irish 
public opinion ¢ and Irish affairs can 
properly estimate. They had, in 
the first place, to endure passively 
what they thought a grievous wrong, 
and to bear up under a calamity 
which, in so far as they were con- 
cerned, was utterly unforeseen. In- 
credible as it may appear, the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of 
their Church was to the majority 
of Irish Churchmen a sudden and 
unexpected blow. The evil with 
which they were menaced was too 
monstrous for belief, the conse- 
quence of separation from the State 
too horrible for contemplation. 
Everyone outside the doomed esta- 
blishment saw, as soon as the elec- 
tions of 1868 were over, that its fate 
was sealed ; but the majority of its 
members resolutely refused to look 
at disagreeable facts. On the very 
night when in the House of Lords 
Earl Granville and Lord Cairns 
were, with what decency was pos- 
sible, closing the eyes and composing 
the limbs of the defunct institution, 
Irish newspaper editors were pen- 
ning eloquent leaders demonstrating 
that ‘it was now utterly impossible 
that the Bill could ever pass.’ 

In reorganising their finance, the 
leaders of Irish Episcopacy had 
to appeal to a people unaccus- 
tomed to give anything for the 
support of their own ecclesiastical 
organisations. Themembersof other 
Irish churches had to pay their own 
ministers, build their own houses of 
worship, ‘and otherwise contribute 
for the support of their religion ; 
but, with true Hibernian felicity, the 
State performed these services for 
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those best able to perform them for 
themselves. That a rich Irish 
landowner should occasionally con- 
tribute half a sovereign for the 
evangelisation of Timbuctoo was 
recognised as in accordance with 
the fitness of things, but that he 
should be expected to give sub- 
stantial aid to the maintenance of 
Gospel ordinances for himself and 
his Protestant dependants was un- 
heard of. What need was there for 
the rich Protestant to pay for the 
religion which he professed to love, 
when there were plenty of poor 
Romanists to pay for the religion 
which they devoutly hated? Fi- 
nally, it was no light matter for a 
Church entirely unaccustomed to 
think or act for herself to be called 
upon at once to make provision 
for self-government and discipline. 
Irish Protestant Episcopalians have 
however, triumphed over all their 
difficulties. We may not care to 
enquire too curiously into some of 
the methods employed, but we con- 
gratulate them, notwithstanding, 
on the results obtained. 
It would be impossible for us in 
a brief paper to examine in detail 
the arrangements made for the 
government of the Jrish Church,? 
and indeed the discussion would in 
all probability to most readers be 
wearisome. Some acquaintance with 
these arrangements is, however, 
necessary for the due understanding 
of matters to which we shall have 
occasion to refer. The different 
Church courts are, in regard to 
their constitution, charact erised by 
a common defect—a; parent power 
is granted to the people, and of real 
power they have none. In illus. 
tration of this we may refer to the 
constitution of a comparatively un- 
important minor court, and to that 
of the supreme court of the Church. 
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The Disesiablished Ch urch in Treland. 


Our first illustration relates to the 
method of choosing parochial clergy- 
men. After the passing of the 
Church Act, the people consoled 
themselves under their calamity 
with the refiection that if they 
should in future be obliged to pay 
for the support of their Church, 
they would at least enjoy the privi- 
lege of electing their own teachers 
in things spiri itual. In many dis- 
tricts the payment isa stern reality; 

in every district the libe rty of f ele »C- 
tion depends on the good-will of the 
bishop of the diocese. The ma- 
chinery by which ministers are 
chosen in the Irish Church is some- 
what peculiar, and is certainly com- 
plex. Each diocesan synod ap- 
points a committee of patronage for 
the dioce-xe, consisting of the bishop 
(ex officio), two clergymen, and one 
layman. Each congregation elects 
three persons to be nominators on 
its behalf in case of vacancy. 
When the vacancy occurs, the dio- 
cesan committee of four unites with 
the congregational committee of 
three to form a ‘board of nomi- 
nation presided over (ex officio) by 
the bishop, who “ye — an inde- 
pendent vote and also a 
vote.’ This eal, nominates a 
minister, and returns his name to 
the bishop for approval. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the 
bishop, coming down with his three 
companions and his two votes to 
unite with three members 
congregation with one 


in the choice of 


casting 


of the 
ylece 
will not 


vote ap 
a past Ds 


be altogether taken by surprise by 


J ‘submitted to 
If, however, he 
be dissatistied by the decision of the 
board, he can fall back on the all- 
prevailing panacea—the episcopal 
velo—and by declining to institute 
the elected ‘ priest render his ap- 
pointment, except through a series 
of difficult and vexatious appeals, 
an impossibility. There are other 
methods of appointing parochial 
clergymen provided for by the con- 
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stitution of the Irish Church, but 
the above is that which gives most 
prominence to popular rights. Our 
second illustration is drawn from 
the constitution of the highest 
court of the Church. The supreme 
court is the General Synod, com- 
posed of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, and 208 clergy- 
men and 416 laymen chosen by the 
Diocesan Synods. The lay element 
seems here to have a great prepon- 
derance; but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the power of the laity 
is proportional to their numbers, or 
indeed that they have any real power 
whatever. The Synod consists of 
three ‘orders’ —the Bishops, the 
Clergy, and the Laity—and of two 
‘houses ;’ the two archbishops and 
the ten bishops constituting the 
* House of Bishops,’ and the clergy 
and laity the ‘House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ The different ‘ orders’ 
discuss questions together, but the 
two ‘houses’ vote separately, and 
@ measure can only be carried by a 

clear majority of both. Further, 
when a vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is about to be taken, it 
is competent for ten individuals of 
either of the orders of which it is 
composed to demand that the dif- 
ferent orders shall vote separately, 
and no motion can be carried unless 
a clear majority of the members of 
each order present and voting is in 
its favour. Finally, two-thirds 
(eight) of the bi ishops can put a 
veto on any measure, even although 
it should be affirmed by the votes 
of the 624 members of the House 
of Representatives. When a ques- 
tion involving a change of the 
formularies of the Church is con- 
cerned, we must, as far as the 
House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, substitute ‘a majority of 
two-thirds’ for ‘a clear majority’ 

in the above statement. It is ma- 
nifest that the numerical prepon- 
derance of the laity in the General 
Synod avails nothing so long as the 
system of ‘ vote by orders’ is con- 
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tinued. The 416 lay representatives 
may be banded together to a man 
to carry a measure; but, unless 
they can prevail on a majority of 
the clergy to support them, they 
are hopelessly extinguished. They 
may even bring over a majority of 
the clergy to their views, but if 
eight bishops choose to say nay, the 
united opinion of clergy and laity 
counts fornothing. Some may con- 
sider that these arrangements are 
most satisfactory, and that supreme 
power in all things should rest in 
the hands of the bishops in an epi- 
scopal church; but no one can de- 
fend a system that under the pre- 
tence of giving the most extended 
privileges to the people gives them 
none. In the interests of real reli- 
gion and liberty of thought, we 
object to any system which esta- 
blishes a small hierarchical aris- 
tocracy ina church. The members 


of this privileged caste will main- 
tain as Divine institutions every- 
thing which tends to magnify their 
own office, and anything like pro- 


gressive ecclesiastical reform in 
such a church is out of the ques- 
tion. When the healthy Protestant- 
ism of the laity of the Irish Epi- 
scopal Church is considered, and 
their love of a liberal theology, it is 
matter of surprise and regret that 
they should have given their sanc- 
tion to a system which allows a 
dozen or two of superannuated 
medieval dreamers amongst the 
clergy to override the all but una- 
nimous decisions of the collective 
body. The people have, however, 
already had reason to repent of 
their over-confidence in clerical 
liberalism, and we are much mis- 
taken if they will long be content 
to be excluded from a share in the 
government of their Church. The 
working of the ‘vote by orders’ 
system at the General Synod re- 
cently held in Dublin was note- 
worthy, as we shall presently see. 
We can best indicate the effects 
of disestablishment and disendow- 
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ment on the Irish Episcopal Church 
by comparing her present condition 
with her condition immediately 
before she was separated from the 
State. Before she was disendowed 
she was an exceedingly wealthy 
Church. With less than 700,000 
adherents, she had an income of 
fully 600,000]. per annum. Re- 
garded from the theologic stand- 
point, she was a Church drifting 
slowly, but surely, towards Ritual- 
ism and Romanism. Her position 
in this respect was almost identical 
with that of the High Church sec- 
tion of the English Church ten or 
fifteen years ago. Considered with 
reference to her public policy, she 
was Tory with Toryism of an ex- 
treme type. She was emphatically 
the Church of the wealthy and aris- 
tocratic, and had no sympathy with 
the people. Her clergy as a body 
consistently opposed every measure 
of national progress and improve- 
ment. They opposed Catholic 
Emancipation, they opposed the 
Reform Bill, they opposed National 
Education, and they opposed Free 
Trade. Such she was in 1869 
in the eyes of the financier, the 
theologian, and the politician. 
What is she now ? 

What is the present financial con- 
dition of the Irish Church? The 
supporters of the Church Bill were 
denounced by their opponents as 
‘spoliators,’ and ‘robbers ofcburches,’ 
and harrowing pictures of the suf- 
ferings of the plundered establish- 
ment were drawn. Is the disen- 
dowed Church really oppressed by 
poverty ? or does she still possess a 
substantial portion of this world’s 
goods? If only the poor of this 
world were chosen to be rich in 
faith, her condition would be 
wretched in the extreme. 

There were three sources from 
which the coffers of the disendowed 
Church could be replenished. In 
the first place, the Irish Church Act 
provided that all vested interests 
should be respected, and that under 
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certain conditions the recipients of 
State emoluments should be privi- 
leged to receive a capital sum in- 
stead of an annuity. It was also 
enacted that where three-fourths of 
the clergy of a diocese should agree 
to commute their life interests, a 
bonus of twelve per cent. on the sum 
payable to the commutants should 
be granted. It was hoped, if com- 
mutation were general, and if the 
clergy would consent for the re- 
mainder of their lives to do with 
a little less income than heretofore, 
that a basis for a valuable perpetual 
endowment might be obtained. As 
there was considerable latitude for 
interpretation allowed to the term 
‘vested interests,’ anticipations, 
which have since been borne out 
by facts, in regard to the amount 
of the funds procurable from this 
source of re-endouwment were 
formed. In the second place, there 
was an appealto the latent Christian 
liberality of the members of the 
Irish Church, and the encouraging 
assurance that the amount of this 


virtue originally possessed by each 


individual was as yet intact. And, 
in the third place, hopes were enter- 
tained that the warm professions of 
sympathy expressed by English 
Churchmen when the blow was im- 
pending would take a substantial 
form atter it had fallen. 

The policy pursued with a view 
to make the first source of re-en- 
dowment as productive as possible, 
will be judged of differently by those 
who consider it from the point of 
view of the financiers of the dis- 
established Church, and by those 
who do not. In the eyes of Irish 
Churchmen the State was a foot- 
pad that had deprived them of their 
property, and every method which 
could be employed to make him re- 
linquish his plunder was right and 
fair. Of course conduct that on 
this hypothesis would seem legiti- 
mate might be judged objectionable 
by those who suppose that the State, 
in disendowing the Irish Church, 
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was only resuming the possession of 
State funds that had for centuries 
been misapplied. It must be con. 
fessed that some of the proceedings 
of the leaders of the disestablished 
Church, after the passing of the 
Church Act, and previously to its 
being put into operation, were not 
above suspicion. In nv church 
in Christendom was the ratio of the 
clerical to the lay element greater, 
There was an obvious reason for 
this so long as ample salaries for 
the clergy were provided by the 
State, but everyone supposed that 
one of the first consequences of the 
impending disendowment would be 
the reduction of the clerical staff to 
a size commensurate with the spiri- 
tual necessities of the people. The 
Irish Presbyterian Church, with a 
membership nearly as large as that 
of the Episcopal Church, has for 
years past, in many districts, done 
more and better work for the Pro- 
testant cause, with a staff of six 
hundred ministers, than the State 
Church with a staff of over two 
thousand. Judge, then, of the asto- 
nishment of many simple people to 
find, after the passing of the Church 
Act, that never before in the annals 
of the Irish Episcopacy had there 
been such a demand for ministers. 
Each newspaper contained a new 
list of freshly ordained curates. 
Graduates and under-graduates, 
literates and illiterates, Mcthodist 
preachers and ‘stickit ministers’ 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
were subjected to the Divine in- 
fluence inherent in the digits of a 
bishop, and endowed with the apos- 
tolic succession, and the right to 
claim a handsome life annuity from 
the Irish Church Commissioners, 
under the 15th section of the Church 
Act. In parishes where the incum- 
bent had struggled with praise- 
worthy energy from time immemo- 
rial to attend to the spiritual wants 
of half-a-dozen families, and to drag 
on existence on an income of 500l. 
or 6ool. a year, a curate’s aid was 
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found to be necessary (salary for 
said curate not being deducted from 
that of the incumbent). In parishes 
where one curate had hitherto been 
able to perform the duties two were 
found indispensable. Where two 
had laboured, and not fainted, three 
were thought requisite. Some sup- 
posed that this extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of the clergy 
was an evidence that the spiritual 
life of the Church had been quick- 
ened by her trials. Others failed 
to take this view of the matter, 
and, whether rightly or wrongly, 
the Church’s loss of prestige was 
equal to her prospective gain in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. It 
was certainly a remarkable coinci- 
dence that, without the membership 
of a Church already overstocked 
with ministers having been in- 
creased, some four or five hundred 
additional clergy should have been 
urgently required just before the 
time arrived after which no new 
vested interests could be created— 
quite as remarkable a coincidence 
as that described by Mr. Weller in 
connection with the overturning of 
his father’s coach. We rejoice to 
chronicle that the Irish Church 
Commissioners, in examining the 
claims presented to them, did their 
duty manfully, and demolished a 
considerable number of these 
‘bogus’ curates. Mr. Bernard, their 
chief clerk, in the introduction to 
his valuable little book of statis- 
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tics,? says, ‘It may be worthy ot 
mention that 310 claims from 
persons claiming annuities as per- 
manent curates were disallowed b 
the Commissioners, and that the 
annual amount of the annuities 
claimed by such curates would, if 
sanctioned, have amounted to 
34,0001., or more than one-third of 
the amount of the annuities of the 
g21r permanent curates who have 
been declared entitled to annuities.’ 
Still a goodly number remained to 
aid in curtailing the dimensions of 
the Irish Church surplus, as 201 cu- 
rates who had not served in the 
Church previous to the passing of 
the Act were declared to be perma- 
nent annuitants. But, it may be 
asked, what advantage to the 
Church could arise from this mul- 
tiplication of the number of the 
clergy? It would be invidious 
to discuss this question in detail, 
but we commend to anxious in- 
quirers a study of the regulations 
in regard to commutation and com- 
pounding under the Irish Church 
Act.4 

The peculiar circumstances ob- 
served in connection with the crea- 
tion of the cloud of curates were 
typical. Providentially (let us say) 
for the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the vested interests of all classes of 
officials had developed to a mazwi- 
mum before the new law took effect. 
The claims for ‘indirect damages’ 
have been pushed most judiciously, 


Second Edition. Dublin, 1871. 


‘By the 23rd_ section of the Act power was given to the Representative Church 


Body ‘to make such arrangements in respect to the commuted value of the annuity 
with the annuitant, and as to the disposal of such portion thereof as shall, after such 
arrangements, be applicable to church purposes, as shall to such body seem fit.’ 
‘This clause refers to what is commonly called compounding, a transaction in which 
the commutation money is to be divided into two parts, one becoming immediately the 
property of the incumbent, the other being vested in the Representative Body for the 
benefit of the Church.’ When commutation has taken place, the terms allowed to 
those who compound are: ‘ That every person of the age of sixty-five and upwards may 
receive two-thirds of his commutation money, including the twelve per cent. bonus ; 
and that for persons of lower ages one-ninetieth part of the whole commutation money 
shall be deducted for every year below sixty-five. —Report of the Representative Church 
Body presented to the General Synod, 1872. The indelibility of Holy Orders is not now 
a dogma of the Irish Church; and in the phrase ‘permanent curate’ the word ‘ per- 
manent’ was understuod to be used only in a technical sense. 
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and the compensation awarded has 
been liberal. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
speech of March 1, 1869, in com- 
mittee on the Irish Church Bill, 
estimated the sum to be paid as 
compensation by the Church Com- 
missioners at 8,219,000/. The value 
of the Church property he estimated 
at 16,000,000/,, leaving a surplus of 
between seven and eight millions 
to be dealt with by Parliament. 
The Church Act provides that the 
said surplus shall be ‘ appropriated 
mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
alamity and suffering.’ The Church 
Commissioners have performed their 
duties in a most praiseworthy man- 
ner, and their decisions have, we 
believe, been guided by an impar- 
tiality never surpassed on the judi- 
cial bench; and yet the anticipated 
surplus has steadily dwindled and 
dwindled before the claims made 
upon it. The compensation for 
vested interests of every shade and 
hue has been generous in the ex- 
treme; and over and above the 
legitimate compensation for these, 
large sums have found their way 
into the coffers of the ‘robbed 
Church.’ 500,000]. was paid in 
lieu of private endowments, and a 
considerable proportion of this 


money will remain in the hands of 


the Representative Church Body. 
Owing to a provisoin the 14th sec- 
tion of the Act, the Commissioners 
were in the great majority of cases 
debarred from making deductions 
from the annuities of incumbents 
on account of the salaries of cu- 
rates. Annuities amounting to 
95,8941. 15s. 10d. were granted 
to 921 curates ; and all of this sum, 
except 13,685]. 5s. 4d. paid to 153 
curates, comes off the General 
Church Funds.® In estimating the 
amount of Church property the 
real value of glebe lands was taken 
into account. 

The disestablished Church has, 
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Act, obtained certain portions of 
them at prices far under that for 
which they would sell in open 
market, and in many cases has 
actually obtained them for less 
than nothing, having previously to 
their purchase received, as com- 
pensation for the vested interests 
of the present incumbents, a sum 
exceeding the purchase money. 
When the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners have paid all the demands 
made upon them, it will be matter 
of surprise to many if sufficient 
funds remain in their hands to 
pay their travelling expenses to 
London, in case they are called 
upon to report personally to 
Parliament the result of their la- 
bours. Alas for the ‘unavoid- 
able suffering and calamity ’ which 
has no hope of relief except from 
the Irish Church surplus! We are 
well rid of the Established Church 
in Ireland, even at the full price of 
the millions of national property 
which she so long misapplied, and 
perhaps it is best for the general 
good of the country that there 
should be no surplus “fands left for 
us to quarrel over. But we must 
confess that we can scarcely un- 
derstand the feelings of those who, 
in the face of current events and 
recent history, still continue to 
talk of ‘confiscation,’ ‘ robbery,’ 
and ‘spoliation,’ and carry round 
the hat in England for contribu- 
tions to the Irish Church Sustenta- 
tion Fund. We believe that a 
difficult problem is yet in store for 
future governments in connection 
with the ample funds which, appa- 
rently with the connivance of the 
State, have found their way into the 
treasury of the disendowed Church. 
Commutation on liberal terms, and 
twelve per cent. bonuses, and glebes 
and churches at nominal prices, 
were favours which the Govern- 
ment was not called upon to grant, 


in accordance with a proviso of the and the Irish Church had no right 


> Decisions under ‘ The 1 Irish Church Act, 1869," 
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to expect. Injustice had been done 
to the Irish people on her behalf for 
centuries, and she had no right to 
demand more than justice when her 
day of reckoning came. To pay 
the annuity of each duly qualified 
annuitant during his life would 
have been the simplest plan in the 
end. If the disendowed Church 
wanted the advantages which com- 
mutation was expected to secure, 
she could have entered into treaty 
with insurance offices. And if she 
wished to retain her churches and 
glebe lands, she was well able to 
buy them honestly in open market. 

The second source of re-endow- 
ment was the formation of a General 
Sustentation Fund. Some of the 
arguments advanced in favour of 
the continuance of the Irish Church 
Establishment, previously to the 
passing of the Church Act, were 
not calculated to promote the 


growth of such a fund when the 
necessity for its existence should 
It was argued thal if the 


arise. 
Church were disendowed, Pro- 
testantism would perish in Ireland 
for lack of pecuniary support. Her 
disendowment, it was said, would 
prove that no private property was 
safe; and her sons would feel that 
it was useless to form a Sustenta- 
tion Fund, because the Government 
would confiscate it as soon as 
raised. Whether the men who 
used this argument and believed in 
it, or those who used it and did not 
believe in it, were most worthy of 
admiration, we leave it to our 
readers to decide. And yet it was 
sanctioned in high places. ‘If the 
Church be disendowed,’ said the 
Primate of Armagh in his address 
already quoted, ‘the feeling of in- 
security that will be thus created 
will militate against any efforts 
that may be made to raise a fund 
for the sustentation of the clergy. 
For who will be found to subscribe 
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to a fund which may, when party 
interests require i+, be confiscated ? ’ 
Nevertheless, in spite of all hostile 
influences, the appeal made to the 
members of the Irish Episcopal 
Church to form a General Sustenta- 
tion Fund met in the first instance 
with a liberal response. Latterly, 
however, the contributions have 
fallen off. No special effort was 
made to advance this fund during 
the past year, and a considerable 
portion of the money subscribed for 
it has been applied to other purposes. 
‘By a resolution of the General 
Synod (May 9, 1871) donors to the 
General Sastentation Fund were 
allowed to change the destination 
of their donations and subscriptions 
from the General Sustentation Fund 
to any particular fund, provided 
they signified their wish before July 
1,1871. They have largely availed 
themselves of this permission, and 
the amount to the credit of the 
General Sustentation Fund, after 
all these deductions, is 153,070l. 
1od., the balance—345,697/. 
11s. 4d.—being allocated to various 
diocesan and parochial trusts.’ ® 
The duty of devising methods 
for gathering in the contribu- 
tions of the people has been im- 
posed upon the Diocesan Synods. 
No plan of concerted action has yet 
been agreed upon. When it is 
borne in mind that a considerable 
proportion of the large sums re- 
ceived from the Church Commis- 
sioners will not be available for the 
maintenance of the Church in the 
next generation, the apathy of the 
laity with regard to this fand would 
seem to indicate that, in their 
opinion, the remuneration hitherto 
given to the Irish Church clergy 
for the performance of parochial 
duties has been excessive. 

No complete account has yet been 
published of the subscriptions 
obtained from England. <A consi- 


158. 


* Report of the Proceedings of the Representative Church Body, presented to the General 
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derable number of generous con- 
tributions have, however, been re- 
ceived. 

All things considered, the finan- 
cial condition of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Ireland is 
highly prosperous. She may not 
be able in the future to have 
600,0c0l. a year available for the 
support of her clergy, but, inas- 
much as she may diminish their 
number greatly witho.+ detract- 
ing from her usefulucss, inere 
seems no reason to suppose that 
any extraordinary exertions will be 
required to secure for her ‘ priests’ 
their position as among the best 
paid ecclesiastics in Europe. It is 
certain, too, that the Church fands 
will be more equitably distributed 
than heretofore. Work done and 
payment received were too often 
in an inverse ratio in the Irish 
Establishment. The curates, who 
as a rule were hard-working and 
earnest clergy, had to subsist on a 
miserable stipend of 8o0l. or rool. a 
year each, whilst numerous digni- 
taries, with few or no duties to per- 
form, had salaries of from one or two 
thousand per annum. And it too 
often happened that intellectual 
ability was an effectual barrier to 
the promotion of a young clergy- 
man, instead of being an aid. All 
this will be changed now; the laity 
will soon obtain such a power in 
ecclesiastical affairs as will insure 
that the working clergy shall be 
appropriately paid, and that pro- 
minent positions in the Church 
shall be the rewards of personal 
merit. 

We pass on with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and pain to refer to the 
effect of disestablishment in its 
religious aspects. It is gratifying 
to note that recent changes have 
brought to light the earnest love of 
pure Protestantism felt by the ma- 
jority of the laity of the Irish 
Church ; it is disheartening to find 
that little sympathy with liberal 
theology is felt by the mass of the 
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clergy. The Irish Church was 
never anything more than a mere 
branch of the Church of England, 
and of late years the special section 
of the latter which the Irish clergy 
chose as peculiarly worthy of admi- 
ration and imitation was the High 
Church section. Ritualism and High 
Churchism, however, were never in 
favour with the laity. The only 
good fruit which the ‘upas tree 
of Protestant ascendancy’ ever 
yielded to Irish Protestants was an 
honest dislike to sacerdotalism and 
the doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Rome. The clergy were 
the leaders in the Romeward move- 
ment which had begun in the Irish 
Church, and the laity were power- 
less to check them ; and whither 
the priest leads the people will 
ultimately follow. If disestablish- 
ment had been delayed till 1879, 
it would have come too late. 
The Church being disestablished 
and disendowed, however, the 
help of the laity was needed in 
the work of reconstruction, and 
their wishes began to be con- 
sulted. One of the first things 
for which their influence was 
exerted was to check the growth 
of Ritualism, and to remove those 
impediments to Protestant union 
which some of the formularies of 
the Episcopal Church present. A 
demand for liturgical revision was 
made in the ‘General Convention 
of the Church of Ireland’ assem- 
bled in 1870—the first body truly 
representative of the Irish Church 
ever assembled. This found prac- 
tical expression in the passing of 
the following resolution, moved by 
the Duke of Abercorn : 


That a Committee be appointed to con- 
sider whether, without making any such 
alterations in the liturgy or formularies of 
our Church as would involve, or imply, a 
change in her doctrines, any means can be 
suggested calculated to check the introduc- 
tion and spread of novel doctrines and 
practices opposed to the principles of our 
Reformed Church, and to report to the 
General Synod of 1871. 
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The report of this Committee 
(generally called, from the name of 
its chairman, ‘Master Brooks’s 
Committee’) was presented to the 
General Synod in 1871, and in con- 
sequence the following resolution 
was adopted : 

That, in the opinion of the Synod, the 
time has arrived for entering upon a com- 
plete revision of the formularies of the 
Church of Ireland in a cautious and reve- 
rent spirit, and that the Bishops, together 
with certain representative members to be 
named by the Synod, be therefore requested 
to consider the whole subject of revision, 
and report on it to the Synod of 1872.’ 

The Revision Committee ap- 
pointed having got through the 
greater part of its work, presented 
its report of progress to the 
General Synod recently held in 
Dublin. Moderate as were its re- 
commendations, they were opposed 
by the obstructives among the 
clergy, and by meuns of the ‘ vote 
by orders’ system, with a few 
trifling exceptions, practically set 
aside. In regard to its composition, 


the Committee was generally consi- 
dered to be eminently conservative. 
By some Churchmen indeed it was 


characterised as a ‘No Revision 
Committee.’ Nevertheless the ma- 
jority of its members showed a 
spirit which augurs well for the 
future of Irish Protestantism, and 
the ‘Report’ certainly recommended 
some important and desirable 
changes—such as the repudiation of 
the doctrine of priestly absolution, 
and the omission of the damnatory 
clauses from the Athanasian Creed. 
An overwhelming majority of the 
laity in the Synod supported these 
reforms, but the clergy were inex- 
orable, and the Irish Anglican 
Church still has a priesthood en- 
dowed with Divine power, and 
quicunque vult to curse all and 
sundry who differ from him in doc- 
trine will find sympathisers on the 
Irish Episcopal Bench. The ex- 
tracts from the Apocrypha have 
been struck out of the Lectionary, 
and the names of a few questionable 
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saints omitted from the Calendar, 
but in other respects the Irish 
Church formularies remain unal- 
tered, and the ‘ No Revision’ party 
have carried the day. 

Irish Episcopal Protestants as a 
rule have never approved of that 
ecclesiastical intolerance which de- 
livers over to uncovenanted mercies 
all Protestants outside the Anglican 
Communion, and hence they have 
an antipathy to such formularies as 
the Athanasian Creed, and doc- 
trines characteristic of advanced 
Ritualism—such as those of the Real 
Presence, Priestly Absolution, and 
Baptismal Regeneration—they re- 
gard as peculiarly obnoxious. 
Whether these doctrines are or 
are not taught in the Anglican 
Prayer Book it is beside our pur- 
pose to discuss. It is sufficient to 
know that a large body of Protest- 
ants regard the passages which 
apparently refer to them as most 
objectionable and offensive. It may 
be that the scruples of those 
who desire these passages modified 
are unreasonable, but Christianity 
teaches us that we should make 
some concessions to the weakness of 
those who possess peculiarly tender 
consciences. The unreasoning con- 
servatism of the clerical party im 
the debates in the recent General 
Synod was not at all to their credit. 
The position assumed by many of 
the obstructives was that, although 
the retaining of the passages called 
in question did not involve any 
sanction of Romanism, still, after 
all, it was hardly worth while to 
contend about them, because the 
passages themselves were of no 
special moment. And yet, when it 
came to a vote, they refused to alter 
the Church formularies by one jot 
or tittle. This line of conduct 
naturally aroused some bitter feel- 
ing on the part of the laity. 
‘There was an eminent minister 
once,’ said a Dublin newspaper 
identified with the Irish Church, in 
discussing the action of the clergy, 
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‘who declared that he would eat no 
meat while the world lasted rather 
than. cause his brother to offend; 
but there seems to be a large party 
in the Synod who would not eat 
their meat roast rather than boiled 
to effect the same object.’ With 
this complaint many of the wor- 
thiest members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Ireland strongly 
sympathised. 

The debates on liturgical revi- 
sion in the General Synod of 
1872 were worthy the attention 
of all interested in the present 
condition of Irish Protestantism. 
In these the opinions of the laity 
found full expression, as the consti- 
tution of the Irish Church, although 
it grants no real power to the laity 
in voting, at least leaves them the 
privilege of talking ad libitum—a 
privilege of which they are not slow 
to avail themselves. We may refer 
to two discussions which were, to 
some extent, typical—that relating 
to the use of the term ‘priest’ in 
certain cases, and that on the 
Athanasian Creed. 

The discussion in reference to the 
doctrine of priestly absolution was 
of importance as illustrating the 
warm Protestant feeling of the 
majority of the laity, the Romish 
tendencies of many of the clergy, 
and the consequences of the system 
of voting by orders. It was moved 
in the Synod that permission should 
be given to ‘deacons’ as well as 

‘priests’ to pronounce the Absolu- 
tion formula in the Morning Service. 
The main object of this motion, as 
it was openly stated, was indirectly 
to repudiate the idea that the 
‘priest,’ as such, has any special 
power to absolve. Those who sup- 
ported the motion urged that the 
Protestant Church only uses the 
formula in a declarative sense—as 
a public announcement by the 
minister of God’s willingness to 
forgive the truly penitent; and 
they dwelt upon the importance of 
the Anglican Church in Ireland 
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stating her view with no uncertain 
sound. It became manifest, how- 
ever, in the progress of the debate, 
that opinions on the subject differing 
in no respect from those inculcated 
by the Church of Rome were held 
by many of the clergy. In spite of 
all remonstrances, the nev er-failing 

‘vote by orders’ machinery was 
put in operation, with the usual 
result. The motion was carried by 
a majority of two to one, and 
four-fifths of the laity voted in its 
favour. A majority of the clerical 
order, however, opposed it, and it 
was therefore declared lost. Tho 
enormity of a system which allows 
a vote carried by an overwhelming 
majority of the duly qualified voters 
to be declared lost is obvious. This 
decision, however, did good service 
in opening the eyes of the laity to 
their true position, and demon- 
strating to them that although 
nominally admitted to a share in 
the government of their Church, 
they are really excluded. 

The recommendation of the Re- 
vision Committee in relation to the 
Athanasian Creed was of the most 
moderate character. It was merely 
proposed to omit the damnatory 
clauses from that extraordinary do- 
cument, and Jeave it in other respects 
intact. The laity in the Synod were 
most anxious for the change, and 
five-sixths of them voted for it; 
but the ‘ vote by orders’ effectually 
demolished all opposition, and the 
cursing creed was retained in its 
integrity. The victory of the clerics 
was, however, really a defeat, and 
the pam for ’ good which the laity 
will yet exercise in the councils of 
the Church was demonstrated. 
The latter seem at last to have 
clearly recognised their helpless 
position, and their utterances in 
extra-synodical discussions soon 
showed that an explosion was immi- 
nent, and that the system of ‘ vote 
by orders’ was in danger. The 
clergy became alarmed. The debate 
in the Synod was reopened, and 
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the decision, although not reversed, 
was deprived of all importance by 
a motion being carried postponing 
the discussion of the subject till 
next year. The whole transaction 
redounded little to the credit of 
the clergy engaged in it, or of the 
Irish Episcopal Bench. Seven 
bishops voted in the Revision Com- 
mittee for the omission of the ob- 
jectionable clauses, and but one of 
these attended in his place in the 
Synod to support the Committee’s 
recommendation. The dignitaries 

hostile to all change in the direction 
of pure Protestantism mustered in 
force, and eloquently defended their 
opinions. Although a majority of 
the bishops had pronounced in 
favour of the reform, anyone listen- 
ing to the debate would have judged 
differently, and the minor clergy 
seem to have been influenced ‘in 
their voting by the dread of op- 
posing the prelates. It was publicly 
stated in the Synod, whenthe ques- 
tion was being reconsidered, that a 
considerable number of clergymen, 
chiefly from the country, had voted 
against the proposed revision, be- 
cause, from thesilence of the bishops, 
they supposed the whole Episcopal 
Bench to be hostile tochange. This 
frank avowal was more creditable 
to the rural simplicity of the gentle- 

men in question than to their in- 
telligence, independence, and en- 
lightenment. Certainly it was 
strange to hear clergymen implicitly 
stating that their consciences had 
been quickened to new views of 
Divine truth, by discovering that the 
opinions which they proposed to 
express had already received epi- 
scopal sanction. 

We shall only further refer to 
the change produced in the late 
State Church in regard to her 
attitude on public questions. This 
is already manifested in the direc- 
tion of greater liber rality of opinion. 
As an illustration in point, we may 
refer to the discussions on that 
question of Irish questions at pre- 
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sent—the Education Question—in 
the recent Synod. Many Irish 
Liberals find it difficult to be liberal 
on this subject; and if we find 
traces of liberality in regard to it 
manifested in the representative 
assembly of the eminently Conser- 
vative Irish Episcopal Church, it is 
a hopeful sign. This Church has 
consistently opposed non-sectarian 
education in Ireland; and yet she 
was never, in the ordinary sense, an 
advocate of denominationalism. The 
position which she always took up, 
if honestly stated, was briefly this : 
‘It is the duty of the State to 
support Protestant Episcopal sec- 
tarianism, and that alone.’ 

The Education Question was de- 
bated for two days in the General 
Synod. On the first day an in- 
effectual attempt to shelve the dis- 
cussion was made. The motions 
which formed the basis of debate 
on the second day, and in regard 
to which the vote was taken, de- 
serve record, 

It was moved by 


Orpen— 


Sir Richard 


That this Synod most strongly depre- 
cates the introduction into Ireland of the 
system of education proposed by the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy to the Govern- 
ment. 


By way of amendment to this 
proposition the Lord Primate of 
Armagh moved— 


1. That we regard the demand made by 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Ireland, 
for the .institution of a denominational 
system in the country, as one opposed to 
the best interests of the people, and which 
would ultimately be subversive of the 
principle of civil and religious liberty. 

That we claim for our Protestant 
children the right to participate in the 
educational endowments of the State in 
every school to which the State contributes, 
with full protection for their religion, and 
with complete immunity from any teaching 
hostile to their creed. That which we 
claim for ourselves we hesitate not to concede 
to others. 


All parties in the Synod were 
perfectly willing to approve the 
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Primate’s first resolution as identi- 
cal in meaning with that of Sir 
Richard Orpen, but a numerous 
section resolutely refused to accept 
the second. The sting of this reso- 
lution was in its tail. Liberal prin- 
ciples are steadily making way 
amongst the members of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Ireland, 
but its General Synod is not yet 
prepared to sanction the doctrine 
that equal privileges should be 
granted to all her Majesty’s Irish 
subjects. Several speakers argued 
forcibly in favour of the Primate’s 

resolutions. The members of the 
Synod were reminded that the 
Irish Episcopal Church, being now 
disestablished, could no _ longer 
claim any exceptional privileges. 
It was asserted also that the doc- 
trine of conceding to others what 
we claim for ourselves was one of 
the fundamental principles of Pro- 
testantism. The impossibility of 
any Government listening to the 
argument that the religious opinions 


of Protestants should be respected, 
and that the religious opinions of 
Roman Catholicsshould not, because 
Protestants are in the right and 


Roman Catholics in the wrong, 
was pointed out. All, however, 
was in vain. The advocates of 
civil justice and religious tolera- 
tion were branded as ‘opponents 
of the Bible,’ and the mover of 
theamended resolutions was charged 
with ‘forgetting his ordination 
vow. By aconsiderable majority 
the amendment was rejected, and 
the Irish Episcopal Church was 
committed to the position of de- 
nouncing Roman Catholic secta- 
rianism in education, and pro- 
claiming the Divine right of Pro- 
testant sectarianism in the same 
breath ; a position not likely to 
recommend itself to enlightened 
modern statesmanship. (Cardinal 
Cullen having now marshalled 
under his banner a goodly contin- 
gent of Scotch Liberals, the 
majority of English Conservatives, 
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and Irish Conservatives almost en 
masse, May, we suppose, hope to 
carry out his cherished plans with 
but little delay.) The respectable 
dimensions of the minority in this 
debate in the Irish Church Synod is 
matter for congratulation, no doubt, 
but in view of the momentous in- 
terests at stake at present in con- 
nection with Irish education, it is to 
be regretted that the blind ‘bigotry 
of the majority should have so over- 
borne their common sense. 

We have tried, by a reference to 
important facts in her recent his- 
tory, to indicate the present condi- 
tion of the Irish Episcopal Church. 
What will be her future? Some 
contemplate it in a desponding 
spirit. The General Synod of 1872 
sat four weeks, and did almost no- 
thing, and the small amount of 
business transacted was no matter 
of surprise to those who watched 
the struggling of adverse parties 
in the debates. More than once 
it was clear that there was serious 
risk of the Synod being divided 
into two hostile camps, one arrayed 
under the banner of Sacerdotalism, 
the other under that of Protestant 
freedom. It was matter of regret, 
too, that many of the § Sacerdotalists, 
with that unreasoning obstinacy 
characteristic of mental feebleness, 
showed an utter disinclination to 
anything like conciliation or com- 
promise. Will the war of adverse 
opinion produce schism, and will 
one of the two sects into which 
the disestablished Church will be 
divided drift away Romewards, 
farther and farther from those who 
were formerly brethren, and from 
sympathy with pure Protestantism 
of every type? We do not think 
so. Wecontemplate the future of 
Irish Protestant Episcopacy in a 
hopeful spirit. We believe that if 
higher motives are unavailing, 

worldly wisdom at least (of whic oh 
they have no lack) will teach those 
who now seem disposed to pursue 
an obstructive policy, that they 
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will consult their own interests by 
ceasing to resist the advancing 
tide. The anti-Sacerdotal party, as 
we may call them for lack of a 
better title, number amongst them 
the great majority of the laity, and 
the preponderance of intellect on 
the side of the clergy. We confi- 
dently expect in a few years to see 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
strengthened and consolidated, and 
doing good service in Ireland as a 
real opponent to the great foe of 
freedom and intellectual progress— 
Ultramontane Romanism. And we 


are confirmed in this opinion by a 
consideration of the feelings with 
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which earnest Irish Churchmen now 
regard disestablishment and disen- 
dowment. They protested vehe- 
mently against the breaking of the 
golden fetters which bound them to 
the State, and they still continue at 
times, in a vague and general way, 
to assert that they were subjected to 
a grievous wrong when they were 
deprived of their position as the 
Chureh of Ireland by law esta- 
blished. Yet we believe that few 
even of the most ardent Church 
defenders would now consent to 
return to their old condition of 
pampered bondage for all the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. 





SOCIAL MACADAMISATION 


REMARKABLE complaint is 
t\ constantly upon the lips of Mr. 
Mill and the able and zealous 
writers who take a justifiable pride 
in calling themselves his disciples. 
They are fond of dilating upon a 
gr eat evil which is sup posed to be 
steadily increasing in modern so- 
ciety, though happil; y they possess 
the secret t of a thorongh remedy. 
The evil may be briefly described 
as the macadamisation of society— 
the grinding down of the individual 
in that ‘social mill’ of which Mr. 
Tennyson speaks—and the conse- 
quent impoverishment of human 
nature, and decline in energy and 
independence of spirit. That in- 
dictment against the present state of 
things has, as all men know, been put 
with unrivalled force and richness 
of illustration in Mr. Mill’s treatise 
on Liberty. None of his books 
better illustrate one characteristic 
merit of his writings—the trans- 
figuration of a commonplace into a 
profound maxim by its passage 
throngh a singularly clear, compre- 
hensive, and cultivated intellect. 
Some one in a moment of enthu- 
siasm has called it the gospel of the 
nineteenth century. T he poor nine- 
teenth centur ry has had a ; good many 
gospels deliv ered to it of a more or 
less questionable character : but Mr. 
Mill’s essay, at least, so far deserves 
the title that nobody can rise from 
its perusal withent f feeling that he 
has been in contact with a powerful 
mind animated by a generous en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Mill founds upon 
his diagnosis of our disease an argu- 
ment for his favourite remedy. The 
object of his essay, he tells us, is 
‘ to assert one very simple principle,’ 
which is, ‘that the end for 
which mankind are warranted, in- 
dividually or collectively, in inter- 
fering with the liberty of action 
of any of their self. 


sole 


number, is 


protection.” When that new clause 
has been added to the exist- 
ing code of morality, the pressure 
which at present hampers the free 
development of the individual will 
be removed ; and we may fairly ex- 
pect that social progress will be 
placed on a secure basis, and the 
unit be improved as well as the 
mass. 

Some objections might doubtless 
be suggested to Mr. Mill’s methods 
and to his conclusion. Let us, 
however, assume—what, in fact, we 
believeto be true—that the proposed 
rule, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, gives approximately accurate 
results. Assume, that is, that the line 
thus drawn by Mr. Mill does, in fact, 
pretty fairly divide the legitimate 
from the ‘illegitimate objects of 
State interference. There still re- 
mains a question which deserves 
df&cussion. Admitting that the 
principle asserts a necessary condi- 
tion of progress, it is not so plain 
that it gives a sufficient condition. 
Negatively it may be correct, but it 
does not follow that it is correct 
positively. And perhaps, too, we 
may find reason to think that the 
omission of this positive condition 
implies a very serious defect in the 
doctrines of most of Mr. Mill’s sup- 
porters, if not in his own. 

For, at the first blush of the 
natter, we are struck by a singular 
coincidence, which indeed we sus- 
pect to be more than a fortuitous 
coincidence. According to the 
doctrine preached by many persons, 
and by no one more emphatically 
than by Mr. Mill, there are two 
conspicuous phenomena which lie 
upon the very surface of history. 
The first is this gradual decline in 
individual energy; the second i 
the steady and inevitable progress 
towards that state of things which 
is generally summed up in the 
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word democracy. The connection of 
the twoisobvious. The individual 
becomes powerless in proportion as 
society becomes a dead level. When 
a nation is reduced to a mass of 
human units, each with the same 
education, the same chances in life, 
and the same privileges as his 
neighbour, the tendency is for each 
man to become a mere epitome of 
the qualities which find favour with 
everybody else. Tocqueville’s most 
ingenious book on American demo- 
cracy is little more than a set of pro- 
longed variations upon this theme. 
With singular candour he does 
justice to the better side of a social 
order with which it is plain enough 
that he has little individual sym- 
pathy ; but in spite of his fairness it 
isequally plain that he is throughout 
preoccupied by one dominant idea. 
Over and over again he tells us, in 
a great variety of forms, that in 
America—and America is with him 
merely an abstract expression for 
every democratic country—greater 
comfort, greater mutual toleration, 
greater respect for law and order, 
are bought at the heavy price of 
a diminution of that moral and 
intellectual independence which 
flourished under an aristocracy. 
There are smaller grievances, but 
less heroism; fewer tyrants and 
fewer great men; instead of one 
giant and ninety-nine dwarfs there 
are a hundred men of average sta- 
ture; and, in short, a kind of spiritual 
roller is passed over human nature, 
crushing it into dull though com- 
fortable mediocrity. Now if this 
be approximately true, it seems to 
follow that, in proportion as Mr. 
Mill’s remedy has been adopted, the 
evil which it is intended to cure has 
increased. For the growth of demo- 
cracy has certainly implied hitherto 
the extension of the sphere of indivi- 
dual liberty. In one important re- 
spect, this is notorious. The fiercest 


supporters of authority no longer 
dare even to mention the name of 
persecution, and do their best to 
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prove that they can adopt the 
principle of toleration as well as 
their neighbours. But, mereover, 
almost every one of those great 
reforms, of which the roll-call is 
frequently repeated for the encou- 
ragement of Liberals, implies the 
removal of some restriction upon 
individual liberty. The advantage 
of free trade is acknowledged in 
England as clearly as the advan- 
tage of free thought. Government 
no longer seeks to fix the rate of 
wages or of interest; sumptuary 
laws have long ago become obsolete ; 
the last burdens imposed upon Dis- 
senters have been removed; and, 
in short, the tendency has been 
to reduce Government more and 
more to the functions of a mere 
police. If, of late years, there has 
been a certain reaction, and a desire, 
for example, to impose legislative 
restrictions upon drunkenness, the 
change has only affected a very 
limited area; and it cannot be 
seriously supposed that the Maine 
Liquor Law, however wicked it may 
be, has hitherto profoundly modified 
the national character even of the 
New England States. Even allow- 
ing for that béte noire of Mr. Mill’s 
school, the modern Yankee is far 
less controlled by legislation than 
in the good old times of the Puritan 
theocracy. So far, then, as the 
action of Government is concerned, 
it may be said that the evil has 
increased in proportion to the adop- 
tion of the remedy. It is most 
conspicuous in that country where 
the activity of Government is at 
its lowest ebb. The American, till 
the recent war, scarcely knew that he 
had a Government. The party op- 
posed to centralisation was in com- 
mand of affairs, and did their best 
to mould things on their own model. 
And yet the American is the typical 
example of that suppression of in- 
dividual character which we are 
called upon to lament, as it is the 
typical example of the working of 
the remedy. Ifsmall-pox had spread 
M2 
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the more, the more popular vaccina- 
tion became, Dr. Jenner would hardly 
have been revered as a benefactor of 
mankind. If Tocqueville did not 
originate a theory which, indeed, has 
been expressed by many thinkers, 
he is certainly its greatest ex- 
pounder, and the theory was forced 
upon his mind by observing the very 
country in which the supposed re- 
medy was most unequivocally adopt- 
ed. Though Tocqueville explained 
the paradox to himself by reasons 
which we cannot here consider, the 
fact is certainly significant. On the 
other hand, by a curious inversion, 
the example of China, which used 
to be flung in the faces of all Chris- 
tian apologists by the eighteenth cen- 
tury Deists, is in these days quoted 
as an awful warning. We confess 
that we are scarcely impressed by 
it very deeply in either case, and 
for the simple reason that we very 
much doubt whether either the old 
or the new free-thinkers are suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with Chinato 
assign with any precision the causes 
of its social and religious condition. 
The stagnation of the Chinese is 
due, in Mr. Mill’s opinion, to their 
having been provided with ‘a par- 
ticularly good set of customs’ at a 
very early period, and having in- 
geniously drilled all the population 
to observe them ever since. It 
may be so, or it may not; for surely 
the causes of the exceptional phe- 
nomenon called progress are far too 
little understood to justify any man, 
however able, in dogmatising about 
the philosophy of this particular 
history. Many other nations have 
been equally stationary without 
good customs or regular drill; and 
the utmost we can say is that, for 
some reason or other, the good 
customs have not turned out to be 
so good as might have been ex- 
pected. If the statement is in any 
degree true, are we not taking the 
cause for the consequence? A 
stationary nation must of course 
have stationary customs; but it 
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does not follow that the customs 
are the cause which has produced 
the stagnation. 

To return, however, to the case 
of America and Europe, it may be 
urged that Mr. Mill’s principle 
would forbid, not merely the appli- 
cation of physical force, but also 
the application of the more effectual 
though less palpable force of moral 
disapproval. If law has been lax 
in America, public opinion has been 
stringent. Men, it may be said, 
are dwarfed in a democracy, not 
because original persons are locked 
up or knocked on the head, but 
because they are confined in a 
suffocating atmosphere. It is the 
imaginative influence which is really 
so potent. A man becomes small 
because he feels his own insigni- 
ficance in the presence of vast 
masses of his equals. He is ener- 
vated, though not restrained by 
visible and tangible fetters. A child 
might possibly develop into a 
strong man, though he was always 
confined within immovable barriers; 
but if the air which he breathed 
was vitiated from his earliest days, 
he would be a weakling, though he 
was as free as the poet's ‘ tishes 
that tipple in the deep,’ or the ‘en- 
larged winds that curl the flood.’ 
It is not the stone walls of custom 
that make the prison, but the want 
of internal energy. The truth of 
this can hardly be denied. If the 
two modes of compulsion could be 
separated, it is probable that the 
severest laws that were ever enacted 
would do less to diminish the vital 
energy of a race than the existence 
of a state of public opinion which 
systematically discouraged any de- 
viation from the accepted type. 
But, then, this reflection seems to 
make the case more hopeless than 
before. For, in the first place, Mr. 
Mill has told us with the utmost 
emphasis, and most theorists are 
now inclined to admit, that the 
progress of democracy is as inevit- 
able as the force of gravitation. 
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We are bidden to abandon any hopes 
of stemming it as utterly chimerical. 
As well attempt to stop the tides 
of the Atlantic, or catch Niagara 
in a sieve. But the progress of 
democracy means, as we are also 
told, the production of the very 
state of things as unfavourable as 
possible to the development of indi- 
vidual energy. Make all men equal, 
so far as laws can make them 
equal, and what does that mean 
but that each unit is to be rendered 
hopelessly feeble in presence of an 
overwhelming majority? Could 
one man retain any independence 
of thought when he begins to realise 
the fact that there are thirty 
millions of people each with as good 
a right to form an opinion as him- 
self, and as good a chance of en- 
forcing it? We would not dis- 
parage the power of philosophic 
teaching, and yet we find it hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the 


natural tendencies of men, in the 
state in which the philosophers 


would place them, would be too 
powerful for the excellent moral 
aphorisms which the philosophers 
desire to impress upon them. Cur- 
rent opinions are the product of 
the social order far more than of 
any abstract theories. Place all 
mankind on a dead level, and a 
crushing public opinion will be 
generated as spontaneously as 
electric action will be set up when 
you form a galvanic battery. Preach 
the doctrine of supremacy of 
numbers by the practical political 
arrangement, and it will require 
more than human eloquence to in- 
duce men to act upon the doctrine 
of the independence of the indi- 
vidual. Some more vigorous stimu- 
lant is required than a mere warning 
of the natural consequences of the 
social condition. 

And not only is the prospect 
discouraging from this point of 
view, but the particular changes 
which are most in favour with the 
Radical school have a palpable 
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tendency to intensify the process. 
Take for example the various pro- 
posals for the emancipation of 
women. Whether these proposals 
are right or wrong is a question 
we need not discuss; but nothing 
can be plainer than that, right or 
wrong, they would increase the 
monotony of society. At present, 
whatever the evils which accom- 
pany the subjection of women, there 
are at least two distinct public 
opinions. Women think differently 
from men upon politics and religion ; 
they have a widely different moral 
standard; and in short from their 
infancy they are encouraged to 
form themselves on a different 
model, and are subjected to different 
principles of action. Now, if the 
divisions are suddenly removed, it 
may be that men’s morals would 
be purified and women’s intellectual 
standard raised; but it is also clear 
that a single code would prevail 
while formerly there were two. If 
women are; indeed such slaves as 
Mr. Mill holds them to be, the 
change would, doubtless, be bene- 
ficial, for nobody would propose to 
maintain slavery in order that there 
might be a servile as well as a free 
type of humanity. Still the change, 
so far as it could be carried out, 
would be a change distinctly in the 
direction of uniformity. Mr. Mill 
attributes great importance to the 
action and reaction between the dif- 
ferent races of modern Europe; the 
Frenchman and the Englishman, 
the Teutonic and the Latin races, 
have each taken a share in our 
progressive improvement, and each 
has been the better for the stimulus 
provided by the competition. Surely 
the reciprocal influence of the mas- 
culine and feminine types of 
character has been at least equally 
marked ; and Englishmen, for ex- 
ample, have learnt from English- 
women as much as they have learnt 
from Frenchmen or Germans. 
Extinguish this difference, if it be 
possible, let us all, men and women, 
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hold opinions of the same character, 
and you would have done more to 
destroy the influences which now 
diversify society than much philo- 
sophical preaching can ever remedy. 
It is almost amusing to contrast 
with this proposal the nostrum by 
which certain thinkers of this 
school fancy that individual inde- 
pendence is still to be preserved. 
The great political secret, it seems, 
consists in adopting Mr. Hare’s 
scheme of representation. lt is a 
sufficient trial to one’s faith when 
one is wanted to believe that society 
is to be saved by any new device for 
electing gentlemen to our great 
national institution for the pro- 
motion of talk. It is still harder 
to be convinced when it turns out 
that the essence of the proposal 
is that Parliament, not being already 
a chaotic enough body, should be 
an accurate photograph in miniature 
of every sect in the country. As- 
suming, however—it is a very daring 
assumption—that Parliament would, 
on the new plan, be a little wiser 
than it is now; compare the pos- 
sible tendency of such a change to 
diversify our national character 
with the opposite tendency which 
would result from bringing all men 
and. women to as dead a level as 
nature will permit. One change 
makes a trifling difference in one 
wheel of our political machinery ; 
the other proposes to alter the very 
structure of society. Which is likely 
to be the most potent ? Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has popularised the word 
differentiation; the process which 
is intended to be set up by the 
abolition of masculine privileges, 
whatever its other merits, would 
be described best by the word 
which implies the opposite of dif- 
ferentiation. It tends to render 
society homogeneous, and therefore 
to.make public opinion monotonous. 

The same may be said for the 
proposed abolition of other privi- 
leges, however desirable the aboli- 
tion may be in itself. Mr. Mill 
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himself declares with undeniable 
force that ‘ all the political changes 
of the age promote it (i.e a 
general assimilation), since they all 
tend to raise the low and lower the 
high ;’ and after eloquently expa- 
tiating upon this, he declares that 
‘the combination of all these cases,’ 
namely, the political and social 
changes tending towards democracy, 
‘forms so great a mass of influences 
hostile to individuality that it is 
not easy to see how it can stand its 
ground.’ We may assume then, as 
a truth admitted by the greatest 
modern advocate of the abolition 
of all privileges, that the more they 
are abolished, the greater is the 
tendency to the evil which he de- 
precates, and without going into 
further detail we may proceed 
to another remark. Mr. Mill's 
disciples, as we have said, regard 
as inevitable certain changes which 
almost of necessity increase the 
power of public opinion ; moreover, 
they advocate those changes as 
desirable in spite of their tendency ; 
and finally we must ask whether 
they really regard this power of 
public opinion as undesirable, and 
to what extent they are prepared 
to limit its influence. Mr. Mill ad- 
mits that we may rightfully hate a 
man for anti-social passions; we 
may properly abhor cruelty, envy, 
insincerity, egotism, and so on, even 
when they do not lead to overt 
actions. But our feeling towards 
the self-regarding qualities should be 
different. We may avoid a man 
who has such propensities, but we 
should not try to make his life dis- 
agreeable; we should feel pity or 
perhaps dislike to him, but not anger 
or resentment ; we should not treat 
him as an enemy, but hold that the 
worst we can do is to leave him to 
himself. The distinction, as Mr. Mill 
labours to show, is doubtless a real 
one, though it would be frequently 
very difficult to draw the line with 
any accuracy. But here we must 
ask a question rather different from 
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that which has before presented 
itself. We have been hitherto 
arguing that the tendency tu an 
increased pressure of public opinion 
is inevitable; but we have not de- 
nied that the increased pressure is 
unfavourable to independence of 
character. But this point does not 
now seem to be quite so clear a 

before. We are to be secuiitiiel, i it 
seems, to hate a man for being 
cruel; but we are only to pity him 
for being lazy. The two qualities 
are, as a rule, so inextricably blend- 
ed, that it will be rather difficult to 
make the distinction. Cruelty 
implies indifference to the feelings 
of our neighbours, and indifference 
is mostly indolence transmuted. We 
must again confine ourselves to pity- 
ing a man, to use another illustra- 
tion of Mr. Mill’s, if he is in the 
practice of getting drunk in his 
private apartment; but we may 
hate him if he is a soldier and 
gets druuk upon duty. How are 
we to draw the line? How can we 


hate a particular manifestation of a 


bad quality without hating the 
quality in which it is rooted? In 
matters of legislation it is com- 
paratively easy to say which actions 
hurt only the actor, and which 
hart the society of which he is a 
member. Butin purely moral ques- 
tions the distinction becomes eva- 
nescent. The very same qualities 
which make a man useless to him- 
self inevitably make him noxious to 
others; the external circumstances 
make the difference, and not the 
character. Acts may be philoso- 
phically divided into self-regar ding 
and not self-regarding ; but the dis 
tinction is no longer the same when 
it is applied to internal qualities. 
The same propensities become in 
turn one and the other. A man 
may commit a breach of duty be- 
cause he is cruel or because he is 
lazy. The soldier gets drunk on 
his post, not because he values his 
duty less, but because he values his 
gin more. The classification by 
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which we are to distribute our 
neighbours becomes hopelessly 
faulty and ceases to correspond to 
any moral instinct. We confine 
our feelings to pity, in one case, 
merely because & man’s evil pro- 
pensities have not had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying themselves; at 
another we raise them to hatred 
because circumstances have made 
them inconvenient to ourselves. Our 
moral judgments are expected to 
rest upon the accidental rather than 
the essential qualities. And even if 
this difficulty can be evaded a 
greater one remains behind, Is 
such an abstinence from moral 
judgment really favourable to vigour 
of character? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the distaste to laziness 
or private drunkenness should ma- 
terially decline in a given nation; 
that instead of denouncing thoge 
vices we should pity them, and at 
mostavoid their victim. W oaldsush 
a decline in public a HE be fa- 
vourable or unfavourable to vigour 
of character? If one were to select 
any symptom of decay in a nation 
or a class, it would be precisely 
such a relaxation in the moral 
standard. When an aristocracy 
ceases to take an elevated view of 
its functions; when it declines to 
condemn with any severity those of 
its members who think public affairs 
2 bore, and prefer to spend their 
time in self-indulgence, the aristo- 
cracy is practically pronouncing 
itself unfit for its position, and is 
on the high road to be swept out of 
existence as a nuisance. A good 
many rich Englishmen consider that 
they are playi ing a worthy part in 
life when they “devote their whole 
energy to acquiring the art of 
pigeon-shooting and breeding race- 
horses. To put down such amuse- 
ments by law would be tyrannical 
and foolish, if for no other reason, 
because legal tensa would not 
diminish the amount of profligate 
idleness, but only change its diree- 
tion. But then, would a national 
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regeneration be forwarded if we all 
resigned ourselves to regard the 
squandering of time, talents, and 
energy with mere pity instead of 
active disgust? The code of mo- 
rality may be unduly stern in regard 
to such delinquencies as at present 
it is probably unduly lax; but this 
may surely be said, that any class 
will be in a healthy state in pro- 
portion to the intensity of its belief 
that a man owes to society not 
merely abstinence from positive 
evil-doing, but a vigorous dedica- 
tion of his abilities to purposes 
directly or indirectly conducive to 
the public good. Nor is it to be 
expected that such a strenuous 
sense of duty can really be main- 
tained at a high pitch without gene- 
rating a very decided judgment of 
our neighbour’s shortcomings as 
well as our own. If people felt 
that it was absolutely disgraceful to 
fritter away time and talents upon 
trifles, energetic characters would 
no longer be in danger of becoming, 
as Mr. Mill thinks that they are 
becoming, merely traditional. The 
ideal might be narrow, but it would 
not be feeble. A strong sense of 
responsibility is surely a sentiment 
to be encouraged ; and a sense that 
other people should be doing their 
duty spirngs from the same root as 
the sense that you should be doing 
your own. That sentiment which 
corresponds in ordinary affairs to the 
esprit de corps of an army, is the 
most efficient stimulus to an ener- 
getic life; and certainly it would 
not be encouraged by lowering 
in any degree the intensity of the 
gener ral reprobation for indolence 
and indifference. 

One more reflection may be added 
which bears upon this part of the 
question. In former times the re- 
ligious beliefs of mankind afforded 
the strongest motives to energetic 
and original lives. St. Simeon 
Stylites, for example, was one of 
those eccentric persons whom we 
should now agree to call mad ; and 
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it is likely enough that, had he lived 
in modern times, his friends would 
have shut him up in a privateasylum 
instead of falling down to worship. 
But he would have wanted the 
necessary motive for his activity. 
He retired to his pillar in order to 
escape from the Devil. In one shape 
or other the horrors and the hopes 
connected with the unseen world 
have plainly been at the bottom of 
many of the most heroic or, if we 
please to call them so, the most 
lunatic, but at any rate of the least 
common-place, lives that have ever 
been led. Now the school of 
extreme Radicals anticipates, if not 
the complete eradication of such 
beliefs as simply superstitions, at 
least their gradual extermination. 
The Devil will not have substance 
enough to frighten a single hermit ; 
heaven and hell will sink into in- 


significance compared with a place 
in the post-office or the county gaol. 
We do not ask whether these anti- 
cipations be well founded ; but they 


are the anticipations of most of Mr. 
Mill’sdisciples. Theymusttherefore 
face the question, W hat substituteis 
to be provided for these supernatural 
influences? What are we to do 
when deprived of the ancient conso- 
lations of our religion? The only 
answer that has been or apparently 
van be given is, that we must rely 
more in some shape or other upon 
the influence of human approbation 
and disappr obation. We must find 
heaven in general applause and hell 
in gener ral hatred. That is the 
doctrine accepted by the Positivists, 
with this proviso, ‘indeed, that the 
force of public opinion is in their 
opinion to be directed by the priest- 
hood and not by the average run of 
mankind. The Positivist doctrine 
is generally thought to imply an 
intolerable despotism, which we are 
by no means disposed to deny. But 
despotic or not, the theory is at 
least so far consequent, that. having 
removed from the world one great 
motive of action, it proposes to 
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replace it by strengthening instead 
of w eakening the remaining  motiv es. 
An habitual drunkard was formerly 
told that he would go to hell, if he 
didn’t mend his ways; and if he 
believed in hell, he hadan undeniable 
reason for reform. Now he is to be 
told that hell is a fiction, and that 
the rest of mankind will think it 
their duty not to be too hard upon 
him for a taste which only injures 
himself. Why should he not con- 
tinue todrink? The self-regarding 
virtues are just as important to the 
welfare of mankind at large as the 
social virtues; general indolence 
would do as much mischief as a 
general brutality ; but how is the 
standard to be maintained, or, as 
one would suppose desirable, to be 
raised when the supernatural sanc- 
tion is abolished and the human 
sanction diminished in intensity ? 
Even if it were true, which surely 
cannot be said with any piausibility, 
that public opinion was as often 
wrong as right in such matters, and 
that we have no business to assume 
that indolence or extravagance are 
not virtuous, it is still probable that 
the more energetic type of character 
would probably be generated by an 
imperfect system of morality vigo- 
rously enforced, than by a generally 
relaxed state of sentiment. In 
short, if, as Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
the great oracle of this school, says, 
‘energy is the first and single 
motive of man,’ we should be 
anxious for that very reason not to 
extend unduly the sphere within 
which a man is to be independent 
of the criticism as well as of the 
forcible interference of his kind. 
Humboldt himself remarks on the 
greater energy of character dis- 
played by the classical nations, to 
whom this notion of restricting 
the action of the State upon the in- 
dividual was altogether unknown. 
He gives reasons to show that this 
rather confirms his theory than 
conflicts with it. He may be right ; 
but, at least, the case shows that the 


richest and most heroic type of 
character may be produced where 
the action of public opinion is far 
more intense than it now is. 
Indeed, the hope that people are 
to be rendered more vigorous by 
simply removing restrictions, seems 
to be as fallacious as the hope that 
a bush planted in an open field 
would naturally develop into a 
forest tree. It is the intrinsic force 
which requires strengthening, and 
it may even happen in some cases 
that force will produce all the more 
effect for not being allowed to 
scatter itself. Mr. Mill, for example, 
speaks of Calvinism as a system 
which tends to crush out certain 
human faculties, and thus to pro- 
duce a ‘pinched and shidebound 
type of human character.’ It would 
he better, he thinks, to be a John 
Knox than an Alcibiades, but it 
would be better to be a Pericles 
than either. If Knox was narrow- 
minded, he certainly was not weak. 
If in a theological sense Calvinism 
implies the renunciation of selfwill, 
it is also true that the Deity towhom 
the sacrifice is offered up is in 
some degree the reflection of the 
Calvinist himself. He _ there- 
fore differs from other men by 
following certain instincts of his 
own all the more implicitly be- 
cause he persuades himself that they 
are divine. Without attempting 
to decide upon the relative merits 
of Knox and Pericles, there is at 
least one broad fact which deserves 
notice. The civilisation which cul- 
minated in the production of such 
men as Pericles was admirabl., but 
was conspicuously unable to main- 
tain itself. The glories of Athens 
lasted for scarcely more than a 
generation or two. On the other 
hand, the nations which illustrate 
what Mr. Arnold calls the ‘ He- 
braising’ as opposed to the ‘ Hel- 
lenising’ tendencies, have been, 
whatever their faults, the toughest 
and most indomitable of races. 
They are conspicuous for that in- 
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tense vitality which is supposed to 
be in danger under the enervating 
influences of modern society, and 
have given birth to many of the very 
sturdiest and most energetic of hu- 
man beings. That their develop- 
ment is one-sided is indeed true, 
and the only question which we 
should be disposed to ask is, whe- 
ther we are to blame them because 
they have a very strong sense of 
duty for themselves and | others, or 
because that sense happens to be a 
misguided one. The answer to this 
question would take us into the 
heart of the problem sugyested by 
Mr. Mill’s theory 

Before attempting, however, to 
suggest any answer, ther e is a pre- 
liminary point on which something 
must be said. The mode in which 
Mr. Mill and other writers occasion- 
ally speak might lead us to suppose 
that, in their opinion, variety of 
character was a good thing abso- 
lutely. It is pretty plain, however, 
that this is not a tenable proposi- 
tion. The progress of society im- 
plies the dying out of old brutal 
types as well as the formation of 
new ones better suited to the reign 
of toleration and reason. The sooner 
we get rid of the type in which sur- 
vives the inert stupidity of the 
savage, or his brutal instincts of 
lust ‘and murder, the better it will 
be for mankind in general. A na- 
tion in which everybody was sober 
would be a happier, better, and 
more progressive, though a less di- 
versified nation, than one of which 
half the members were sober and 
the other half habitual drunkards. It 
is most desirable, again, that every- 
body should agree that the earth 
goes round the sun, that the laws 
of motion are true, that the primary 
doctrines of morality are binding, 
than that we should have relics of 
every exploded form of error and 
superstition, picturesque as the lat- 
ter condition of things might be. 
According to some theorists, the 
secret of all beauty may be defined 
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in the words multiplicity in unity. 
No great art is ever produced ex- 
cept where there is a well-establish- 
ed school; that is, where men are 
practically agreed upon certain 
main principles, though there is 
infinite scope for individual taste in 
varying their application. Archi- 
tecture, for example, flourishes 
when all men prefer the classical 
or all prefer the medieval style— 
not when people are vaguely oscil- 
lating from one to the other, and 
each man adopts that particular 
fashion which seems good in his 
own eyes. Nay, it would even be 
better that everybody should be 
agreed about religion, if only they 
could agree upon the right one, than 
thatall manner of shadow y phantoms 
of dead creeds should still be stalking 
abroad. That a variety of opinions 
on such subjects is desirable under 
certain conditions is indeed true; 
but it is just because we do not look 
forward to the variety as being a 
final and ideal state of things, but 
regard the conflict of opinions as 
the indispensable preparatory stage 
for reaching a unity resting on firm 
foundations, instead of on mere arbi- 
trary assumption. Whenever the 
millennium comes we shall all be 
agreed on an infinite variety of 
matters about which we are at pre- 
sent all at loggerheads. The final 
discovery of truth is surely to be 
desired in all speculation, and yet 
it would seem that every step to- 
wards agreement is a step towards 
degradation. Surely there cannot 
be a greater blunder than to mis- 
take the means for the end, to look 
forward to a perpetual state of 
revolution and fermentation, and, in 
short, to celebrate the apotheosis of 
anarchy. The confusion of ideas 
which this seems to imply may be 
illustrated by the history of theo- 
logical controversy. The argument 
between Papists and Protestants 
presented itself as a conflict between 
reason and authority. It should 
really be expressed as a conflict 
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between the authority of reason 
and the authority of arbitrary force. 
For want of that conception the 
Protestant writers generally set up 
in opposition to the theory of Papal 
infallibility the equally preposterous 
theory of individual infallibility. 
They explicitly maintained that not 
only was every ignorant artisan 
capable of knowing enough for his 
own salvyation—which was a sound 
doctrine enough—but that he was 
capable of judging satisfactorily 
upon the intricate and tangled mass 
of argument propounded by rival 
theologians. They should have ad- 
mitted that man was liable to error, 
and added that error was neither 
criminal nor always injurious; but 
they should have added that the 
only authority entitled to respect, 
and which men were in fact bound 
to respect, was the authority natu- 
rally due to the agreement of can- 
did, systematic, and able enquirers. 
The doctrine which says that 
variety of opinion is per se and 
in the ultimate resort a _ desi- 
rable state of things, is precisely 
analogous to the doctrine which 
made every man his own pope. 
Respect for the judgment of genuine 
experts is as necessary a condition 
of arriving at the truth as respect 
for every opinion sincerely defended 
by individuals. Anarchy, in short, 
may be a necessary stage through 
which opinions must pass ; but it is 
absurd to regard it as the final stage 
in which we are ultimately to rest 
content. The strongest justification 
of freedom of enquiry is precisely 
that it is the only safe road to ulti- 
mate unity. 

If we bear in mind these simple 
truths, the general nature of the 
solution of our difficulties would 
seem to be obvious. Variety is a 
desirable thing within certain limits, 
and so is energy of character; and 
we must seek for each so far as it 
is compatible with the other. Thus, 
to begin with, it is plain in what 
direction we must seck for variety. 
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We must desire not chaos, but 
order; we must look to a more 
perfect organisation—if we may use 
what has become almost a cant ex- 
pression—instead of what some 
people seem to desire, a pulverisa- 
tion of society. The most obvious 
fact about social progress—a word 
which is often used vaguely enough 
—is, that it implies a constant ‘ diffe- 
rentiation,’ of which Adam Smith’s 
division of labour is a particular 
case. That necessarily implies 
again that every one of us is con- 
stantly becoming in a thousand 
different ways more dependent upon 
his neighbours. In the stone period 
a man could make his own weapons, 
find and cook his own food, build his 
own house, and act as his own king, 
priest, doctor, and policeman. Now 
he cannot stir a step without de- 
pending upon the co-operation of 
all manner of people in every quar- 
ter of the globe and upon the results 
of the labour of innumerable past 
generations. What is true in prac- 
tical affairs is equally true in intel- 
lectual processes. A man can no 
more make his own theories than 
he can make his own steam-engine 
and his own railway. Anyone who 
should imitate Bacon’s example, and 
take all knowledge for his province, 
would be fit only for constructing 
theories of the universe in a mad- 
house, an employment which, if we 
may judge from many specimens of 
the art which we have seen, enjoys 
a very wide popularity. 

These are commonplaces; but 
the obvious inferences seem to be 
neglected: for they show the neces- 
sity of the phenomena of which 
people complain as_ eradicable 
evils. It is pretty plain, for ex- 
ample, that as men depend more 
upon each other, their opinion of 
each other will possess more impor- 
tance. We are daily made more 
sensible that the effects of extrava- 
gance, self-indulgence, and inca- 
pacity are propagated with amazing 
rapidity from every part of the 
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social sphere to every other. Is it 
not inevitable that we should con- 
demn them more vigorously ? The 
more distinctly and vividly we 
realise the truth of our intimate 
mutual dependence, the keener the 
interest we must take in the cha- 
racter of our neighbours. If it is 
accepted as a right and good thing 
that the whole nation should sym- 
pathise with the sufferings of any 
particular class, we must also ac- 
cept the inevitable corollary that it 
should condemn the bad habits— 
the imprudence, indolence, or igno- 
rance—by which those sufferings 
are produced. The diffusion of a 
stronger sense of responsibility 
throughout every member of the 
body is a necessary consequence of 
a clearer perception that we are in 
fact members of one body. And 
here again we come across another 
popular platitude, which seems fre- 
quently to imply a misinterpretation 
of a sound doctrine. Centralisation 
is a name which is supposed to con- 
demn any measure to which it can 
be applie d. Now, if by centralisa- 
tion is meant that all re sponsibility 
is taken off subordinates in order to 
be placed upon superior officials, it 
is undoubtedly a great evil. It is 
an absurd and demoralising system 
when every schoolmaster in France 
is made a mere puppet of which the 
strings are pulled from Paris. It 
is just as absurd as if a general 
should encroach upon the functions 
of the colonels, captains, and ser- 
geants; but then it would be an 
equally great mistake to reform such 
a system by making the subaltern 
officers entirely independent of the 
general. It is upona proper distri- 
bution of responsibility that the 
good working of any system of social 
machinery depends. And, if that be 
secured, centralisation in a good 
sense is a necessary condition of an 
ideally perfect social organisation. It 
means simply that the amount of 
friction and absolute antagonism in 
the working of the social machinery 
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is reduced to a minimum ; and that, 
us # consequence, the whole na- 
tural forces can be called out, and 
applied to the greatest possible 
effect. The assumption by the 
higher officers of the responsibility 
which should belong to the lower 
is just as fatal as a “want of corre- 
spondence between the different 
component parts of the system. It 
is important, too, that the common 
action should rest as much as pos- 
sible upon intelligent and voluntary 
co-operation, and not upon brute 
force: but if those objects are se- 
cured, the cry against centralisation 
implies a misapprehension of the 
real conditions of efficiency: We 
require, therefore, so much diversity 
as is compatible with, and indeed ne- 
cessary to, harmony, but no more. 
Our army should be fit for every 
possible function, but should not be 
degraded into a mob in the hopes of 
saving it from being a mere ma- 
chine. 

And, indeed, to come more 
closely to the facts, it seems plain 
that the effort to obtain individual 
variety by a disregard of these prin- 
ciples is apt to be completely futile. 
Our English system of letting every- 
body go his own way w ithout regard 
to what his neighbours are doing, 
is apt, so far from securing diver- 
sity, to end in a complete neglect 
of one set of objects and an exces- 
sive attention to another. It pro- 
duces eccentricity much more easily 
than originality. To take a par- 
ticular ex cample, Mr. Mill, not 
long ago, advocated the use of en- 
dowments, because he thought it 
gave greater scope for individual 
diversity of character. Is that 
really the effect of allowing each 
man to found what institutions he 
pleases without advice or control 
from any central body ? Has it not 
happened in the case of schools 
that, as a matter of fact, the result 
of this liberty has been to produce 
an immense number of bodies, all 
of the same character, though with 
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trifling superficial differences, and 
that huge gaps have been left which 
would certainly have been filled up 
if there had been any central body 
capable of taking general views ? 
An example given by Mr. Mill was, 
if we remember rightly, to the fol- 
lowing effect: Some one had left a 
sum of money to found a hospital 
for the diseases of animals. It was 
attempted to upset the will on the 
ground of insanity; and Mr. Mill 
complained of this intolerable in- 
frngement of individual liberty, 
which threatened to put down a 
highly useful institution simply 
because the plan lay a little outside 
the track of ordinary ideas. Now 
we have not the slightest doubt that 
a hospital for animals is an excellent 
and much-needed institution, and 
that it would have been a great 
mistake to suppress it on the ground 
of eccentricity. But is there not a 
further question? Suppose that 
there was more concert and unity 
of purpose in distributing the funds 


available for medical study, would 
not this gap in our arrangements 


have been seen long before? Asa 
matter of fact, we believe that Eng- 
land is the country in which there 
is the least provision for veterinary 
studies, though it is one in which 
such a study might have been ex- 
pected specially to flourish. That 
is to say, that the effect of leaving 
everything to individual energy is 
that each individual does like his 
neighbours for a long time, and goes 
on founding hospitals of a single 
type; that a great want may be 
felt for years without anybody 
caring to supply it; and that, when 
somebody does attempt to supply it, 
he probably does it in a clumsy and 
ignorant way, and is generally sup- 
posed to be mad for his pains, In 
this, in short, as in many other 
instances, want of mutual under- 
standing produces monotony rather 
than variety, and is much as if the 
vital energy of a human being all 
took the shape of producing legs 
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and none of it went into arms; so 
thataman would become a centipede 
with the supposed advantage that 
none of his legs precisely matched 
another, instead of a highly or- 
ganised being. 

Following the same argument, 
we may get some light upon the 
ordinary complaint that we do not 
now produce great men. How far 
that may be true is a question which 
need not be discussed ; butthismuch, 
at least, is evident. A great man 
must depend more conspicuously 
than ever upon the co-operation of 
his neighbours. In old days a 
single man of remarkable energy 
might attain greatness by standing 
on his own legs and towering a head 
and shoulders above the crowd. In 
these days of more complex social 
arrangements, he must stand, acro- 
bat fashion, on the top of a living 
pyramid, and will require not only 
a good head and a delicate power 
of balancing, but an admirable 
degree of discipline and harmoni- 
ous action in his supporters. The 
most distinguished performer in 
that line at the present moment is, 
beyond all question, Prince Bis- 
marck. He is great—not only be- 
cause his personal energy and 
strength of will is remarkable, but 
because he is at the head of a 
thoroughly _ disciplined _ people. 
Transport him in imagination to 
the House of Commons; suppose 
that he had been forced to rise into 
power by infinite speech-making, by 
dexterously balancing parties, and 
angling for the votes of Irish 
members, by carefully watching 
every shifting mood of his many- 
headed master, by introducing mea- 
sures to catch a few cheers, and 
allowing all serious legislation to 
fall into an ever increasing muddle 
and entanglement because it could 
not be made into party capital; 
under such circumstances instead 
of a Bismarck might there not 
have been somebody not unlike 
another Mr. Gathorne Hardy? 
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Doubtless he would in that case 
have been still a very able, and per- 
haps a more unobjectionable man: 
but he would not have left his mark 
on the history of Europe and the 
world. Contrast—if the contrast 
is sad it is yet instructive—contrast 
the German Chancellor’s mode of 
facing the Ultramontanes with the 
timidity, shuffling, and underhand 
flirtations of the leaders of that 
which calls itself our Liberal 
party; and say which system is 
likely to produce the material of 
which great men are made; that is 
to say, men with backbones in 
them. There is much which we 
should be sorry to lose in that pig- 
headed unreasonableness of the 
stubborn Briton breed, which occa- 
sionally rises to the sublime. Nor, 
on the other hand, do we desire in 
the least to deny that the Prus- 
sian has been drilled too thoroughly 
and in too military a spirit. That 
is a wide question: but this much 
is evident, and indeed requires little 
proving, that if we could breed 
great men in the sphere of politics, 
our object is not likely to be at- 
tained by diminishing thepressureof 
public opinion on them, but by mak- 
ing them feel that public opinion is 
vigorous enough to back them, and 
intelligent enough to trust them. 
A ruler becomes great when, in 
whatever way, he feels that he can 
wield the whole force of the nation, 
and has a fair chance of being per- 
mitted to carry out a bold and defi- 
nite line of policy, without having 
to watch every shift in the wind ; 
and that can only be secured when 
a nation has the instinct of disci- 
pline and subordination. 

It may, however, be said that 
futility in Bismarcks is not a suffi- 
cient test of national vigour. We 
may be willing to sacrifice a certain 
amount of unity and energy in 
government to secure a greater 
average of independence amongst 
individuals. Granting this, the 
question remains, What is the best 
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means of producing that energetic 
character whose absence is so much 
regretted by Mr. Mill? Not to men- 
tion other conditiens, there is one 
at least which is tolerably obvious, 
and which has been often enough 
insisted upon. To make great men, 
the first requisite is that men 
should have confidence in them- 
selves and their opinions, or, as it 
is generally expressed, the first in- 
gredient in a heroic character is 
faith. By faith, of course, we do 
not imply that his creed should 
contain as many articles as possible. 
Adherence to faded superstitions 
only tends to make a man the 
weaker the more he clings to them. 
There are religions which enervate 
instead of invigorating the cha- 
racter; and, indeed, that state of 
mind which is now generally de- 
scribed as faith is the shortest way 
to produce general effeminacy, and 
forthesimple reason that it is merely 
a name for a form of scepticism. 
It means that a man is to cling to 
certain shreds and laths of doctrine, 
by dint of shutting his eyes to 
notorious facts. It means that he 
is to hold to ancient forms of 
thought, by carefully shutting off 
all the most powerful intellectual 
impulses of the day; that he is to 
believe in certain formule when he 
is in church, and to forget them 
when he has to do with secular 
affairs ; that by dint of training and 
twisting a set of phrases he is 
to make himself a slave to mere 
phantoms of belief from which the 
vitality has long departed ; in short, 
it means that he is to be a syste- 
matic coward, and to be afraid of 
looking facts in the face. From 
such a condition of mind it is cer- 
tain that no vigorous character is 
to be anticipated; for it is the 
merest mockery to describe it as 
faith. No more melancholy sight 
is to be found in the world than 
men of real genius using all the 
powers of their minds to involve 
themselves in a fog black enough 
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to prevent the daylight from pene- 
trating. A constant effort at be- 
lieving what is not believable is 
precisely the habit most fatal 
to anything like vigour or origi- 
nality in which any man can in- 
dulge. The whole mental power 
of many able men is exhausted in 
constructing sophistries wherewith 
to fetter their own thoughts; and 
it is not strange if they hate little 
vigour left at their disposal for 
anything else. ‘The faith which 
really makes a man heroic is that 
intense conviction that a man’s 
opinions are true, and that they 
are important to the world, which 
rests upon a_ perfect readiness to 
probe every difficulty to the bottom, 
and implies a total absence of any 
background of carefully ignored 
doubt and misgiving. Such a faith 
sometimes makes weak men dog- 
matists, but it makes strong men 
heroes. The best of its vigour is 
undoubtedly the power of resisting 
the opinions of others; the man 


that is, who has most faith, is the 
man who is least moved by the fact 
that other people think differently. 

But it is a confusion of ideas to 
suppose that because this is a test 
it is the cause and groundwork of 
faith, The true state of the case 


is the very opposite. No human 
being can really believe anything 
very strongly which is entirély op- 
posed to all the convictions of his 
fellow-creatures. The power of in- 
tellectual sympathy is too strong. 
The greatest reformers of the world 
—such, for example, as the early 
Christians—have rejected a large 
part of the contemporary creed ; 
but it was because they felt that 
they were giving open expression 
to the thoughts which were fer- 
menting in millions of bosoms. 
Faith burns most brightly at every 
individual centre when it is reflected 
from a multitude of other centres. 
A certain opposition of course is 
required to change it into the con- 
spicuous from the latent condition, 
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and nobody feels it necessary to 
declare a passionate conviction that 
two and two make four. A man 
probably believes that doctrine, in- 
deed, more strongly than he believes 
any doctrine which is the subject 
of bond fide controversy, and if it 
were impugned by a sect, we should 
very soon see it asserted with fana- 
tical eagerness. The strength of 
any opinion increases celeris paribus 
with the number of people by whom 
it is held, though it only generates 
enthusiasm when it is opposed by 
considerable numbers. However 
this may be, a certain degree of co- 
operation is more than ever required 
to produce anything like intensity 
of faith. The field of knowledge is 
so wide that every man must neces- 
sarily take upon trust nine-tenths 
of all the propositions of which he 
is obliged to assume the truth at 
every moment. It is impossible 
that he should personally satisfy 
himself of the evidence in each 
case, though he may be satisfied 
that the evidence is producible. 
The perfect confidence with which 
we hold that the earth goes round 
is due in a very small minority of 
cases to & personal investigation of 
the facts aud arguments, but it is 
reasonable, because we know that 
all competent beings who have can- 
didly examined the question have 
come to the same conclusion. The 
existence of such a confidence is a 
necessary condition towards any 
courageous thought. The enquirer 
must feel, so to speak, that his rear 
is secured, and that he can push 
forwards in absolute reliance on the 
authority of reason. As the com- 
mander of a regiment is most ca- 
pable of heroism when he is certain 
of being properly supported by his 
colleagues, the intellectual labouter 
is most capable of heroism when he 
feels that he is one of an army of 
enquirers animated by the same 
principles and ready to supplement 
each other’s results. Who would 
devote the labours of a life to the 
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clearing up of some minute province 
in natural history—and surely such 
devotion may fairly be called heroic 
—if he did not know that the neigh- 
bouring provinces were being simul- 
taneously occupied by others, and 
that his work can never be thrown 
away, because it is destined to form 
part of a vast and firmly established 
system? It ischiefly amongst the 
enquirers into the natural sciences 
that we find anything like intellectual 
heroism at the present day, because 
they alone feel that their work rests 
on an enduring foundation, and they 
alone are convinced that a love of 
truth should be the only guide 
through the labyrinth. Ifso much 
of the theological and political 
thought of the ‘day has the inefface- 
able marks of feebleness and petti- 
ness, it is not that public opinion in 
such matters is too strong, but that 
it is too hopelessly chaotic. Theo- 
logians and politicians are cowardly 
because they lose their heads in the 
distracted whirl of opinions, obso- 
lete and undeveloped, false and 
true, and formed of an inextricable 
mixture of truth and falsehood. 
They are cowardly because they 
have no certain data to start from, 
and no accepted method by which 
to govern themselves. They are 
always hesitating because, what- 
ever opinions they take up, they 
will be in a state of imperfect sym- 
pathy with three-fourths of their 
audience, and because there is no 
longer any universal language which 
will appeal to the hearts of all men. 
They stammer and blunder like an 
orator who had not quite made up 
his mind whether he was to speak 
in French, or Greek, or English, or 
Hebrew. A greater unity of opi- 
nion is, therefore, the first condition 
towards greater vigour, and even 
towards greater originality and di- 
versity of thought. For originality, 
in any sense in which it is desirable, 
does not mean the complete reversal 
of everything that has ever been 
done before, but the discovery of 
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new methods of applying established 
principles. We require the origi- 
nality not of the metaphysician, who 
substitutes a new dream of the uni- 
verse for the last preceding dream, 
and whose own dream vanishes with 
the appearance of his successor, but 
the originality of the mathema- 
tician, whose new doctrine takes in 
all that has gone before, and gives 
it a wider application and a simpler 
demonstration. The variety which 
we should desire is that which 
results when any numberof thinkers 
find ample opportunity for exer- 
cising every possible faculty and 
expressing every mood of mind, but 
are yet agreed upon certain funda- 
mental principles of art and of 
science. 

If, indeed, a man is strong in 
proportion to the strength of his 
convictions, it is no wonder that 
there should be complaints of the 
modern want of energy; for there 
seems to be a very general opinion 
that nobody ought to have strong 
convictions. It is, for example, 
very common to hear people com- 
plaining of the bigotry of Liberals. 
So far as that complaint means 
merely that men who call them- 
selves liberal are not exempt from 
human frailties, and from frailties 
which are condemned by their own 
principles, it is doubtless well 
founded. There are as many Liberal 
bigots as Tory bigots; they have 
less excuse for their bigotry, and a 
very offensive set of people they are. 
All that is true enough, but ~~ 
the complaint is inv vestigated, 
generally appears | that ae 
more is intended. Suppose, for 
example, that Mr. Gladstone should 
assert, in the most Parliamentary and 
paraphrastical language which that 
great master of language could in- 
vent, that the special dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic creed were a heap 
of obsolete and demoralising non- 
sense; would not all men lift up 
their voices and shriek at his il- 
liberality ? And yet the statement 
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would be notoriously true, and no- 
thing more than every Protestant 
or free-thinker accepts as a well- 
established fact. If Mr. Gladstone 
were to proceed to propose to burn 
people who believed in nonsense, 
or even, let us say, to treat them 
with anything but the most perfect 
impartiality, there would be grounds 
for the charge of proportionate 
strength. But the objection is con- 
stantly made not to any proposal 
for even the most limited dose of 
persecution or quasi-persecution, 
but to the simple denunciation of 
the dogma. It is indirectly held 
that Liberalism consists not in 
treating your opponents fairly, but 
in holding that they are very pro- 
bably right. Nothing is clearer 
than that there are many absurd 
doctrines professed in this world, 
and that the belief in an exploded 
error has a bad effect on a man’s 
mental and moral constitution, and 
yet it is often thought ‘ illiberal’ to 
condemn any doctrine unequivo- 
cally, and still more to urge that 
men are the worse for holding it. 
The fact is, that it is so far from in- 
consistent with genuine Liberalism 
to hold strong opinions, that a will- 
ingness to hear every side of every 
question is the condition and the 
consequence of vigorous faith. The 
formula of the bigot is, ‘I will force 
you to hold my opinions by fire and 
sword, because I cannot force you 
by reason, and nothing is so apt to 
persuade me of the truth of a 
dogma as the fact that I have 
burnt people for disputing it.’ A 
genuine Liberal of course hates per- 
secution—if for no better reason, 
because he feels he can do without 
it. But the more common pseudo- 
liberal hates persecution simply be- 
cause he does not think that any 
truth is attainable, and it is there- 
fore hardly worth while to force 
people into one disputable sentiment 
in preference to another equally 
disputable. He is, in other words, 
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regarding doubt as the inevitable 
end of all argument. He is more 
amiable and more logical than the 
dogmatist, but he agrees in the 
primary assumption of the im- 
potence of reason. 

Now, though Mr. Mill is un- 
doubtedly a Liberal of the most 
genuine type, and has quite a suffi- 
cient faith in his own theories, it is 
to be remarked that his argument is 
sceptical in the fullest sense of the 
word. It implies, that is, a despair 
of establishing any moral or social 
truth so firmly as to justify legisla- 
tive action, or even very vigorous 
moral action. We cannot do with- 
out a police; but when we have 
secured our throats and pockets, we 
must do nothing more. No line of 
thought is to be discouraged, 
because any line may lead to the 
desired discoveries; no type of 
character, because any type may 
contain the most valuable elements. 
In all such matters our ignorance is 
so great that we resemble people in 
the ante-geological period ; when it 
might have been argued that it was 
wrong to discourage people for 
searching for coal in the London 
clay, because no human being could 
guess in what formation it was most 
likely to be found. On the same 
principle, Mr. Mill’s objection to 
Calvinism is not that it tends to 
suppress good qualities, but that it 
tends tosuppress any. We know so 
little of human nature, that if we 
prune away any part of it, we may 
find that in removing what appeared 
to be an insignificant excrescence 
we have been shaving off Samson’s 
hair and destroying the secret of 
his strength. ‘To force people into 
the moulds prescribed by any theory 
of morals is, he says, simply to insist 
that other people should be like you ; 
an argument which evidentlyimplies 
that there is no established moral 
theory, and that what we take for a 
medicine is just as likely to be a 
poison. Mr. Mill indeed would 
apparently say that it is more likely 
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to be a poison, for he tells us that 
when society interferes with a man’s 
purely personal conduct, the chances 
are that it interferes wrongly. He 
mentions, amongst other instances, 
the case of the Maine Liquor Law. 
It is possible to condemn such 
legislation on many grounds. We 
agree fully that the Maine Liquor 
Law, for example, is tyrannical and 
inexpedient, and tyrannical because 
it is inexpedient. Legislation which 
attempts to put down certain overt 
acts, which result from deeply-seated 
instincts, withoutattempting to alter 
the previous condition, is almost 
always wrong, because in all pro- 
bability its only result will be to 
add hypocrisy to vice. It is wrong 
because the means adopted are un- 
scientific and stupid, whatever may 
be thought of theend. Itis wrong, 
that is, for the same reason that 
bleeding for a fever was wrong; 
namely, as a crude method of sup- 
pressing symptoms without remov- 
ing their causes. It is wrong, too, 
because it involves an excessive 
amount of espionage and super- 
vision. And it may be added that 
there is no lesson which legislators 
more require to learn, than the very 
clumsy and ineffective nature of the 
only instrument at their command, 
regarded asa moralagent. But the 
Liquor Law is surely not open to 
objection on the ground that it is 
an attempt, though a very mis- 
guided attempt, to alter the moral 
type of the nation. No one would 
be more ready than Mr. Mill to 
judge of the merit of legislation 
by its tendency to promote or dis- 
courage prudence, temperance, 
chastity, and other self-regarding 
virtues. The evils which result 
from a direct attempt to suppress 
vice by legislation are too notorious 
to be mentioned, but indirect dis- 
couragement of vice may admittedly 
be of the highest value. In other 
words, society is permitted, and in- 
deed bound, to attempt to influence 
‘purely personal conduct,’ and an 
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abnegation of that duty would 
imply an abandonment of the most 
useful faculties. So far from the 
action of the State on the individual 
being reprobated, we are constantly 
called upon to apply it, even by the 
warmest advocates of liberty, and 
in the most effective form. How far 
legislation can be carried to advan- 
tage is always a difficult question, 
and we may fully recognise the 
service rendered by Mr. Mill and 
his school in showing the evils 
which result from an attempt to 
make too much use of the hangman, 
the gaoler, andthe policeman. We 
only deny that the line can be 
drawn rightly when all purely per- 
sonal conduct is exempted from 
State interference. In many cases 
the fact that a man’s conduct directly 
concerns himself alone is an impor- 
tant element of the question, and in 
those cases the State interference 
may be not only clumsy in method 
but objectionable in purpose. In 
reply to any such arguments, how- 
ever, we are triumphantly asked, 
Who is to be the judge? Admit 
any legislation, and you must admit 
stupid legislation. Agree that laws 
may be applied to the suppression of 
vices, and they will be applied to 
the suppression of virtues. And 
therefore, it is inferred, we are to 
consider all rules of personal mo- 
ralityas permanently open questions, 
and not to assume that a moral 
rule—such, for example, as_ that 
which forbids drunkenness—is so 
clearly established that a legislator 
is justified in acting upon it. Once 
admit the application of force, 
and virtues and vices will alike be 
trampled down into a monotonous 
respectability, which is the mean 
term between the two. 

The argument, right or wrong, 
amounts to saying that no authority 
is to be trusted. That is the gene- 
ral principle of modern democracy. 
Rulers who have liberty of ac- 
tion use it for selfish purposes; 
therefore all rulers should be tied 
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hand and foot, and be made the 
mere mouth-piece of their consti- 
tuents. Like the inspired writer, ac- 
cording to some theologians, they are 
to be the mere pipes through which 
the vox populi is to utter its decrees. 
The ultimate perfection of political 
machinery consists in making the 
Legislature aphotographic reflection 
of the constituencies. Our rulers 
cannot even be trusted with the 
appointment of a clerk, and there- 
fore we must discover merit by 
competitive examination. As there 
are difficulties of applying that 
scheme to the choice of Members of 
Parliament, merit, in their case, 
must be left to chance. Since respon- 
sibility in electors is equivalent to 
submission to bad influences, it must 
be abolished altogether. We must 
have the protection of the ballot, 
which isan effective mode of securing 
non-interference ina matter of ‘ pure- 
ly personal’ conduct. A man should 
be allowed to vote as he pleases, as 
he should be allowed to get drunk as 
he pleases. Of course, when Govern- 
ment cannot be trusted in purely 
political affairs, it is only a logical 
inference that they should not be 
trusted to exercise any moral in- 
fluence. So long as our nominal 
rulers are simply to carry out the 
will of the masses, there is much 
sense in saying that it is agood thing 
that their hands should be tied as 
much as possible. We do not wish 
to be all clipped and cut to suit the 
taste of the average British voter. 
And yet we may venture to say 
that the future of democracy de- 
pends upon its finding some escape 
from this ancient dilemma, between 
the selfish rule of a small but intelli- 
gent class and the selfish rule of a 
large but stupid one. Unless some 
means are found of discovering 
rulers who deserve to be trusted, 
and who can take the lead instead 
of humbly obeying the dictation of 
the confused hubbub of voices which 
calls itself public opinion, one can 
hardly look forward to anything but 
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the dreary alternative between mob- 
rule and Cxsarism. Some order, we 
wouldfain hope, may evolveitself out 
of our present chaos; but till then 
we can hardly expect really great 
statesmen to be formed in a state of 
things which seems specially des- 
tined to encourage mere hand-to- 
mouth politicians and dexterous 
charlatans. Similarly it may be 
true that no human being or body 
of rulers is at the present moment 
fitted to say that any type of charac- 
ter or form of faith deserves en- 
couragement. So long, however, as 
that is the case, we must accept the 
consequences. The improvement 
of social and personal morality will 
not be a matter of intelligent fore- 
sight, but will depend upon a mere 
blind ‘struggle for existence.’ We 
may hope that it will end in the 
survival of the fittest; but the pro- 
cess appears to be a painfully slow 
one, and we would be glad to see 
any chance of shor tening it. 

Meanwhile, without pronouncing 
any opinion on so complex a 
question, we are content to draw 
a simple moral. The decline 
in force and originality of cha- 
racter, so far as it is a real fact 
and not a delusion, seems to us to 
depend on causes which, if touched 
at all, would be intensified rather 
than extirpated by Mr. Mill’s pro- 
posed remedy. To make anarchy 
and indifference ‘per manent is likely 
to enervate men’s minds instead of 
strengthening them. So long as 
no basis for firm beliefs can be dis- 
covered amidst the shifting and 
conflicting mass of contemporary 
opinions, “vigorous faith, which is 
the chief stimulus to action, remains 
impossible. So long as we have no 
genuine confidencein our rulers, and 
no security for their wisdom or inde- 
pendence, a vigorous national policy 
is out of the question. Confidence 
in each other and confidence in our- 
selves are the conditions of energetic 
and successful action in every de- 
partment of human affairs, and they 
N2 
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are not the product of a settled un- 
derstanding that fixed principles in 
politics, religion, or morality are un- 
attainable, and that the hope of man- 
kind exists in our caring rather less 
for each other’s character. If poli- 
tical, social, and intellectual anarchy 
is one of the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the day, we want nothing 
else to explain the lack of force. A 
constant state of revolution shakes 
the nerves as a long series of 
earthquakes is said to do. Our 
steps are uncertain and hesitating, 
because we don’t know where the 
ground will bear us, or what settled 
institution or dogma may give way 
beneath us. In the absence of any 
worthier object of loyalty, we make 
a temporary idol out of the average 
opinion of commonplace mankind, 
and it is no wonder if, forming our- 
selves after the image of such a god, 
we become very poor creatures. 
Our hope must be in the gradual 
evolution of a firmer body of opinion 
and of a better social order. To 
look forward to such results sounds 
Utopian enough; but is it not the 
only solution? Against persecu- 
tion of all kinds, if by persecution 
is meant the substitution of force 
for reason, we would endeavour to 
protest as decidedly as Mr. Mill; 
but we do not consider it to be in- 
ferred in toleration, either that all 
moral influences should be weak- 
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ened or that all opinions should be 
in a state of permanent flux and 
uncertainty. The argument, in 
short, that all moral pressure ought 
to be destroyed because it may be 
misapplied, implies the assumption 
that no spiritual authority can ever 
be set up because the old one turned 
out to rest on a rotten basis. As 
against this, we should hold that 
one main need of the day is to erect 
such an authority upon reason 
instead of upon arbitrary tra- 
dition. Positivism is, we believe, 
a premature and spasmodic at- 
tempt to supply such an authority, 
without having the patience to wait 
for its gradual evolution; but we 
must hope for such a consumma- 
tion, though it would be the greatest 
of errors to precipitate the event. 
The only radical remedy for the 
tendency of men to prostrate them- 
selves before an authority resting 
on mystery and a rejection of all 
responsibility to reason, is to help 
on as steadily as we can the gradual 
development of an authority which 
bases its claims on reason and in- 
vites the application of the most 
searching tests and the widest dis- 
cussion. Distant as the prospect 
may be, it is in that direction that 
we must look for the formation 
of firmer and healthier intellectual 
and moral conditions. 
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DONNA OLIMPIA 


MALDACHINI. 


(OLIM PIA: NUNC O L’ IMPIA.’) 


N a summer morning, in the 
() year of grace 1654, the citi- 
zens of Rome, as they assembled 
in the churches and other public 
places, were entertained by the dis- 
tribution of biglietti, containing a 
proclamation which had been also 
inscribed during the night upon 
the monuments and palaces of the 
city—‘ Olimpia, Pontifex non maxi- 
mus.’ So dexterously had the 
transformation been effected, that 
even from the Lateran itself the 
name and titles of Innocent X. 
had been supplanted by the new in- 
scription; and with only so much 
indignation as the jest was humour- 
ous enough to pacify, the Romans 
laughed over the publication of 
their shame. 

About the same time there was 
exhibited in London, in the presence, 
as it is reported, of Cromwell him- 


self, a comedy entitled ‘The Mar- 


riage of the Pope.’ <A lady is 
represented receiving with reluc- 
tance the proposals of an old man, 
who holds in his hands a pair of 
keys, and with the offer of one of 
them endeavours to overcome her 
scruples. The lady enquires whether 
it will open the gate of heaven or 
of hell. ‘The key of Paradise alone 
is fit for your acceptance,’ the suitor 
gallantly replies. ‘Then give me 
the other,’ cries the lady, ‘for I 
will not leave in your hands the 
power of sending me to the Devil 
when you have done with me.’ 
The nuptials are celebrated, and 
the piece concludes with a ballet of 
priests and nuns, who revel in the 
auspicious prospect of a release from 
the restraints of celibacy. 

The lady who furnished occasion 
for these tricks of Pasquino, and 
exposed the Holy Father to ridicule, 
was Olimpia Maldachini. During 
the reign of Innocent X. the whole 
administration of civil and eccle- 


siastical affairs of the See of Rome 
was, to the great scandal of the 
Christian world, submitted to her 
control. If she abstained from 
actually seating herself in Peter’s 
chair, it was from no hesitation of 
modesty, since her exploits gained 
for her the title of Olimpia Pontifex ; 
and in view of them the story of 
Pope Joan, recently revived by 
Dr. Déllinger, for the purpose of 
remitting it finally to the list of 
‘Fables concerning the Popes,’ is 
cleared at least from the discredit 
of impossibility. The author of 
the French poem, who celebrated 
in good faith the deeds of that 
Papessa, and expressed his astonish- 
ment at the apathy of Providence 
in permitting such things, if he 
had lived two centuries later would 
have been still more perplexed to 
see how much not only Heaven will 
permit, but how much men will 
patiently endure. 


Comment endura Dieu, comment, 
Que femme ribaulde et prestresse 
Eut l’église en gouvernement ? 


He would not, however, have been 
able to account for it in the later, 
instance, on the consideration which 
he urges on behalf of Joan, that 
she was a clergesse lettrée, and had 
composed many a holy preface to 
the sacred office. 

Olimpias there have been many, 
of famous memory and infamous, 
from her who in classic lore yielded 
to the seductions of Jove himself 
down to the heroine of our story, 
whose cupidity was satisfied with 
the person and fortune of a Pope. 
The Maldachini justified her Olim- 
pian designation in two respects: 
her Mercurial propensities surpassed 
all ordinary passion of acquisitive- 
ness; while her personal attrac- 
tions, and the use she made of 
them, were worthy of the Cyprian 
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divinity. Yet, notwithstanding the 
prominent part she played so long 
and with so great notoriety in the 
Roman world, doubts have been 
entertained as to the truth of her 
remarkable history ; so that among 
the many extraordinary characters 
that figure in the annals of the 
Papacy, Olimpia has been suffered 
to fall from her high estate, and 
has been banished to the company 
of myths. We had thus been ac- 
customed to regard her story, not 
indeed, as Ranke calls it, as a mere 
romance, for the intrigues of an 
ambitious and avaricious woman 
leave little room for the play of 
softer passions essential to a fiction 
of that character, but rather as an 
invention of the enemy, for the 
purpose of adding another distorted 
line to the historical draft of the 
Papal features, already sufficiently 
disfigured. 

It was while engaged in pursuit 
of another Olimpia of a very 
different reputation that the Mal- 
dachini crossed our path ; and appa- 
rently in so authentic a form that, 
forsaking the original quest, it 
seemed worth while to follow the 
curious track accidentally opened. 
The biographer of Olimpia Morata, 
in his opening address, invites at- 
tention to the Maldachini by dis- 
claiming any connection with her. 
‘I write,’ says Nolten, ‘the life 
of Olimpia, but not of her who 
promoted Innocent X. to the Pope- 
dom, and through him governed 
the Roman Church.’ Whether 
Nolten had other means of infor- 
mation, or only the Life of Olimpia 
Maldachini, printed five-and-twenty 
years before his time, as the work 
of the Abbate Gualdi, it is evident 
that he was acquainted with the 
same story, and accepted it as true. 
It must have been fresh in the 
memory of that generation who 
were Nolten’s contemporaries, and 
who may have witnessed the elec- 
tion of Innocent. 

The account given in the printer's 
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preface to the edition of 1667 ap- 
pears too circumstantial for a mere 
fiction, and not worth the trouble 
of inventing for such a purpose. 
He says that copies had come into 
his possession of a Life of Olimpia 
in print, and that he had sent one 
of them to Cesare Gualdi, a brother 
of the reputed author; he was in- 
formed in reply that the Life must 
have been surreptitiously taken 
from a MS. which the Abbate 
Gualdi had composed for private 
circulation among his friends. At 
the same time a MS. was enclosed 
for the printer’s use, containing a 
more complete and revised history 
by the hand of the Abbate. This 
it is which the printer publishes 
from his press, not more than eleven 
years after Olimpia’s death, and 
while her relatives were still noto- 
rious in Rome. 

While the writer of this paper 
was weighing the value of this tes- 
timony, and collecting such scanty 
information as general histories 
since the Tridentine period afford 
of the Roman Court, by a curious 
coincidence, and mere accident, a 
friend placed in his hands (without 
any knowledge of the enquiry or 
of the subject of the document) a 
manuscript which had by chance 
been given to him when he was 
recently in Rome. It proved to be 
this very Life of D. Olimpia Mal- 
dachini, detta Pa ifili, who goverii¢ l 
the Holy Church during the Pon- 
tificate of TInnecent X. from the 
year 1644 lo 1655, as curious as it 
is political and amusing. It bears 
the mark of the Pamfili library; 
the handwriting is in the clear, bold 
character of a scribe; a fair tran- 
script ; and it appears, on collation 
with the printed edition of 1667, 
to answer the description given in 
the above-mentioned letter of the 
first imperfect MS. prepared by the 
author for private circulation. The 
whole matter of the MS. is con- 
tained in the printed copy, together 
with large additions and many 








verbal corrections. It is no doubt 
the author’s original production, 
written within a few years of the 
events he relates; and so far it 
appears to confirm the printer’s 
account of the occasion of his edi- 
tion, and the means by which it 
came into his hands. Upon the 
publication of the corrected and 
enlarged copy the original MS. was 
of course supersec ded, and by de- 
grees the story fell into neglect. 
It was no one’s interest to sustain 
t; the Romanist was not concerned 
to vindicate an unedifying tale, 
while the Protestants were content 
to have drawn from it subject for 
ridicule, without concerning them- 
selves about its authorship or its 
truth. 

When, therefore, it came to be 
ascribed to Gregorio Leti, a well- 
known criticiser of Papal nepotism, 
no one particularly cared to inves- 
tigate what seemed to be very pro- 
bable, or to clear it from the suspi- 
cion which might attach to it under 
the patronage of Leti. Biographers 
are apt to follow the same lead, and, 
with rare exceptions, have accepted 
Leti as the acknowledged author. 
We might have left him in posses- 
sion, satisfied with a corroboration 
of the principal matter from other 
reliable resources; but since the 
reputation of Leti tends to the dis- 
credit of a work which rests on his 
authority, it is worth while to notice 
a few circumstances inconsistent 
with that supposition. When Leti 
began to publish, he had joined 
the Protestant Communion at 
Geneva; but this work bears no 
marks of a convert’s zeal; in many 
places it indicates the hand of a 
Papist, though a discontented one. 
Leti left Rome at the age of fifteen, 
some years before this MS. could 
have been written; and it is as 
impossible that he should have in- 
vented the circumstantial scandal 
and current gossip of the day, as 
that he should have collected them 
anywhere but in Rome itself. The 
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author appeals frequently to living 
witnesses, and relates anecdotes 
which he asserts he learned per- 
sonally in the antechambers of the 
Vatican, in the presence of the 
Pope himself, or in familiar inter- 
course with those who were con- 
versant in affairs of the Court, and 
who were in a position to contradict 
or confirm his. statements. The 
parties who were so severely handled 
submitted in silence; nor does it 
appear that among so many families 
interested in exposing the libel 
while in the MS. (now in our pos- 
session) it was going the round of 
the author’s friends , nor afterwards 
when it had stolen. into print, any 
attempt at refutation was ever 
made. 

When Ranke, relying apparently 
upon a notice in Moreri’s Dictionary 
of Leti’s writings, among which it 
is, as we believe, erroneously in- 
cluded, calls it an apocryphal tale, 
it would seem that he was not ac- 
quainted with our manuscript, nor 
with the printed Italian edition ; for 
he charges the author with mistakes 
which are not found in either of 
them. He may have met with them 
possibly in a French or German 


translation, circulated at a later 
period. He gives no reason for as- 


cribing the work to Leti, and 
admits that his countryman 
Schréckh was convinced of its 


authenticity from the fact thatit had 
never been contradicted. In all 
material points—the position to 
which Olimpia attained, her control 
of the Dataria and of the Court, 
the ‘scandalous and disgusting 
scenes’ occasioned by it, as Ranke 
himself terms them—in all these 
respects the story of Gualdi accords 
with the documents to which the 
historian of the Popes appeals, and 
with the received impressions of 
the popedom and character of 
Innocent. He confirms in general, 
from authentic State papers, the 
consequences here ascribed to the 
pernicious domination of Olimpia, 
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and draws a sketch of the Papal 
Court to which the chronicle of 
Gualdi supplies the full portraits, 
and in their appropriate costume. 
One only document of those cited 
by him differs from the rest in a 
personal description of Innocent. 
In their first report to the Senate, 
upon his accession, the Venetian 
ambassadors give him credit for an 
imposing appearance and agreeable 
manners—blind, it would seem, in 
the interests of flattery to the re- 
pulsive features which supplied a 
subject for the witticisms of the 
Roman people upon Olimpia’s in- 
fatuation for her ugly brother-in- 
law. They had not yet learned to 
appreciate the kind of attraction 
which attached Olimpia to the Pope. 
Ranke himself suggests great 
caution in trusting such reports, as 
being coloured by the political 
relations of the governments, and 
the reception favourable or other- 
wise of the embassy. Innocent 
was at that time well disposed 
towards the Venetians, and accord- 
ingly their communication to the 
Senate was personally flattering to 
him. Olimpia also, in the first 
instance, obtained some share of 
their good opinion, as a ‘dama di 
gran prudenza e valore: conosce 
il posto in cui si trova di cognata 
del pontefice, gode la stima e I’ af- 
fettione della S* S*, ha seco molta 
autorita.’ 

But three years later, says Ranke, 
Aluise Contarini ‘ added some far 
less favourable passages to the first 
more honourable report.’ ‘ Every- 
thing at Court is governed by the 
immoderate passions of a woman—a 
woman with a masculine temper and 
spirit, who discovers herself to bea 
woman only by her rapacity and 
pride.’ Olimpia avoided the society 
of women ; it was her boast in later 
years that she had divested herself 
of everything belonging to her 
sex except what nature compelled 
her to retain. From the Relatione 
dellu Curte di Roma of Giustiniani, 
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it appears, as Ranke states, that 
admiration and expectation soon 
gave way to doubt and discontent, 
then to complaint and execration. 
The remission of punishments for 
money had brought in two millions 
of ducats. D. Olimpia’s influence 
is represented as a sort of public 
calamity. ‘Quellocherendeva nausea 
a tutti gli uomini onorati, era il 
vedere che erano preferiti quelli che 
pitt allargavano la mano a donativi.’ 
The report of Pesaro, one of the 
ambassadors extraordinary from the 
Republic, commended by Ranke as 
very judicious, unprejudiced, and 
moderate, expresses the same sen- 
timents of shame and disgust: 
‘ Besides the insatiable cupidity that 
has governed that family .. . . every- 
thing at Court is subjected to the 
inordinate appetites of a woman, 
who has opened a large field for 
satirical pens to make the disorders 
appear even worse than they are.’ 
But the German critic relies with 
greater confidence upon the disin- 
terested testimony of Pallavicini, 
author of the Life of Alewander VIL, 
than upon the violent denuncia- 
tions of offended ministers. He 
was the first to discover in the 
Corsini library a complete copy, as 
far as it goes, of this valuable ad- 
dition to the history of Europe at 
that period, and of the internal 
affairs of the Ecclesiastical State. 
Fortunately the MS. to which, when 
he was in Rome, Ranke had hurried 
access has since been published, 
and we may safely appeal to it as 
an authority implicitly trusted by 
Romanists. The coarser lines in- 
scribed by satirical pens will not be 
materially softened when touched 
by a friendly hand. The biographer 
of Alexander VII. was intimate 
not only with that Pope, but with 
most of the personages of the Court, 
and had been employed by Inno- 
cent X. in many important affairs. 
He occupies thirteen chapters of the 
2nd book with the affairs of 
Innocent’s reign, and of necessity 











a prominent place is assigned to 
Olimpia, ‘ per le cui mani in Roma 
passavano assaissime cose.’ In 
tracing Chigi’s connection with the 
person and Court of Innocent, the 
Cardinal was naturally disposed to 
set down nought in malice, but 
rather to extenuate the social and 
public depravity from which his 
hero, not without difficulty, kept 
himself aloof. With laudable self- 
restraint, Chigi declined the ad- 
vances while he avoided the en- 
mity of Olimpia. On one occasion 
only, when at Christmas it is the 
custom to exchange presents, he 
was betrayed into a significant 
sarcasm at her expense. ‘I have 
no gold to give,’ he said; ‘ I cannot 
adore her with incense ; she would 
not be pleased with an offering of 
myrrh; and sol have nothing in 
the world to present.’ With any 
management at all of the Papal 
reputation the historian could 
scarcely have gone farther than he 
has done in condemnation of abuses 
which well-known facts obliged him 
to divulge—the abomination of 
Olimpia’s sovereign power and her 
insatiable rapacity—nor can he ex- 
empt Innocent from the charge of 
complicity in her delinquencies, 
especially when once more after her 
disgrace ‘la scaltra vecchia passd 
dell’ estremo della disgrazia all’ 
estremo della grazia.’ ‘ Things 
came to such a pass,’ Pallavicini 
continues, ‘ that the cardinals have 
recourse to her intercession even in 
affairs of the greatest consequence. 
Some of them are not ashamed to 
expose openly in their rooms her 
portrait, just as they would do in 
honour of a queen. Not less in- 
supportable was her greediness ; 
so that every candidate for a tem- 
porary office knew that he must 
give Olimpia a sum of ready money, 
besides paying her an annual con- 
tribution out of the revenue. The 
same tax was levied upon civil offices 
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of the highest grade, and upon 
spiritual benefices.’' This from a 
partisan, and respecting the patron 
to whom his friend Chigi owed his 
elevation, is sufficiently instructive. 

If a little more’ time had been 
allowed, Olimpia would have se- 
cured the disgrace of the incorrup- 
tible Chigi. But the life of Inno- 
cent was ebbing even faster than 
his capricious favour; and the 
Cardinal remained in assiduous 
attendance upon the dying wretch, 
urging him to make some repara- 
tion to his relatives at least for the 
misery he had inflicted during ten 
long years in compliance with 
Olimpia’s jealousies, avarice, and 
caprice. It was little enough. 
The palace of the Quirinal, where 
he lay, was closed against crowds 
of supplicants for redress, while 
Olimpia and other ladies of the 
family quarrelled round his bed; so 
that at the administration of the 
last sacred rites Chigi refused to 
witness the scandal ofa dying Pope 
besieged by women. Yet he it was 
who at thelast, ‘when interest called 
off all her sneaking train,’ and left 
the lifeless remains of so much 
power, and so much wickedness, to 
the damp and the rats in a neg- 
lected chamber of the Vatican, 
supplied at his own cost a coffin 
and the necessaries for their decent 
burial. 

Thus a Roman cardinal is com- 
pelled, in the interests of historical 
truth, to raise the curtain, and ex- 
pose the tragedy of the dying scene ; 
and, in fine, he stamps the reputa- 
tion of Innocent with characters of 
disgrace scarcely if at all exceeded 
by his professed satirist: ‘ Assai 
temuto, niente amato; non senza 
qualche gloria e felicité nei successi 
esterni; ma inglorioso e miserabile 
per le continue o tragedie 0 comedie 
domestiche.’ 

Justified, then, by this current of 
unimpeachable testimony, all tend- 
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ing in the same sense, we turn with 
renewed confidence to the chronicle 
of Gualdi. 

As a collection of scandal alone, 
these papers would scarcely be 
worthy of revival; but there is 
something more than scandal: they 
have the recommendation of being 
contemporary with the events which 
they relate, and they relate them in 
accordance with the popular im- 
pressions of the day. They repro- 
duce the manners of the time, the 
characters of the actors in their 
living attitudes ; the mancenvres of 
the Sacred College; the method of 
disposing of rivals; the populace 
starving in misery, yet venting their 
spleen and soothing their discon- 
tent in the enjoyment of Pasquino’s 
jests. Asa chapter in the Papal 
annals, brief but significant, it 
deserves to be rescued from obli- 
vion, and may serve a useful pur- 
pose. Recent proceedings of the 
Roman Court have convinced its 
partisans of the necessity of a more 
intimate and impartial investigation 
of its past history, involving a free 
acknowledgment of what the Ro- 
man hierarchy has been, and what 
it has done in past ages, in order to 
arrive at a just and reasonable ap- 
preciation of its present claims. 
The intelligence and learning of the 
whole Catholic world have at length 
been boldly challenged, at a period 
when absolute dogma and enlight- 
ened rationalism meet in opposi- 
tion upon more equal terms than in 
any former age. It is no longer 
possible to evade the question by 
exciting apprehension of a result 
which may subvert old prejudices, 
and compel the abandonment of 
positions no longer tenable. Writers 
of their own party, like Janus, have 
partly drawn aside the veil; and 
before long every intelligent Catho- 
lic will be considering how the stern 
facts of history are to be reconciled 
with asserted prerogatives of the 
Roman See. Let reason enter upon 
the forbidden ground, let love of 
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truth rise superior to unworthy 
fear of consequences, and no doubt 
the emancipation of the Catholic 
nations will extend far beyond a 
mere reform of its ecclesiastical 
polity, or adjustment of its relations 
with foreign governments. 
Whatever tends to bring into 
clearer light the influences that 
have guided the Papal administra- 
tion in the more obscure relations 
of its domestic policy, resulting in 
consequences most momentous. to 
the Christian world, must have its 
weight in determining the judg- 
ment of a Romanist on the preten- 
sions now forced upon their trial. 
At the period when the story 
begins, the Maldachini were little 
known in Rome, and of small im- 
portance among the great houses of 
the city. In a genealogy of the 
family, added by another hand to 
the MS., there are reckoned mar- 
quises and cardinals ; but the latter 
title was brought into the family 
during the reign of Olimpia and 
the former, at a time when an affec- 
tation of titles had become common, 
signified no more than that of 
esquire now universally assumed 
among ourselves. Their posses- 
sions were in Viterbo; but so 
limited were their resources that, 
according to custom, it was re- 
solved to avoid the expense of 
wedding dowry, and provide for one 
of the daughters in a convent. 
Olimpia was the victim, and every 
pains was taken to reconcile her 
to her fate. Experience of monas- 
tic life, however, increased her na- 
tural disinclination for the cloister ; 
in vain the worthy abbess dis- 
coursed upon its advantages, and 
other relatives urged upon her a 
dutiful consideration for her family ; 
some very strong expressions from 
the young lady of her views of 
family considerations satisfied them 
that no impression could be made 
on that head. From her earliest 
years Olimpia had shown a resolute 
and imperious temper, and now she 
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came out from her seclusion quali- 
fied to practise for her own advan- 
tage the policy of stratagem and 
intrigue in which the system of 
those institutions had initiated her. 
To escape the importunities of her 
confessor, who never ceased to com- 
mend acompliance with her parents’ 
wishes, she feigned illness at the 
seasons of confession; and when 
this subterfuge failed, she boldly 
took the resolution of accusing the 
zealous priest of an infamous crime, 
maintained the charge before the 
Inquisition, and procured his im- 
prisonment and deprivation. It was 
clearly not safe to trifle with such 
a spirit, and the parents now only 
sought an opportunity to relieve 
themselves of so anxious a charge 
upon her own terms. 

While the family were travelling 
on a pilgrimage to Loretto they 
were joined by young Pamfilio, 
upon the same errand ; the young 
people formed a friendship which 


soon ripened into love, and shortly 


after their return to Rome the 
marriage was quietly solemnised. 
In the MS. notes above mentioned 
it is said that Olimpia was first 
married to Paolo Nini, but the MS. 
itself takes no notice of any former 
marriage, and indeed states that 
Olimpia was no more than eighteen 
years of age when her nuptials 
with Pamfilio were celebrated. 

Two daughters and a son were 
the fruits of this alliance, and dur- 
ing ten years it was attended with 
apparent happiness. Pamfilio was 
agreeable in his person and man- 
ners; but as Olimpia grew out of 
the romance of girlhood, stronger 
passions began to demand more than 
her husband and household could 
afford. It was not customary for 
Roman ladies to be admitted to any 
important share in their husbands’ 
affairs, and in this humiliating 
position Olimpia found her ambi- 
tious temper restless and without 
eecupation. But while Pamfilio, 
unsuspicious of the cause, was 
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meditating uneasily upon the obvious 
diminution of his wife’s affection, 
she had found an outlet for her 
suppressed energies in a confidential 
intercourse established between her- 
self and her brother-in-law, the 
Abbate Giovanni Battista Pamfilio. 
He was employed in public affairs, 
and thus a field was opened to her 
ambition, if, by gaining an influence 
over him, she could evatify her lust 
of power. His appearance was re- 
pulsive, but he had that which she 
valued now more than qualities of 
person ; while he on his side made 
little difficulty in resigning himself 
body and soul to the governance of 
one whose skill in business and 
strength of will, added to her other 
charms, made her irresistible. The 
recklessness of Olimpia in pursuing 
any object on which she set her 
heart soon exposed her conduct to 
the murmurs of scandal, and 
Pamfilio, to avoid an open rupture 
with his brother, was obliged to 
solicit employment at a distance 
from Rome. Olimpia was in 
despair. By submissive and affec- 
tionate demeanour she endeavoured 
to disarm her husband’s resent- 
ment, and a game of mutual dissi- 
mulation kept things apparently in 
tranquillity. It was unexpectedly 
terminated by the death of Pam- 
filio. Violent deaths were then too 
common for this to pass without 
grave suspicion ; some even excused 
the murder, if such it were, on the 
plea that Olimpia had only fore- 
stalled her husband’s probable in- 
tentions in regard to herself. After 
a few months’ decorous absence the 
brother returned to Rome. Olimpia 
received him with open arms; and 
then began that unr -estrained fami- 
liarity between them which resulted, 
after a few interruptions, in the 
resignation of every thought and 
wish to her dictation. Already 
while Pamfilio was absent on a 
mission into Spain it was whispered 
about that the nunzio received his 
instructions from Donna Olimpia; 
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and the rumonrs that had not been 
silent in his absence were justified 
when, on his return from Spain, he 
was raised to the dignity of Car- 
dinal, and Olimpia took up her re- 
sidence in his palace. The scarlet 
cap, said the Italians, turned Olim- 
pia’s brain. 

It served no doubt to direct her 
thoughts to a loftier object of ambi- 
tion; and already she began to pre- 
pare her schemes to secure the eleva- 
tion of her relative tothe throne. For 
Urban VIII. was drawing near his 
end, and among the divided interests 
at Court the game was open to one 
who knew how to play her cards well. 
She took him in hand and dis- 
ciplined his rougher manners by her 
own more crafty maxims of Roman 
diplomacy. The principles she is 
said to have inculeated for his 
guidance are curiously identical 
with a set of instructions prepared 
in the German courts for the con- 
duct of various persons in their 
intercourse with the Roman Curia. 


The whole moral code is compressed 


into one maxim and one aim— 
success—and the study of cardinal 
nature is enjoined as the best 
means of securing it. Olimpia, on 
her part, draws nice distinctions 
between the different kinds of dis- 
simulation to be practised, accord- 
ing to the object in view, whether 
it be promotion to the Sacred Col- 
lege or election to the Papal chair. 
Free intercourse, condescension, and 
attention to affairs are proper re- 
commendations for the lower grade ; 
but having arrived there, a change 
of tactics is required; a dignified 
reserve and circumspection must 
repel all familiarity and keep 
suitors at a distance. No mental 
qualities, she said, determine an 
election ; a short neck in such case 
is better than all the virtues. 
Sixtus V. would never have been 
chosen if he had not known how to 
feign simplicity and ignorance. 
Pamfilio improved under her tui- 
tion; the title of Cardinal ‘ Non si 
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pus’ now bestowed on him testified 
the progress he had made in learn- 
ing to refuse favours. In one re- 
spect only he failed to dissemble : 
the intimacy of Olimpia in every- 
thing that concerned him was the 
common talk; petitions to the Car- 
dinal passed through her hands ; 
and his vote in the Congregation 
was so notoriously the result of 
domestic consultations, that Car- 
dinal Palotta, forgetting his usual 
self-command, charged Pamfilio 
with proposing ‘ consigli donneschi.’ 

In May 1643 Urban died, and the 
Barberini faction were in full agita- 
tion and anxiety. Meantime Olimpia 
had left no art untried. She had ob- 
tained a horoscope of Pamfilio’s 
fortunes, which foretold, according 
to her desires, his future elevation. 
She busied herself in every society, 
sounding opinions, gathering pro- 
babilities. To the French ambas- 
sador she extolled his Gallic ten- 
dencies ; to the Spanish she insisted 
on his well-tried adherence to the 
interests of that Court. 

During the prescribed period of 
suspense between the Pope’s de- 
cease and the seclusion of the car- 
dinals in conclave, the whole city 
becomes a scene of bustle and 
intrigue, of scandal and solicitation. 
More popes are elected by popular 
rumour than there are cardinals, 
while every candidate named by one 
party is run down by another faction. 
No lambs in the market are so bland 
and submissive as their Eminences 
at this juncture; no old clothes for 
sale are so cheapened and vilified by 
a jew of Seven Dials as their lives 
and reputations. ‘If Satan himself 
were hostile to the Spaniards,’ says 
our author, ‘the French would elect 
him; Antichrist would be welcome 
to the adherents of the late Pope if 
they were only assured of his pro- 
tection.’ ‘ Messieurs, faites votre 
jeu!’ the demon of hazard and dis- 
‘cord has been for ten days crying 
in the cardinals’ ears and in the 
streets of Rome; on the eleventh 
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the cardinal electors enter the Con- 
clave, and ‘le jeu est fait.’ In the 
interval temporary cells have been 
erected in the galleries adjoining 
the selected chamber in the Vatican ; 
the cardinals take possession each 
according to lot, with one or two 
attendants to share their imprison- 
ment and minister to their wants; 
to be seen no more till the labour is 
accomplished, and a pope given to 
the expectant world. 

Six weeks had passed without 
result ; anarchy was in the State, 
disorder in the streets; the people 
impatient. Olimpia’s spies ferreted 
in every corner; she forgot her 
nature, and spared no money to 
procure intelligence ; but with little 
satisfaction; the only point on which 
there appeared to be consent was 
the exclusion of Pamfilio. But the 
Spaniards failed to carry any one of 
their candidates by the two-thirds 
of the votes required to secure an 
election ; and they turned at last to 
him as at any rate not hostile to 
Spain. Their advocacy challenged 
of course the opposition of the 
French. The Barberini, doubting 
his good-will towards them, and 
from a personal pique of Cardinal 
Antonio, sided with that party, and 
agreement seemed impossible. In 
cases of such difficulty, after the 
daily scrutiny has been declared, 
the candidate who has obtained the 
largest number of votes is again put 
up; but no one can vote in the 
‘accesso,’ as it is termed, for the 
person to whom he gave his voice 
in the scrutiny. Thus it happened 
that in avoiding more dangerous 
rivals the votes concentrated on 
Pamfilio.; and to the general sur- 
prise, and not least of the Conclave 
itself, he was found to possess the 
required majority. 

A hundred years before this period 
the Council of Trent had finished 
its work; the purification of the 
Conclave had been much insisted 
on, and Rome was supposed to have 
effected in her internal polity all 
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the reforms necessary to make that 
Court and Church a pattern to the 
world. In the face of such trans- 
actions as these, Papal historians 
have written, and continue to affirm, 
‘C’est que Dieu est au milieu du 
Conclave, et c’est lui-méme qui 
choisit les chefs que selon les temps 
il donne a son Eglise.’ 

The first care of Pamfilio, even 
before he had entered the Church 
of St. Peter, was to despatch a mes- 
senger to Olimpia—a needless pre- 
caution, for the news had spread 
quickly through the city, and she 
had already so far calculated the 
possibilities, that when the mob 
arrived, according to custom, to 
pillage the palace of the fortunate 
cardinal, they found that the most 
valuable effects had been removed. 
The next day Olimpia held a re- 
ception. They came in crowds to 
adore the rising divinity. Roman 
barons, foreign ambassadors, car- 
dinals, and ladies—all were gra- 
ciously welcomed in the first exu- 
berance of delight. On her first 
presentation to kiss the foot of his 
Holiness, a smile of mutual under- 
standing assured her that the rela- 
tions between them were unchanged. 
With her son Camillo she passed 
the greater part of the night in the 
Pope’s apartments, inspecting every- 
thing and giving orders for their 
arrangement. 

Among the foremost of the Court 
came Antonio Barberini, relying on 
her promises of protection to the 
relatives of the deceased Pope, to 
greet her ears with the welcome 
title of Principessa, and to lavish 
presents upon herself and her son. 
She took the presents, but it was 
not in her nature to forget an 
offence, or to lose an opportunity of 
revenge. Barberini soon found that 
there was no safety for him within 
her reach, and by a hasty flight 
into France he narrowly avoided 
the orders already issued for his 
arrest. The seizure of all his re- 
venues compensated Olimpia for the 
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disappointment of his escape. If, 
however, she was incapable of gene- 
rosity, she was not insensible to 
remorse. One of her first acts of 
power was to summon from banish- 
ment the unfortunate confessor of 
her youth, and procure his restora- 
tion and preferment. 

Pamfilio had now reached his 
7oth year. Whatever sympathy 
there may have been in former 
times, it was obvious that Olimpia’s 
devotion now proceeded from inte- 
rested motives. The old ntan may 
have continued to dote upon the 
remembrance of her younger 
charms, but the influence she had 
acquired over his understanding 
and will gave her a more secure 
hold. Ambition was fully gratified ; 
it remained now to enjoy the fruits 
of it and to satisfy the ruling pas- 
sion. Every resource of ingenuity 
and unscrupulous avarice was em- 
ployed to bring the revenues of the 
Church under contribution to her 
insatiable covetousness. Cardinal 
Panzirolo alone was able to impose 
any check upon herreckless schemes. 
As long as he lived his influence 
sufficed to prevent her from esta- 
blishing herself entirely in the Pope’s 
apartments, and to preserve some 
appearance of spontaneous action 
in the public functions of his go- 
vernment. Even he was obliged to 
temporise; neither in the affairs of 
the State or Church would Innocent 
do anything without her advice, 
and Panzirolo grew weary of the 
invariable reply to his propositions, 
‘What will Donna Olimpia say ?’ 
Tocounteract theinfluence of Panzi- 
rolo, the Pope was persuaded to 
make her son Camillo cardinal, 
with the title of Padrone, which 
carries with it the chief authority 
in the Government. But so care- 
fully had his mother’s jealousy kept 
him in the background, that it was 
found too late now to awaken in 
his dormant faculties sufficient in- 
telligence even for the routine of 
his duties, At this juncture the 
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rich inheritance of Olimpia Aldo- 
brandini, Princess of Rossana, offered 
a prize too tempting for any weak 
scruples to resist. Camillo re. 
signed the hat and all ecclesiastical 
obligations, and in the charms of 
a young and accomplished bride 
found ample consolation for the loss 
of his uncle’s wearisome lectures 
and the burdens of State. Thata 
young widow, richly endowed with 
wealth and fine qualities of mind 
and person, should have consented 
to marry such a fool, is perhaps to 
be accounted for on the principle 
asserted by our author, that such is 
the nature of Roman ladies, they 
will rather rule one city full of 
ecclesiastics than a whole kingdom 
of gentlemen. It did not, however, 
suit the views of Olimpia to allow 
so attractive a person, though it 
were her son’s wife, to be about the 
Pope. In real or pretended indig- 
nation at his marriage she procured 
his banishment from Rome, and 
Innocent found himself again in 
the unusual position of a pope with 
no nephews around him to relieve 
him of his cares. But Olimpia was 
equal to the occasion. As Pamtfilio 
had profited so well by her lessons 
from the page of Sixtus, so now she 
prescribed for his study and imita- 
tion the career of one who, though 
he filled the world with his infamy, 
yetin two respectsanswered her pur- 
pose. Alexander VI. adhered to 
his favourite Vanossa through every 
vicissitude, and, disencumbered of 
all cares of State, gave himself up 
to ease and enjoyment. The old 
man could not resist advice s0 
agreeable from one who showed 
so tender an interest in his welfare, 
and who for the benefit of the 
Church exhorted him thus to pro- 
long pis valuable lifo. If com- 
plaints occasionally reached his 
ears, as when the criminal judges, 
following her instructions to bleed 
the pockets rather than the persons 
of the guilty, made Rome resound 
with their extortions, he was 
















prompted with the unanswerable 
plea that the powers that be are 
ordained of God, and it is criminal 
to accuse them of wrong. ‘We 
shall see the day,’ cried an observer, 
‘when not the Pope alone, but all 
his officers, will be declared in- 
fallible.’ 

Of the blood royal, as it may be 
termed, there remained a sister of 
the Pope, who was never ailowed to 
emerge from her obscure condition 
as abbess of a Roman convent; 
the son; and two daughters of 
Olimpia, married to the Princes 
Giustiniani and Ludovisi. But no 
ties of blood or relationship were 
allowed to weigh for a moment 
against her ambition ; all were kept 
at a distance; the usual benefac- 
tionsand promotions due to nephews 
of the Pope were rigorously denied, 
not for the benefit of the Treasury, 
bat to fill the coffers of Olimpia, 
who diverted every stream she stop- 
ped, pure and foul alike, into her 
own channel. Towards Ludovisi 
the Pope had shown some friendly 
disposition, and found pleasure in 
his conversation to amuse the weary 
hours. He obtained promotion in- 
deed, but one which removed him 
from Rome, as Lieutenant-General 
of the Galleys, and peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to him, as the sea disagreed 
with his constitution. 

The Datario himself was com. 
pelled to attend her pleasure, and 
to vary the fines upon promotion to 
a benefice according to her dicta- 
tion. Every office in the Church or 
State was alike purchasable for mo- 
ney ; the only question asked of appli- 
cants for preferment was how much 
would they give. For an appoint- 
ment of 1,000 scudi per annum, ten- 
able for three years, one year’s in- 
come was exacted; if for six years, 
2,0008¢c., and so on in proportion. 
For an office during life, half the 
revenues for twelve years was re- 
quired in ready money, for Olimpia 
gave no credit. Bishoprics re- 
mained vacant, while she received 
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the frnits, because no one could be 
found to pay the exorbitant de- 
mand. Sometimes a candidate im- 
poverished his family to provide the 
purchase money, and died before he 
had reaped any benefit from his 
preferment: in that case it was 
sold again, in some instances many 
times over. It must be observed 
that Olimpia claims no credit for 
the invention of this infamous traf- 
fic; she only carried to excess, and 
with unblushing publicity, practices 
already existing, and sanctioned, 
even in the simoniacal contracts, by 
long usage. Bitter complaints were 
heard on all sides, but they came 
from victims who were accomplices 
in their own wrong, or who found 
that they were outwitted by a wo- 
man far more clever, and a little 
more unscrupulous, than them- 
selves. If astuteness and variety of 
resource deserve success, Olimpia 
had a good title to her gains. A 
candidate for ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment having solicited her favour by 
the usual methods, Olimpia assured 
him of her interest, but desired him 
to come to Rome and to bring with 
him the most valuable diamond he 
could procure among the Neapolitan 
jewellers. Monsignore understood 
the hint; purchased the diamond, 
and carefully preserved the leiter, 
in the hope that at Olimpia’s death 
he might use it as a warrant to re- 
claim the money. Olimpia was de- 
lighted with the jewel, and enquired 
the cost. ‘ That is all settled,’ re- 
plied Monsignore ; ‘since you are 
satisfied, let there be no mention of 
the price.’ After a little display of 
shyness, the lady accepts the 
present. ‘ But since you will have it 
so,’ she said, ‘ return me my letter.’ 
Monsignore was taken aback ; the 
biter was bit. He protested he had 
lost the letter, not considering it of 
any importance. ‘Then,’ replied 
Olimpia, divining his motive, ‘since 
you cannot cancel my order, I desire 
to have a receipt in full.’ The only 
passport to her favour was to bring 
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her money, or to show her the 
means of obtaining it. Rasponi 
and Fagnani were the ministers of 
her rapacity, and they contrived a 
scheme which astonished those Ca- 
tholics who believed that none but 
the sacrilegious handsof Protestants 
would dare to convert to secular use 
the revenues of sacred institutions. 
Fagnani suggested the suppression 
of all conventual establishments 
whose revenues fell below a certain 
value. No time was lost ; through- 
out the dioceses and provinces of 
the Church inventories were made, 
and without much further enquiry 
2,000 religious houses were sup- 
pressed, the property disposed of, 
and the proceeds returned to Rome. 
If we cannot share with the author 
his sympathy for the unhappy 
souls in purgatory, deprived of so 
many masses that were said daily 
for their deliverance, we may ima- 
gine the misery and the danger to 
society of such numbers of idle men 
suddenly emancipated from control 
and cast upon the world. Then 
were to be seen wandering through 
the streets numbers homeless 
frati, some to beg admission into 
other houses, some to join the 
banditti in the Campagna, those 
who had interest at Rome to beg 
for pity and a reprieve. A party of 
them came to seek the intercession 
of Cardinal d’ Este; they were 
directed as a matter of course to 
the palace of Olimpia, and told 
that they must apply there. No 
introduction was needed, save the 
exhibition of a money- bag ; with. 
out it the doors were inexorably 
closed. Five hundred convents 
found means to purchase exemp- 
tion, and it was computed that from 
these alone Olimpia received 50,000 
doubloons. Many more might have 
escaped, for there was no want of 
compassion on her part, only a 
failure of sufficient funds on theirs. 
It was not to be expected that 
reverence for Papal decrees would 
restrain the desires of one who ma- 
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naged so adroitly the dessous des 
cartes of the Curia. The promo- 
tion of her nephew to the dignity of 
cardinal at the age of eighteen pro- 
voked no further remonstrance from 
the Pope than an injunction to keep 
him for ever out of his sight, for he 
thought the fellow was more ugly 
than himself. This was the Cardi- 
nal Maldachini whose idiotic plea- 
santries were long current in Rome; 
he it was who, after a mission into 
France, expressed his surprise to 
find even the children in that coun- 
try speaking as good French as edu- 
cated Italians. 

‘Where is your Eminence going?’ 
enquired Cardinal San Clemente of 
Palotta, meeting him in the street. 
‘To the Congregation of the Cardi- 
nals,’ replied Palotta. ‘And I to 
the Congregation of D. Olimpia; so 
get into my carriage, for we are 
bound to the same place.’ It was 
known that Olimpia had contrived 
a place of concealment in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, where she could over- 
hear all that passed. The disgusted 
cardinals took care, as far as they 
dared, that she should sometimes 
hear unpleasant truths. 

Thus was the Church governed; 
from such sources went forth de- 
crees to determine’ the faith and 
define the morals of the Christian 
world. Then was seen the humi- 
liating spectacle of the chief minis- 
ter of State waiting at Olimpia’s 
doors, placing in her hands packets 
of official papers, which she carried 
into the Pope’s apartments, to be 
settled in a private conference ac- 
cording to her pleasure. In certain 
functions of State it was for a time 
supposed impossible for Olimpia to 
appear—such as the audiences of am- 
bassadors and questions of purely 
ecclesiastical cognisance. The a 
old Pope, depr ived of the aid of 
a Cardinal Padrone, on whom all 
State ceremonies should devolve, 
determined to choose some one to 
fill that place which his own nephew 
should have occupied. For this 
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purpose Camillo Astalli was se- 
lected, a person agreeable to his 
Holiness, a distant connection of 
Olimpia, and now bound by grati- 
tude to Cardinal Panzirolo, who, on 
his part, looked for the support of 
the new Cardinal on the next va- 
cancy of the throne. No sooner 
was the scheme divulged, and As- 
talli adopted into the family of 
Pamfili, than Panzirolo found he 
had disturbed a hornet’s nest. The 
Pope’s relatives gathered in indig- 
nation to condole with the detested 
Olimpia, and concert measures 
against the new favourite. A 
general secession from Rome was 
contemplated ; but as that seemed 
likely to hurt no one but them- 
selves, an expedient was found that 
would scarcely have occurred to 
any but children or Romans: the 
men all took to their beds on the 
day they were to attend the new 
Cardinal’s levée, while the ladies 
received his visit according to eti- 
quette. Olimpia could not conceal 
her resentment, and by her indis- 
cretion prepared the way for an un- 
expected shock, which astonished 
the Roman world, though habi- 
tuated to the revolutions of a capri- 
cious court. She was suddenly 
banished from the Pope’s apart- 
ments, and all interference in affairs 
of State prohibited. Murmurs had 
at length grown so loud, that they 
pierced even the guarded recesses 
of the Vatican. Medals had been 
circulated with unseemly caricatures 
of Olimpia and the Pope ; libels and 
serious remonstrances from abroad 
were dropped in his way; the ring- 
ing of bells, which announces the 
Pope’s progress through the city, 
was a signal for mobs to assemble, 
who greeted them with unsavoury 
epithets and demands for bread. 
The Piazza Navona especially, where 
her palace was situated, and which 
she had decorated with fountains 
out of funds provided for the poor, 
resounded with cries of ‘ Pane, non 
fontane!’ From foreign courts re- 
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ports reached the Pope of the con- 
tempt in which he was held ; of the 
ridicule of Protestants, the shame 
of Catholics. An eloquent preacher, 
out of the reach of persecution, ex- 
posed the scandalous condition of 
the Church, taking for his text, ‘I 
do not suffer a woman to teach or 
to usurp authority over the man.’ 
Panzirolo did his best to improve 
these opportunities, till he moved 
the old man to exclaim, ‘ Curses 
upon the women, and on all who 
put them in our way!’ 

Now was a golden opportunity 
for the banished nephew. He re- 
turned with the Princess Rossana 
to Rome, and was received into his 
uncle’s good graces, though he still 
found himself kept back from pre- 
ferment by Panzirolo and the 
adopted Astalli. Olimpia’s house be- 
came the rendezvous of the various 
discontented factions ; but the Car- 
dinal, though sinking under mortal 
sickness, still crept into the pre- 
sence and defeated their attempts. 
Death came to their aid, and dis- 
solved the cabal, by removing the 
chief object of it. Olimpia worked 
her way back into favour, which 
indeed she had never lost but in 
appearance, and became more abso- 
lute than before. 

Innocent certainly became now 
a mere puppet in her hands. She 
intruded openly even into the audi- 
ences of the ambassadors, and 
made herself sole mistress of the 
Court, the Church, the State, and 
the person of the Pope. The 
Congregation now held a private 
conference in her presence pre- 
vious to their meeting in coun- 
cil, and on all questions where 
money was concerned she dictated 
the decision. More shameless than 
ever in her exactions, she demanded 
money from all who approached 
her. ‘ Presents,’ she said, ‘are the 
key that unlocks the memory ;’ and 
as not a prelate could leave Rome 
without her permission, her oppor- 
tunities were innumerable. The 
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example of her son Camillo in re- 
signing his dignities emboldened 
many ‘of the religious to seek ex- 
emption from their vows, and all 
who could give tangible proof of 
being in earnest found her leniently 
disposed. Criminals walked at 
liberty in the streets, for the guilty 
readily purchased their freedom ; 
the prisons were filled with the in- 
nocent, who could not afford, or 
were unwilling, to accuse them- 
selves by a bribe. In politics the 
same ruling passion governed every 
move. Nunzios were withdrawn 
from foreign courts to economise 
the cost of their missions, and no 
doubt the peace of the world was 
promoted by her refusal to allow 
Innocent to incur expense by med- 
dling in external affairs. Under- 
hand she played a game of her own 
It was of no moment to her that 
the defeat of the Spaniards would 
expose Naples and Milan to the 
dreaded ambition of the French, 
but a bribe of 50,000 seudi induced 
her to procure the introduction of 
provisions for the Spanish garrison 
when they were hard pressed in 
the insurrection of Masaniello. 

But the Pope’s declining health 
began to awaken anxieties about 
the future. Knowing well the Ro- 
man Court, she had great confidence 
in the treasure she had amassed to 
procure immunity from the prose- 
cution there was too much reason 
to dread; but she had no friends ; 
many whom she had plundered ; 
none whom she had obliged. And 
now, to secure herself on that side 
also, the finest stroke of policy—one 
which shows Olimpia’s sagacity in 
discerning her interest, and | her self- 
control in securing it—was played 
in the very camp of her enemies. 
She proposed terms of accommoda- 
tion to the Barberini, and procured 
their return to honour and wealth. 
A marriage between a scion of that 
family anda daughter of Giustiniani, 
the recall of Cardinal Antonio from 
banishment, and the promotion of the 
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elder son to the rank of cardinal, 
—on these stipulations past animo- 
sities were to be forgotten, and protec- 
tion secured for her person and inte- 
rests when thus united with the most 
powerful faction in the Conclave. 

She was only just in time. In 
the month of September 1654 the 
end was evidently drawing near ; 
the chief actors in the scene were 
ready forthelhackneyed part of heart- 
less selfishness at the death-bed of 
an old man esteemed only for his 
money value. The vultures sniffed 
the tainted air, and hovered round 
the chamber in the Quirinal, now 
loathsome with his offensive disease. 
The galleries of the Vatican echoed 
in the still night to the rustling 
of women’s garments, as they ran- 
sacked every corner for prey. They 
were compelled to make common 
cause, and transported to the palace 
of Olimpia whatever could be 
carried off without arousing the 
attention of the people. 

In the day-time Olimpia sat at 
the receipt of custom. Time pressed ; 
she abated her price, and the sale 
of benefices went at a rapid rate. 
One only instance is recorded of an 
ecclesiastic touched with compunc- 
tion, and offering Olimpia to resign 
his ill-gotten preferment on the 
restoration of two-thirds of the 
bribe. This did not suit her views; 
but she assured him the Pope still 
survived, and sent him the sacred 
benediction, on which he might 
rely for deliverance out of tho 
hands of the Devil. 

At length, on the 7th of July, 
1655, universal rejoicings proclaime d 
the melancholy event. Olimpia 
made her escape, leaving the dying 
Pope in the hands of a servant. 
She passed many anxious hours, 
fearing an attack upon her treasures: 
but the Romans are placable when 
the object of their rage is out of 
sight—‘morto il cane, morta la 

rabbia’—and they left her in peace 
to devote her energies to secure the 
election of a friendly successor. 
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The policy of her measures, and 
the influence she had acquired, 
enabled her to prolong the election 
for three months, while her interests 
were the point on which the Con- 
clave always split. Many a worthy 
candidate was displaced by the 
‘flying squadron’ formed in the 
Conclave at her instigation out of 
the adherents of the late Pope; 
while, on the other hand, her friends 
failed to carry the election even of 
a neutral like Cherubino, because 
the opponents declared they would 
do nothing to help Olimpia to a 
place among the Cherubim. Weary 
at last of contending, they agreed 
upon Chigi, a cardinal of Innocent’s 
creation, but universally acceptable, 
as of honest principle and pledged 
to no party. Olimpia’s hopes re- 
vived, but only to be more bitterly 
mortified when her officious con- 
gratulations were coldly received, 
and the applications of her friends 
repulsed with an assurance that 
justice should be done. That was 
the last thing she desired. However, 
with undaunted courage, sheasserted 
her innocence, and, in obedience to 
the Pope’s edict, retired to Viterbo, 
satisfied, she said,to leave her cause 
in the hands of a just arbitrator. 
A process was instituted under 
various heads, particularly for an 
account of two millions and a half 
of gold ducats, besides innumerable 
jewels and articles of value. It 
was delayed by the breaking out of 
the plague in Rome and through 
great part of Italy. Olimpia re- 
treated to her estate at San Martino, 
and shut herself up with her 
servants, in the vainhope of exclud- 
ing the pest. Her household first 
fell victims to the disease; at last 
she herself was found to have 
perished in the same solitary and 
deserted condition in which she had 
left Innocent to linger to his end. 
It was supposed that the process so 
formally begun would be resumed 
against the heirs of Olimpia, and 
some of the plunder be restored to 
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the defrauded Treasury. But time 
had passed ; ‘ si cambia di pensieri,’ 
say the Romans, with a change of 
circumstances. The relations of 
Alexander VII. had now established 
themselves in Rome, and some pro- 
vision must be made for their 
dignity; a compromise was effected, 
by which indeed no benefit accrued 
to the pillaged Church, but the 
Pope’s family divided among them 
a million scudi; the soul of Olimpia 
obtained formal absolution, her 
body honourable burial; and amid 
the murmurs of the people the 
prosecution dropped. 

It was long, however, before the 
memory of these transactions died 
away. The palace in the Piazza 
Navona provoked reminiscences not 
to the advantage of Pamfilio, in 
whose possession it remained; and 
the cardinals, disappointed of their 
division of the spoils, included 
even the hitherto immaculate Chigi 
in their sarcasms. Sforza was bold 
enough to declare that Olimpia’s 
plunder of the Church had passed 
de latrone in latronem, and the 
Dominican Friars were encouraged 
to prepare in their cloisters pasqui- 
nades to be circulated in public. 
They in particular, it is said, were 
expert at this work; for, being at 
the head of the Inquisition, they 
could be witty at the expense of 
others, appropriating to themselves 
the sallies and jests of the publica- 
tions which they confiscated. 

Thus ends the curious and in- 
structive episode of Olimpia’s reign. 
It presents the Vicar of Christ, and 
the government of His Church, 
under a phase in some respects 
novel to the world. There have 
been worse men than Innocent X. 
at the head of the Church, and 
women more profligate than Olim- 
pia have fed their vices upon its 
sacred pastures. Her avarice and 
ambition after a time smothered 
other passions. The Roman people 
and Church had long since been ha- 
bituated to scenes of reckless cruelty 
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and extravagant lasciviousness in 
her irresponsible rulers, and still 
the system survived. It was anew 
trial to see the whole Papal ad- 
ministration subjected to the ar- 
bitrary will of one ambitious wo- 
man, and exposed in its corruption 
and venality to general derision and 
contempt.? But neither the one 
condition nor the other will shake 
the confidence of a Romanist, who 
regards the Pope’s impeccability in 
official functions as unaffected by 
personal character; who believes 
that a Divine afflatus acts for the 
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benefit of the Church through the 
chosen vessel as mechanically as a 
stream through a conduit pipe; 
while, moreover, by a supernatural 
virtue, it is exempt from being 
vitiated by any accidental foulness 
of the channel through which it 
has to pass. Neither the virtues of 
those who have adorned their high 
station, as far as the system would 
allow, nor the enrolment of others 
in the chronicles of infamy, affect in 
his apprehension a question which 
is to be determined logically upon 
assumed premisses. 


orecchie fosse ricevuta questa fama nelle 


provincie oltramontane, e massimamente in Germania, ove fu detto che le sole facolta 
di una vedova Romana sariano bastanti per un anno alle paghe degli eserciti.’—Pallavicini, 


lib. ii. 
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BY MATTHEW 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FTER the conversation with my 
landlord, I went out to have my 

hair cut, and entered the first hair- 
dressing establishment to hand. As 
Juck would have it, my head, still 
full of the Conservative theories of 
Mr. McCann, fell into the hands of 
an artist who was a Radical in po- 
litics—a Londoner, whose cockney 
tongue had, by residence in the 
country, acquired a strong smack of 
native brogue. His politics were 
red of the deepest crimson, and 
avowed with an extreme reckless- 
ness of language; he was a free- 
thinker in religion as well as in 
politics, a member of the Hinter- 


national, and thoroughly sympa- 
thised with those patriots who had 
fired the city of Paris and died for 
the sacred cause, whatever it might 


be, of the Commvoon. Upon the 
great local topic of the hour he 
held likewise strong opinions. The 
tyranny of the upper classes was 
at bottom of everything evil in 
this world. The Duke was a con- 
victed invader of popular rights, 
whose existence as such should not 
be worth an hour’s purchase, if social 
questions were properly understood. 

*‘Dooks and such like ’ave ’ad 
their day, and are now going to be 
swep’ out of sight—out of the way 
of the people, the almighty people ; 
that’s the “hole of it,’ he said, doing 
up my learned head with an elaborate 
care. ‘A change in society is com- 
in’ on, sir—a radical change—and 
them as keeps the eyes in their 
"eads open can see it without star- 
ing. Who'd miss your Dook if he 
were abolish’? I ask you that. 
What place does he fill that could 
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not be filled by anybody else, or 
better left empty altogether? But 
if there were no hairdressers to 
shampoo and brush the ’eads of 
society, how would society get 
along? What would ’appen it? 
Would not the ’eads of society run 
wild, sir ? 

* Heducationis doin’ its workiu this 
hage, sir—its silent, ’oly, emancipat- 
in hoffice—a fac’ we all must recog- 
nise. After many hages of sloth and 
darkness—of hignominious slumber 
—the people is rubbin’ itseyesat last, 
waking up to its rights, finding out 
hisse’f to be the beginning and 
end, and middle too, of everything 
a’most. As a principle, everything 
is wrong which the people don’t like. 
Nobles, priests, Church and State, 
things for wimming and children 
and individuals of inferior capa- 
city, like the beasts of the field. 

‘I’m a plebeian myself, sir, and 
glory in it. I’m more proud of my 
humble peesition this minute then 
if in these veins ran the noble 
blood of hall the ’Owards. Shall 
I make you up alittle bear’s grease, 
or capillary fluid, or a bottle of 
Prince’s mixture, for the coming 
ball spot on the top of your ’ead, 
sir? The mixture is patronised by 
his Royal Highness, besides the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Chief Secretary, 
Army, Navy, and general aristo- 
cracy, and only half a crownd.’ 

With the exterior of my head 
ornamented by the art, and the 
interior of it illuminated by the 
social theories of this discursive bar- 
ber, I issued from the shop—to re- 
enter it, however, the next moment. 

The forenoon had been fine—a 
guarantee in the perverse local 
climate for having a tempestuous 
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afternoon. It now rained, hurri- 
eaned, one of their Sandyflat 
showers. The natives were in a 
way rather proud of this weather. 
It was a popular boast that at 
Sandyflat it knew howto rain, and in 
my experience it was not likely to 
lose its talent for want of practice. 

‘The weather looks broken,’ I 
observed to a citizen refuged, like 
myself, in the hairdresser’s porch, 

** Nothing of the kind—only a 
shower. Always better have it 
come down heavy at first. It will 
clear up by-and-by, perhaps,’ he 
added, with the doubtful hopeful- 
ness of a native. ‘Any way, it is 
fine seasonable weather, and will 
do good to the country. Must be 
lots of growing in it. Ha! that’s 
for a gust. Do a deal of good. I 
don’t call this by any means a bad 
day,’ continued my philosopher, ex- 
amining the heavens with a critical 
eye; ‘’tis clearing up already. Rains 
a good deal in other places beside 
Sandyflat, too,’ he added apolo- 
getically, as I followed the direction 
of his gaze. 

‘But you do everything so well 
here.’ 

‘So everybody says,’ my native 
answered compl: cently, 

The tempest having partially 
abated, I went forth into the street. 
With a burst of sunshine came a 
burst of martial music, and with 
the music a crowd, loosely mar- 
shalled in military order, rounded a 
corner of the square in front—a 
body of young men marching in 
irregular files of three or seven 
deep, and moving in step to the 
music. What a change in the 
temper of the Castle! The lounging 
policeman looked excited but tame : 
he turned a longing, game-scenting 
eye at this display, but moved not. 
There was no banner; it was not a 
party tune; it did not come within 
the meaning of the Act. 

What a change in the temper 
of the times! ‘But a_ twelve- 
month since it would have fared ill 
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with those political musicians; these 
step- marchers would then have 
bivouacked in the county prison, 
and that aggressive drum, which 
now thwacked on with an audacious 
sense of security, be made the ob- 
ject of a military movement by the 
‘Royal Irish.’ Some valorous petty 
constable would, perhaps, have 
fleshed his maiden weapon in its 
hollows and let all its seditious 
wind escape. These mechanic 
ranks would have then been blud- 
geoned into disruption ; but now the 
Lord Phoenix, the ruler of the land, 
has laid his bludgeon down. These 
are piping times of peace ; the stal- 
wart constable has declined to the 
legitimate area-railings business, 
and dangles an idle baton. It has 
been decided that a temperance 
band, even when marched in step 
to a Celtic tune, is no longer a 
danger to the British Constitution. 
The Lord-Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary have laid their heads to- 
gether over it. The Crown law 
officers have been consulted, and 
the Privy Council has decided. 
They are a fine people those 
natives—poetic, pomp-loving, with 
a real fondness for the farce of 
soldiering. ‘How stupid of our 
Government not to utilise this mili- 
tary fancy,’ lobserved. Shall I con- 
fess the weakness, the mere impulse 
of vanity which moved me then? 
Perhaps it was due to the influence 
of my hairdresser’s eloquence, but I 
passed through this crowdof solemn, 
earnest-looking young men with 
a kindling sensation — something 
which I had not felt, or remembered 
to have felt, since those early mo- 
mentous days when I had first 
mounted the Young Ireland plat- 
form, after having turned my back 
on those vague but proverbial 
maxims of patriotism ‘the princi- 
ples of the great O’Connell.’ Sud- 
denly my stale patriotism awakened 
and pricked up its ears afresh— 
those ears which for so many years 
had been lying limp and flat under 
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cover of the professional horse-hair. 
I had been a patriot at one time, 
also a popular member. I remem- 
bered that now; perhaps some one 
in the crowd might remember it 
also. Who knows? recognise me 
in a complimentary manner. There 
might be a movement of caps 
among those marching mechanics. 
Possibly a cheer would be raised 
for Counsellor Catlyne, the once 
independent member, the National- 
ist hero, the pride of ’48. The 
Irish are said to be a demonstrative 
race, and easily provoked to cheer 
without being difficult as to the 
matter of the cheer or manner of 
man who may happen momentarily 
to provoke it. Their enthusiasm is 
ever in leash, ready to be slipped at 
any sort of game. I did not find 
it so on this occasion—not a head 
uncovered amongst the ill-mannered 
rogues, not a voice lifted up; no 
one observed, at least attended to, 
my presence, 

So entirely absent or neglectful 
in this respect was the crowd, that 
I turned to follow in its wake, be- 
heving that my identity had not 
been perceived, that no person had 
recognised me—it was likely enough, 
as I had been so long absent from 
the place. 

This impression was, however, 
erroneous, for as [ followed the tail 
of the crowd the music ceased 
abruptly, and I overheard the con- 
versation of a group of young men 
in iront, 

‘ That’s Catlyne—Counsellor Cat- 
lyne—the ’Forty-eight man who 
ratted and sold the pass. He is now 
a Government hack, with his foot 
on the Castle back stairs—one of 
our expectant members, a gentleman 
1n waiting.’ 

‘You can see that in his face; I 
read sneak in his eyes without 
knowing him,’ was the answer. 

‘He'd like to carry on the patriot 
business for the sake of the briefs, 
but it won’t do, poor man.’ 

I turned quickly upthe next street, 
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and as quickly turned away from 
my opinion about the policy of per- 
mitting bands of idle apprentices to 
impede the traffic and disturb pub- 
lic order with their seditious music. 
I was much annoyed. Things were 
coming to a pretty pass when per- 
sons in a mean rank of life applied 
such terms to the constitutional 
representatives of the country ; this 
was their boasted democratic spirit! 

The way led straight to the post- 
office, and in the same building 
stood the now amalgamated tele- 
graphic department. 

I suddenly remembered a certain 
authority on several fisheries and 
foreshores, which might be of con- 
sequence as a reference, and entered 
the office to communicate with my 
clerk in Dublin on the subject. 

Perhaps my temper was disturbed 
and demanded an immediate chan- 
nel of escape, for, concluding the 
message, I added these wholly un- 
necessary words: ‘This district 
disorganised—seditious music in the 
streets, operatives parading in mili- 
tary array.’ The addition was gra- 
tuitous and provoked only by my 
feelings at the moment; it was a 
mental relief to get it out, and I 
handed in the message to the clerk, 
my temper still simmering. 

‘In its turn, sir,’ he added in a 
pert tone; ‘must wait its turn; 
other people have to be served as 
well as you.’ 

Two persons were already wait- 
ing at the counter, but there seemed 
no anxiety to despatch their busi- 
ness. Nobody seemed in a hurry 
about it; the second clerk was 
superintending his nails at the desk 
and leisurely whistling the last bars 
of a negro melody. He nodded to 
the other man to take my message 
without interrupting his tune. 

‘T happen to be ina hurry, ard 
my message is of importance.’ 

‘Most people who use telegraplis 
are in a hurry, but it don’t matter, 
don’t put us out a bit; we are used 
to it. We never make the least 
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difference on that account in this 
office.’ 

The clerks chuckled in duet. 
‘Let us see your message. Ah! 
Dablin; exactly. Weare not work- 
ing to Dublin; wires broke down 
since morning. You see there was 
no use in making such a fuss about 
it after all, losing your temper for 
nothing.’ 

‘Not working to Dublin? The 
reason, pray ?’ 

*Caun’t say ; the storm probably.’ 

‘Are the wires being repaired ? ’ 

*Caun’t imagine. Don’t concern 
me.’ 

‘Shall you be working to-day ?’ 

‘Haven't an ide—ah,.’ 

‘So I perceive, indeed,’ was my 
tart rejoinder. Then,afterapause— 

‘Pray tell the postmaster I want 
to see him. I demand a moment’s 
interview with him,—just one mo- 
ment,’ with emphasis. 

At this the junior laughed afresh. 

‘Caun’t sce the postmaster to- 
day ; gone to Banshee races.’ 

‘ Well, the superintendent; I have 
a complaint to make on this in- 
stant.’ 

‘Superintendent gone fishing.’ 

* The next man, then—somebody, 
anybody. Linsist on seeing the next 
man in authority at once.’ 

‘Tam the next man; Iam any- 
body,’ said the first clerk calmly. 
‘Here are the forms; be good 
enough to say what you complain 
of—must be all written out in a 
legible hand. See directions on the 
back.’ 

‘Of nothing; I complain of no- 
thing whatever,’ I added, amazed 
at his coolness. ‘Iam, on the con- 
trary, filled with admiration both 
at the excellent working of your 
establishment and at the exceeding 
courtesy of the officials. Good 
morning, gentlemen.’ 

I left the counter and the office, 
pausing a moment in the doorway 
leading to the strect. The following 
sentences passed then sotto voce be- 
tween the clerks: 
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‘Who is the country cousin, for 
a wonder? thinks himself a person- 
age; but not mixed much in so- 
ciety, I fancy,’ said the one. 

‘Don’t you know ? that’s Catlyne 
the member. May report us all and 
have youup. Put your foot in it 
this time, Dick, for certain. That 
tongue of yours hangs too loose 
and will get you into trouble yet,’ 
said a third voice as I turned into 
the street. 

In a few minutes I found myself 
before an architectural front of 
faded and dilapidated stucco; on 
one side of the entrance a statue of 
Minerva, on the other Apollo with 
his lyre—it was the public library 
—and, suddenly remembering that 
a local history of Sandyflat was ex- 
tant, which might possibly contain 
information of a useful technical 
nature, I entered the porch. This 
abode of learning and the Muses 
was in a most discomforting condi- 
tion of antiquity; the ‘dust of the 
8:hools’ was so painfully well pre- 
served that it had evidently been 
long since an irreverent new broom 
exercised its proverbial functions 
there. However, a pervading dingi- 
ness spread a charitable conceal- 
ment over all, so that the peculiari- 
ties of the place did not fully 
exhibit themselves at first sight. 
The windows were dim with a cur- 
tain which Time and his handmaiden 
the spider had patiently woven on 
the panes. 

But the absence of solar light 
was amply compensated for by an 
abounding intellectual brilliancy, 
which reflected itself in varied social 
attractions in the interior of the 
hall. 

The library was a sort of scien- 
tific club, a centre of intelligence, 
an assembly point where local cele- 
brities, the literary and scientific 
votaries of the town, encountered 
for untrammelled discussion. As 
I entered at bottom of the stair- 
case, a group of solemn-visaged, 
drab-vested theologians were pom- 
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pously discussing pump water as a 
spiritual regenerator—not from a 
baptismal, but from a physical and 
human constitutional, a ‘ cleanliness 
and godliness,’ point of view. On 
the lobby a Dissenting clergyman 
was descanting on a fresh vege- 
tarian theory, explaining the re- 
generative virtues lying in a die- 
tary of bread-crumb and parsley 
fritters ; and on the landing by the 
librarian’s desk a knot of ladies of 
the advanced school were eloquent 
upon woman’s mission, woman's 
rights, feminine frivolity, homco- 
pathic medicinals, and the Turkish 
bath. 

I introduced myself to the libra- 
rian, and enquired for Diddleton’s 
History of Sandyflat. 

The lip of this learned official 
curved in literary contempt as I 
named the work. 

‘Don’t keep local histories in 
this library,’ he answered. ‘In the 
way of national history, however, 
we have The Life and Times of 
O’Connell—a very valuable work, 
and scarce.’ 

‘I fear it would not answer,’ I 
replied. ‘In fact, my object is to 
gather information about your river 
here, your so justly celebrated river 
—concerning its condition in early 
times. Perhaps it is more a ques- 
tion of geographical research than 
anything else. Can you direct me 
to any work containing an old map 
of the marshes of Sandyflat ?’ 

‘If it be geography, you'll find an 
excellent pair of globes in the next 
room. I dare say in as good order 
as any in the empire, though they 
may want dusting. You can make 
any use you please of them,’ said 
the librarian affably; ‘they are 
quite at your disposal.’ 

‘But it is a point about sound- 
ings and navigation which I desire 
to examine.’ 

‘In that case better apply to a 
land surveyor, civil engineer, or 
person of that sort. We are al- 
together for literature here, pure 
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literature. Yousee nothingelse,’ said 
the librarian, waving his pocket- 
handkerchief majestically in the di- 
rection of a table strewn with the 
gaudily dressed literature of that 
eminent name, ‘ nothing but Mudie, 
as you may observe—the newest 
books only. Nothing but the latest 
works of fashionable merit will do in 
Sandyflat—the delicacies of the sea- 
son in literature, nothing else. Our 
subscribers know the difference of 
it too well—a reading people. The 
ephemeral trash which circulates 
in other places will not do here.’ 

‘IT am alone to-night at the hotel,’ 
I said, after a hasty examination of 
the table; ‘could you give me some- 
thing to read to pass the time— 
a volume of Thackeray, suppose?’ 

‘ Author of the Trish Sketch Book ! 
We don’t keep immoral writers,’ 
said the librarian severely. 

‘ Dickens, then, for old acquaint- 
ance sake—anything of his, the first 
to hand.’ 

‘We certainly have some works 
by Dickens, and—ay, yes, Pick- 
wick—we have Pickwick, but he is 
out at present. It is a night book, 
moreover, and engaged Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday. However, 
I'll put your name down for a turn, 
and perhaps if you call again this 
day week, we might have Pickwick 
or some volume of Dickens’ re- 
turned: books by that author are 
in much request amongst our gene- 
ral readers.’ 

‘Never mind; anything else will 
do, then; say Anthony Trollope, on 
chance.’ 

‘Trollope? Vulgar ; Ican’t under- 
derstand how anybody reads Trol- 
lope. Mauvais ton! besides, we 
haven’t got him in the library.’ 

‘ George Eliot ?’ 

‘Immoral.’ 

‘Macaulay ?’ 

* Out.’ 

‘Give me one of the older men, 
then—Swift or Sterne —I’m not 
particular.’ 

‘Tommy, bring the key of the 
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Belles Lettres closet,’ said the libra- 
rian, in a measured tone, addressing 
his assistant at the desk. ‘ We 
have a valuable collection of that 
kind of literature of English clas- 
sics, but we keep it locked up care- 
fully out of the way of the sub- 
scribers—you can understand? We 
are custodians of the morals of 
youth, and mine is a responsible 
position,’ added the librarian. ‘The 
key of the Belles Lettres closet, 
Tommy, if you please.’ 

Tommy, a diminutive youth, 
grimy with classic dust, ink-be- 
daubed, replied in a piping voice, 
‘The lock of the Belles Lettres 
press is broke, sir, and won’t open. 
Besides, the kay is lost this month 
and better ; no account of it any- 
where; not that it would be any 
good if we could find it, but we 
can’t.’ 

‘You hear; the books are un- 
doubtedly there, only we can’t get 
at them,’ said the librarian tran- 
quilly. ‘ However, the committee 
meets on Wednesday, and I will 
arrange to have a sub-committee 
appointed to take the actual state of 
the Belles Lettres closet into consi- 
deration, andto report thereon. They 
will probably make an order to have 
the lock picked, so that on Thurs- 
day or Friday week, if you could 
call—’ 

As the librarian intended to be 
courteous, I thanked him and with- 
drew. 

Quitting the library, I reached a 
open space in the next street : this 
was the Grand Square. At the 
upper end a building of pretentious 
architecture: this was the Royal 
Exchange—apparently a centre ot 
intelligence also. Around it were 
evidences of business and of move- 
ment. Men stood in groups by the 
pillars of the portico, joking, tattling, 
hearing the news, or, with characte- 
ristic haziness of ‘mind, speculating 
on the perpetual weather. The 
Royal Exchange was border land, 

where representatives of all the 
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local sets met in equality; the lead- 
ing Brobdignags, the great bacon 
and tallow people, the superb haber- 

dashers, who dwelt in the villas 
of the West End, put aside their 
airs at the Royal Exchange, be- 
came quite human and familiar, 
and actually shook hands with 
petty folk of the same condition in 
life as themselves. The proper cir- 
culation of daily tattle demanded 
this social concession; news could 
not go on without it, and no item 
of news was disdained there. No 
peddling detail of private or do- 
mestic life was beneath the atten- 
tion of the frequenters of the Royal 
Exchange. How many sets of sil- 
ver side-dishes Parvenu had com- 
manded at the silversmith’s; how 
he had put up a cockade, put down 
the shop front, and put his foot in 
it about the coat of arms; how 
Doodle had purchased an old estate, 
and Noodle a new wagonette ; 
whether the Clancys had cut the 
Sheehys, or the Sheehys the 
Clancys s, and how the Malachis had 
turned their backs on both; if 
Brown’s daughter was to marry 
young Jones, and whether cold poi- 
son was by consequence to be the 
resource of Miss Robinson ; and then 
Gourmet had made another pur- 
chase of port, or—delicate and de- 
licious morsel—how Gourmand had, 
out of spite, purchased the only 
turbot visible in the market on the 
last fast day, merely because his 
enemy the Dean happened to have a 
dinner party, snatching it from be- 
tween the hungry teeth of the 
Church, as it were, the sacrilegious 
old sinner ;—of such varied items 
was the daily budget of local tattle 
composed, 

‘Ah! glad to see you looking so 
well, Mr. Catlyne,’ s said an acquaint- 
ance, coming up to shake hands; ‘the 
judges are not out yet, but you are 
always early, like the first swallow, 
bringing us fine weather, A man 
asked another yesterday if he had 

heard the cuckoo this year. “No,” 
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said he, “but I have seen Mr. Catlyne 
the barrister. Same thing, quite:”’ 

‘What did your friend mean 
thereby ?’ 

‘Only that the spring was com- 
ing—nothing else. A fat assizes 
this time, a full calendar, a fair 
crop of records; I quite congratu- 
late you. Two Fenian prosecu- 
tions, a faction fight, an agent- 
shooting transaction, and, centre of 
interest, the Duke’s affair. ’Tis 
quite certain to come on, I hear.’ 

‘So I understand.’ 

‘Something rattling in the way 
of costs it will be; a fine thing for 
you gentlemen, doubtless, however 
the cat jumps. "Twill go on, of 
course; but who cares? The pub- 
lic is there to stand it on one side, 
and the Duke on the other; both 
long purses and good pays, Mr. 
Public and my Lord. I always 
thought it a foolish suit for the 
commissioners to get into from the 
start. Don’t see where they are 
going to in it—can’t.’ 

‘All Wagtail’s doing from the 
beginning—Wagtail’s and nothing 
else,’ said another man, joining the 
conversation—‘a restless, discon- 
tented fellow always; leads the 
commissioners by the nose.’ 

‘Don’t think the Duke himself 
likes it any more than the commis- 
sioners,’ said a third merchant. 

‘An ill wind that serves nobody, 
as I observed to Mr. Catlyne,’ said 
my friend. ‘ Serjeant Smithereens 
will be in the case. He'll lead for 
the Duke, no doubt; the Serjeant 
and Anthony Dudgeon are such 
friends; Poynter also.’ 

‘Is old Tony Dodger the attor- 
ney? He gets his nose into all the 
good things going. Nothing like a 
moral character for an attorney 
these times, and Dodger is rich in 
morals,’ 


‘Yet he has even more character 
than morals.’ 


‘And twice as much business as 
character, lucky fellow.’ 
‘Be sure that neither Serjeant 
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Smithereens nor Mr. Poynter will 
hold briefs,’ I said, moving away 
from the group; ‘you will find it 
turn out as I say.’ 

Perhaps: my tone of voice be- 
trayed an involuntary consciousness, 
or it might have been pure inven- 
tion—a stroke of genius on the 
part of some lynx-eyed by-stander 
—but the news of my promotion 
was immediately all over the room. 
As I quitted the place at once I did 
not then hear the comments to 
which the topic gave rise, but they 
were faithfully reported to me after- 
wards by a steadfast friend. 

‘My mind has changed upon this 
matter,’ said one man, addressing 
the group by the fire after my de- 
parture. ‘I now think the com- 
missioners will get a verdict; they 
will have the best of the action. 
Not that they have the merits of it 
—that does not follow—but if 
Catlyne is to lead for the Duke, 
twill make a difference.’ 

‘A far better arrangement that 
for Catlyne than for the Duke, I 
imagine,’ answered another. 

‘A wonder old Dodger consented to 
it: he well knows the difference; but, 
what with hypocrisy, humbug, and 
scraping money together, they say 
old Tony is getting into his dotage. 
And like enongh ; it looks like it to 
go select a man like Catlyne, with- 
out either learning or law or ante- 
cedents, or prospects even—a man 
whose only ,jhope is a Government 
provision.’ 

‘But Smithereens and the others 
are off the circuit, and Catlyne is 
creeping into business; he is get- 
ting on,’ said a partisan. 

‘He'll be a long time creeping on 
before he gets into any business of 
mine forone,’ was theanswer. ‘Com- 
mins, I'll bring anactionagainst you 
about the right of way to the timber 
yard next assizes, if you only pro- 
mise to have Catlyne for counsel. 
Say Catlyne, and the thing is done. 
I'll serve you with a writ at once. 
What news for Wagtail this selec- 
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tion of counsel. He seems in capi- 
tal spirits; must be that he has 
heard about it already. ’Tis as 
good as securing him a verdict 
beforehand, in my opinion.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


A RESTLESS night. This excitement 
kept my brain on the whirl. Had 
it been only a matter of per- 
sonal anxiety which was lodged 
there, it would not have mattered. 
I should have enjoyed an ordinary 
repose then, even thoughan interview 
with an angry creditor, or an exe- 
cution of my goods, was to be the 
event of the morning, for I had 
been trained in the patient uses of 
adversity; my temperament was 
philosophic ; but good fortune was : 
novelty that upset me. 1t was such 
a new sensation to discern the fickle 
goddess at length approaching with 
extended arms and a smiling coun- 
tenance, that my eyes were haggard 
from staring all through the night 
at her comely features. And For- 
tune kept hertryst. Next morning 
broke in sunshine, and with its sun- 
shine came the agreeable visit of 
Anthony Dudgeon. We had a 
highly satisfactory interview. The 
old gentleman courteously accepted 
a cup of tea, and I accepted all his 
views on various details and busi- 
ness arrangements. 

* You can understand that I might 
have selected other counsel, if my 
plainness does not offend you, Mr. 
Catlyne,’ said Dudgeon, in a pomp- 
ous tone, as the interview came to 
anend. ‘We had the whole cir- 
cuit to choose from, as I observed 
to my Lord Duke; but what we re- 
quire is not so much an orator to 
attract the sympathies of a jury box 
by twisting a technical question of 
soundings and riparian proprietary 
into a question of politics and reli- 
gion with a party bias; we want be- 
ijore all things a working lawyer, 
who will keep to the line of the 
case, and buckle into a very intri- 
cate subject.’ 
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‘T’ll buckle in, you may rely.’ 

‘It will trespass on your other 
engagements—absorb much of your 
professional time.’ 

‘I am quite willing that it shall, 
Mr. Dudgeon.’ 

We shook hands; I accompanied 
him to the door. Kind old man, 
the very room seemed better for 
his presence ; it was as if a blessing 
remained behind; an odour of 
kindness pervaded the apartment. 

I got round to the fire, pushed 
the breakfast table on one side, 
and, having piled my letters and 
papers conveniently near, with my 
back in an arm-chair, my slippers 
on the fender, an excellent cigar 
between my lips, proceeded to enjoy 
my papers and the morning in as 
contented a state of indolent occu- 
pation as any citizen within the 
borough boundary of Sandyflat. 

Perhaps I exaggerated the anti- 
cipated professional position which 
seemed on the eve of attainment; 
but I permitted myself so to ex- 
aggerate, without suffering the 
dreamy, rose-tinted impressions of 
my mind to be dispelled by any 
method of arithmetical forecasting, 
or by the frigid forebodings of mere 
common sense. 

In a while I had drifted on into 
a dreamy, blissful state of insensi- 
bility to personal anxieties. I had 
entered the Paradise of an absolute 
forgetfulness. 

ls it ever Paradise for any time 
without entrance of the serpent 
into the bower? That old ex- 
perience of the Garden of Eden 
keeps repeating itself in varied 
forms throughout the chequered 
dramas of our lives. 

I had scarcely, therefore, decided 
that I was an exceedingly lucky 
and much to be envied individual, 
than the disturbing cause appeared. 
There was a knock at the door of 
my apartment. 

It was but an ordinary tap, yet 
I started as if a nerve had been 
suddenly touched. There must be 
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something in presentiments. I 
winced at this interruption in a 
sort of pain, with an acute sense 
of foreboding. Perhaps the inert- 
ness, the state of physical relaxa- 
tion, to which I had yielded ren- 
dered me susceptible to the influence 
of anything like a shock, as mediums 
in a certain condition of somnam- 
bulism are said to cry out at the 
merest touch. 

At all events, when the angel of 
destiny entered, in the form only of 
the waiter with a telegraphic mes- 
sage, 1 could scarce realise that it 
was nothing more. The message 
was from my clerk, probably, about 
the law book. I bade the man 
place it on the table; it was not 
worth while deranging my position 
for it. 

What a nervous temperament 
mine was. A sort of tightness 
across the chest remained for some 
moments after the waiter’s de- 
parture. ‘After all, nervousness 
is one of the symptoms of genius, 
a characteristic of it. Some con- 
solation in that,’ I said, applying a 
light to my extinct cigar. ‘Without 
other evidence of possessing the 
Divine gift, even a disagreeable 
flavour of it is a distinction, is 
always something.’ Then, resolving 
to control this inconvenient habit 
of mental apprehensiveness in 
future, I endeavoured to find my 
way back to dreamland. 

The morning was, however, 
sharp, and the sharpness demanded 
that I should presently derange my 
position in order to replenish the 
flagging fire. The fire-irons were 
just within reach. As I half-turned 
with the fire-tongs in my hand, I 
noticed the yellow envelope lying 
upon the table, and lazily lifted it to- 
wards me with the tongs. ‘These 
telegrams are cursed inventions of 
modern civilisation. I never knew 
good come of the electric wire yet— 
nothing but misery, confusion, and 
precipitate action. They might 
have taken it more leisurely in 
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Dublin, however. This business 
would have kept over for a post. 
A letter would have answered every 
purpose,’ I added, breaking the en- 
velope. ‘Eh!’ 


‘From Canon Ingomar, 
‘Raglan Place, 
* London.’ 


Then followed the abominable 
jargon of the document. I had to 
repeat it aloud before taking in the 
astounding substanceof the message, 
which ran as follows: 

‘Important deputation organising 
to wait on Lord Bambino. Educa- 
tion movement. A crisis appre- 
hended. More M.P.’s wanted. I 
have promised for you. Appoint- 
ment probably Wednesday after- 
noon. Better leave morning mail. 
Rely on you of course. All staunch 
friends are expected.’ 

‘Rely on me—leave by the 
morning mail! Ah! you rely on 
me of course, Canon Ingomar.’ I 
rang the bell violently. 


CHAPTER X, 


Tue waiter, boots, chambermaid, 
and supernumeraries arrived in 
flurried detachments in answer to 
the summons of my bell. My in- 
structions to the servants were 
delivered in a breath: I should 
be back presently if anybody called ; 
letters and telegrams were to wait 
for my return. 

‘If you think to catch me again 
in London this session, Canon Ingo- 
mar, you may well boast of your 
wit. If you can persuade me to 
abandon circuit, surrender an op- 
portunity of distinction, damage my 
prospects, merely to become the 
blind instrument of your intrigues, 
only to form a feeble unit of a 
reluctant deputation on a mawkish 
subject, you are a master mind, 
and I menial to the heart’s core—a 
mere pawn on a chessboard, to be 
pushed about capriciously according 
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to the fancy of the player or the 
fortunes of the game. 

‘Epvucation ! what is it to me? 
Mix or mangle this education 
scheme according to your fancy. 
I am out of the play for this session. 
The people may rest untaught till 
—till their nails grow as long as 
Nabuchodonosor’s, and they eat 
vach other like cannibals, for ought 
I care. Let the country go to 
smash all round if it likes. Let 
anybody else go to town to save 
it who likes, but I, Catlyne, won’t. 
You'll have to 
somebody else this time, Canon. 
You'll have to look elsewhere for 
the pup pets you require. This 
once the wire which moves me is 
out of order, I'll send not my per- 
son, but my feelings to London at 
once, not by to-morrow’s mail, but 
with all despatch,’ I added, com- 
pleting a hasty toilet, and crossing 
the street to the telegraph office. 


‘You shall ‘have such a piece of 


my mind as you scarcely expect : 
the trodden worm will turn in the 
end.’ 

I moved through the street with 
perhaps greater precipitancy than 
was consistent with personal 
dignity ; but the iron within was 
blazing hot, and I did not suffer its 
temper to cool for want of imme- 
diate action. 

The whistling clerk was in the 
telegraph office, but he stopped his 
tune at my appearance. 

* Shall I add “ M.P.” to the ad- 
dress, sir ?’ he said, with the utmost 
deference, reading over the mes- 
sage, which contained as explicit 
and as sarcastically worded a re- 
fusal as was consistent with my re- 
spect for the sacerdotal and personal 
character of my political godfather. 

Then I looked at the message 
again, and struck out one, perhaps 
two, of the more pungent expres- 
sions. Nature had given me a large 
bump of caution, which kept my 
spasmodic fits of pugnacity in wise 
restraint. The reply as amended 
went forward. I tried to think that 
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it had taken me out of the dilemma 
and put an end to the matter; but 
the Canon, I was well aware, was 
not easily shaken off from his incli- 
nations. I had had abundant expe- 
rience of his pertinacity and deter- 
mination; he could do much, but 
unless he was able to have me 
plunged into a galvanic battery and 
shot off to London like an electric 
spark, I felt that the important 
deputation was likely to lose the 

valuable aid of my advocacy, which 
the Canon had been so obliging as to 
gurantee. 

On leaving the telegraph office I 
encountered Mrs. Dudgeon. The 
amiable lady was pleased ai the 
meeting, invited me to accompany 
her for a short way, and, notwith- 
standing my disturbed mental state, 
insisted that I should remain until 
she had poured the last item of 
gossip into my inattentive ear. Ii 
was some time before I could escape, 
and then I hastened back to the 
hotel. In the hall a youth from the 
telegraph office was mispronouncing 
my name to the hall porter, and on 
the point of having a fisticuff 
encounter with that functionary on 
the question of my identity. 

‘I tell you there isn’t anyone of 
the name stopping here; I tell you 
so again,’ repet ated the porter, in an 
angry voice. ‘Do you think I'd 
go to the trouble of telling a lie to 
a brat of your size? There’s no 
counsellor of the kind stopping here, 
so there isn’t. Movea’ wan side, and 
let the gintleman pass. There is 
no standing the impidince of them 
boys since the Government bought 
them up; and a bad bargain they 
are, sir.’ 

‘But this message is for me,’ I 
said, taking the envelope. 

‘See that, now, stiffas you are,’ 
retorted the boy. 

‘Then the Government might as 
well learn them how to talk natural 
English, like a Christian, and not 
to run about the town miscalling 
gentlemen’s names and leading 
people astray.’ 
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The message was a reply from 
Canon Ingomar—already. How 
exceptionally disengaged the metro- 
politan wires appeared to be on that 
day, as if for my special annoyance. 
This despatch was discomforting : 

‘Your message received. Pray 
reconsider and consult some friend. 
As your friend I recommend reflec- 
tion. Your reply, as it stands, I 
consider bad—bad for yourself. 
Wire again this evening. I shall 
not communicate with head quar- 
tars until then. For your own sake, 
prudence.’ 

What could the Canon mean by 
this caution? True, a general elec- 
tion was likely in the autumn. 
Could my dear friend, my political 
adviser and Parliamentary patron, 
mean that an absolute subserviency 
to his will, to the mandates of the 
episcopacy, or to a small portion of 
it, was the price for retaining my 
seat in the House? Were my pri- 
vate affairs, was my personal con- 
venience, of no account? What 
could the Canon intend to convey 
by sending a warning which, to my 
disordered mind, appeared to enfold 
a threat? What was to be done ? 

Perhaps the reader will not be 
surprised if I took a middle course. 
[am not a manof strong or decided 
measures when mischief to my 
personal interests may be the result 
of hastiness ofaction. First I tem- 
porised, by sending back a message 
in apologetic terms, conveying a 
statement of the importance to my- 
self, of the interests involved, as 
clearly as the jerky and unsatis- 
factory nature of telegraphy would 
permit ; pointing out how impossi- 
ble it was to leave Sandyflat at this 
critical moment without risk of 
offending my client; and then, 
adopting: the other ‘half of the 
Canon’s advice, I determined forth- 
with to consult a friend. Who was 
the friend? There was but one 
man in Sandyflat for such an 
emergency—Anthony Dudgeon was 
that man—an excellent man of 
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business, wise and prudent. I went 
off at once to the attorney’s office. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. Dunceon’s office was a mo- 
del premises, perfect. in organisa- 
tion and arrangement in every 
business propriety. You entered a 
long passage, formed by the wall on 
one side, and on the other by a 
narrow counter, behind which ran 
a row of compartments or alcoves, 
each of which contained a young or 
middle-aged gentleman absorbed in 
the closest application. Nothing 
but the splutter of moving pens, or 
the occasional crackle of a parch- 
ment, broke the silence; rarely, 
indeed, did anything speak there 
but the pens and the documents. 
The rule of silence, the solemnity 
of business, was so impressive, that 
it seemed difficult to interrupt even 
momentarily any of those painfully 
industrious gentlemen. Noise of any 
kind was a desecration of the sanc- 
tuary, and such unavoidable com- 
munications as took place were con- 
veyed in whispered tones. In truth, 
there was small necessity of speaking 
in the office at all, as the very walls 
themselves were used as mediums 
of instruction, and spoke in clear 
but silent tones on every subject 
of business interest. The visitor in 
quest of information might spare his 
voiceif only moderately diligent with 
his eyes, for painted on the walls in 
brilliant characters, and in ingenious 
diversity of print, enclosed in mural 
medallions and panellings, were 
suggestions, instructions, remarks, 
applicable to every form of busi- 
ness procedure. The wall space 
was exhausted by this profusion of 
literary decoration ; and such sup- 
plemental items of information as 
could not find room there were 
printed upon squares of cardboard, 
which depended from the brasses of 
the various industrial alcoves along 
the line of counter. 

Here a ticket headed Investment 
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Department supplied every needful 
item of information connected with 
the judicious placing out of money, 
and exhibited a scale of charges by 
which you might secure the advice 
of Mr. Chaytor, the managing 
clerk of the financial branch. Next 
a Debt Recovery announcement 
pointed out, in semi-confidential 
terms, how unerringly bashful or 
reluctant creditors could be made 
to square up, by having recourse to 
the dignified pressure of the legal 
resources of the office. Beyond 
houses, lands, tenements, were to be 
bought, sold, or tenanted on terms 
so facile and seductive, that it was 
no wonder Mr. Huxter, the mana- 
ger of the department, had all the 
flighty and discontented lands and 
houses of the province petitioning 
for entry on his books. Further, 
in the interior of the office, quite in 
the shade, in the dark almost, was 
the most ‘tempting allurement of 
all; there any mentionable sum of 
money, from millions down to ten- 
pound notes, was to be lent out by 
way of mortgage or other approved 
security on the shortest conceivable 
notice. The interior of the division 
connected with this department 
was furnished with tiers of iron 
safes, and double-bolted, strong- 
looking boxes, which had the effect 
of directly suggesting boundless 
treasure ; it looked as if the enor- 
mous sums of money set forth in 
the advertising cards were con- 
tained in these safes and boxes, 
ready for immediate issue or dis- 
posal. In truth, the office was 
throughout upholstered with those 
coffers and labelled receptacles— 
fastnesses of the law which are 
usually associated with the attorney 
idea. These accessories, however, 
were no more than symbols which 
served to indicate the pervading 
character of the place. They were 
analogous to those blue and rose- 
coloured globes which stand in the 
windows of apothecaries shops; in 
the one case suggesting unbounded 
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physic, in the other a comprehen- 
sive supply of the luxury of litiga- 
tion, ready prepared in stock, to 
satisfy every craving of the most 
fastidious palate. 

This financial department was 
the shadiest corner of the office; 
the light there was of exceeding 
dimness, whether by accident or 
with the design of rendering trans- 
actions more solemn, secret and im- 
pressive. 

It was so dull, indeed, that I 
had a difficulty in defining the 
features of the person who sat 
within the alcove in a state of 
apparently deep preoccupation. 
When I did discern that the place 
was occupied, it was little advan- 
tage, for the occupant had plainly 
no time at my disposal. 1 stood 
leaning at the counter looking at 
him; he stood leaning over his 
desk, not in any degree attentive 
to my presence. 

‘Pray, is Mr. Dudgeon within ?’ 
I enquired at length. 

‘Within, but not visible; con- 
sult the card,’ and, without lifting 
his eye, or pausing in writing, he 
pointed with the handle end of his 
pen at a card which hung from 
the railing immediately before me : 

‘On Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays, Mr. Dudgeon is specially 
engaged from two till half-past 
four in the afternoon. Extract 
from Office Rules, No. 19: When 
principal is specially engaged, he 
can only be seen by special arrange- 
ment.’ 

This was what the card offered 
for my information. 

‘But I want to see Mr. Dudgeon 
on special business—on a matter 
of much importance,’ I said. 

‘Have you written to arrange 
interview in special hours? That 
is the usual course. If not, must 
give name and state character of 
business to me, and I'll pass it on; 
otherwise cannot, in accordance 
with the rules of the office for such 
cases made and provided.’ 
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‘But I decline to give my name, 
and have no intention of taking 
you into my confidence. I require 
to see your master without delay.’ 

‘Clients without names or busi- 
ness cannot see principal before ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning; ’tis 
against the rule as well as practice 
of the office,’ was the answer. ‘ Call 
to-morrow from ten to twelve ; you 
can have aninterview without giving 
any particulars; but if you furnish 
me with the items of information 
which it is my duty to require, you 
can, in all probability, see him at 
present.’ 

The man spoke in gloomy and 
sepulchral tones, with mechanical 
glibness, without looking up from 
the d lesk, He had a mournful face, 
eyes large and glistening, an over- 
worked expression. Conceivi ing him 
to be of an unsympathetic dispo- 
sition, I turned to the clerk next 
at hand in the next compartment, 
and repeated my enquiry. To my 
surprise he answered in nearly iden- 
tical terms, and with precisely the 
same mournful expression and 
sepulchral tone. I turned to sur- 
vey the whole line of clerks, and 
was struck by the sort of family 
likeness apparent in the entire 
array; they seemed cast in the 
same mould. I did not pursue the 
experiment further, but felt satis- 
fied that if challenged they would 
have all spoken in the same lugu- 
brious accents. The human furni- 
ture of the establishment was fitted 
up in asolemn, business-like style, be- 
coming tothe reputation of the firm. 

‘If some of you won't deliver 
my message, I shall go upstairs 
unannounced, and carry it my- 
self,’ I said at length. ‘I am 
quite tired of waiting, and do not 
intend to leave the office without 
seeing Mr. Dudgeon. Am I to 
force my way upstairs?’ I re- 
peated, facing round to where the 
end of a cor kscrew cast-iron flight 
of stairs started upwards from the 
body of the hall. 
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‘IT will run the risk of inter- 
rupting Mr. Dudgeon this once, 
though it is against rules,’ said 
the first clerk at length. ‘I will take 
chance and send up your name, 
Mr. Catlyne.’ 

‘As you know my name, pray 
why didn’t you do it at once ?’ I 
asked. 

‘It is merely an accident that 
I should know it, sir. I do not 
officially. Iwas not bound to know 
it as you withheld the item of in- 
formation. I have no interest in 
doing anything but my duty, 
and it is my duty to be particular 
and precise.’ Then he laid down his 
pen for the first time, and whistled 
through a gutta-percha tube in front 
ofthe desk. This produced an an- 
swering call, followed by whistling 
and counter-whistling, three loud 
tapsat a dooroverhead, and, as afinal 
result, I was told I might proceed 
upstairs. ‘Take the first turning 
to the right, and stop at room 
No. 4.’ 

Amazed and impatient, with the 
business of the London telegrams 
gnawing at me inwardly, I plunged 
up the corkscrew stairs, and on 
arriving at the top landing collided 
against a boy in buttons. This was 
Mr. Dudgeon’s Ss page. 

‘Senior or junior partner?’ he 
asked. 

‘Mr. Dudgeon,’ crossly. 

‘ Oblige by stepping into No. 4, 
sir. You’ ll find the P eep o Day, 
the Evening Cuckoo, and all the lead- 
ing Sandyflat papers. I'll carry in 
your name,’ said Mr. Dudgeon’s 
page. 

‘Don’t lose time about it. Iam 
in a hurry, and my business will 
not wait.’ 

‘Don’t matter for being in a 
hurry, sir, if Mr. Dudgeon is en- 
gaged. Won’t make the least 
difference about that, as he always 
says he can’t do two things at a 
time; that is one of the maxims of 
the office; and when Mr. Dudgeon 
is busy, there is no use in bother- 
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ing him about anything else, for he 
can’t do more than give the whole 
of his attention at a time, and that 
he always does to every matter, 
great and small, that he takes in 
hand. However, if you should 
have anything to do in the Debt 
Recovery Department, or Mercan- 
tile Loan Department, or Invest- 
ment in Stock and Share Depart- 
ment, or-if your business be the 
purchase or rental of houses, mes- 
suages, tenements, lands, farms, or 
ornamental demesnes, then it is not 
Mr. Dudgeon, but Mr. Chaytor or 
Mr. Huxter, whom you will have to 
see. Never meddles with anything 
but pure law, doesn’t Mr. Dudgeon, 
sir; on principle he doesn’t: it is 
my business to say so to all the 
clients. Now, if you are quite sure 
that it is not either Mr. Chaytor or 
Mr. Huxter that you require— 
‘Tell your master that I—that 
Mr. Catlyne wants to see him; 


that I have been waiting here some 
time, and cannot wait any longer. 


Just convey my instructions.’ 

‘Mr. Catlyne—a counsellor? Then 
it must be law, and ’tis Mr. Dudgeon 
after all,’ said the es going off. 

‘ Just step into No. 4, first door on 
the right.’ 

I remained upon the landing in 
a fume. ‘ Down to the very errand 
boy, everyone is a prig in this office,’ 
I muttered—‘all part of the system 
of imposture, all to convey an im- 
pression of business and mystify the 
public.’ 

The page had not closed the 
door, Through the aperture I could 
see into the attorney’ s retreat. The 
old gentleman was quite alone in 
his arm-chair by the fire, no doubt 
meditating the polishing up of a 
bill of costs and chewing the cud 
of untaxable items. 

A doubtful shade on his features 
when my name was announced. 

‘You can say I’m mney: Let the 
gentleman w oki in No. 4 

‘Mr. Dudgeon’s ei You'll 
have to wait a few minutes in 
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No. 4. I told you so already,’ said 
the page, startled to find me on 
the landing. ‘Just step into this 
room; Mr. Dudgeon desires it.’ 

I pushed the youth aside, and 
entered the attorney’s presence. 

Dudgeon had no time to recover 
himself; my sudden entrance left 
him room for no emotion but sur- 
prise. 

‘My dear Mr. Dudgeon, an extra- 
ordinary, even an unfortunate, acci- 
dent compels me to seek this sudden 
interview,’ I exclaimed, plunging 
at once into the heart of my sub- 
ject. ‘The shortest and best plan, 
I decided, was to come over at once 
and consult with you. When you are 

familiar with the strange circum- 
stances you will agree that I have 
done best in taking this course. | 
could not be in better hands alike as 
a friend, a professional man, politi- 
cian—I would almost add, as a tacti- 
cian. You are in every way most 
competent to give me advice.’ 

To rush at Dudgeon in this over- 
whelming and emotional way was 
an extreme indiscretion. 

I remembered afterwards how the 
smooth, round face puckered up 
into a whimsical mixture of indig- 
nation and bewilderment. 

That I, an acquaintance merely, 
a barrister who was under a com- 
pliment to himself, should venture 
to consult him on personal affairs 
which did not concern him was a 
proceeding on the face of it so im- 
proper that Dudgeon was fairly 
struck out of time. With an invol- 
untary movement he thrust his 
hand away into his back pockets, 
lest I should venture to repeat the 
offence of seizing it again. 

‘Is this the business? Do I 
understand you to allude to the 
subject of our conversation of this 
morning ?’ he gasped. 

‘To ‘what other subject, pray? 
Undoubtedly to our business of this 
morning. No one is better qualified 
to understand my position than 
yourself. It is the advice of Canon 
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Ingomar, moreover, that I should 
consult you upon it. He has tele- 
graphed to me on the subject, and 
I comply with his suggestion.’ 

Then, with a fluent recklessness, I 
explained the perplexing events of 
the morning, quite disregarding the 
shade which at every moment 
deepened on the brow of the at- 
torney. 

‘Canon Ingomar instructed you 
to consult me? The Canon is cer- 
tainly an acquaintance of mine, but 
this business of yours is no concern 
whatever of mine, that I can see. 
Permit me to record my great 
surprise, first, at your extraordinary 
statement regarding Father Ingo- 
mar; next, that you should have 
brought this subject under my 
notice at all, Mr. Catlyne.’ 

‘The Canon did not, in truth, 
suggest your name directly, more 
than by advising to consult a 
friend, and there is no one else at 
Sandy flat that I care to speak to 
without reserve.’ 

‘Ah!—and now, Mr. 
pray explain why you seek 
promise me.’ 

I began to measure the extent of 
my indiscretion. 

‘What have I ever done that en- 
titles you to involve me in your 
political intrigues and manceuvres ?’ 
Dudgeon continued. ‘ Do they con- 
cern me? Is it consistent with my 
character and reputation that I 
should be made conversant with 
your proceedings as a politician or 
your movements as a public man ?’ 

I endeavoured to frame an apo- 
logy, but he cut me short: 

‘Pray, what have I to do with 
either your private affairs or your 
representative character ?’ he asked, 
in a freezing tone. 

‘It never crossed mg, mind to 
involve you person: olve 
you at all. I don’t regard it in that 
light,’ I answered—‘ but as you 
are familiar with the engagements 
of a professional character which 
retain me here at Sandyflat, I wish 


Catlyne, 


to com- 








you to advise whether or not to 
yield to the pressure of engage- 
ments of another character momen- 
tarily put upon me. That is the 
entire question. I ask, could any 
sensible man of business advise an- 
other placed as I am to obey this 
telegram of the Canon’s ?’ 

‘I would not presume to do it on 
any account, Mr. Catlyne.’ 

‘Then you would have me throw 
the clergy overboard—you, a lead- 
ing Catholic, devoted to the interests 
of the Church : p’ 

‘Stop, sir! how do you put such 
words into my mouth? I never 
gave such advice; how can you 
imagine me capable of it ?’ 

‘But see the dilemma in which 
I am placed.’ 

‘Tam not called upon to see it,’ 
said the attorney. 

‘Don’t you perceive? There are 
a double set of motives which should 
rule my actions—motives of nearly 
equal strength.’ 

‘I refuse to be compromised.’ 

‘The conflict of interests.’ 

‘A man is best judge of his own 
business.’ 

‘But, you see, I am placed be- 
tween two fires, as it were: your 
case—the Duke’s—on one hand, 
and the voice of the Church calling 
the other way. Was ever man so 


: harassed ?’ 


‘Don’t consider my client in the 
matter at all. Do not, on any 
account, consider us.’ 

‘But I wish to behave in a fair 
and straightforward manner to- 
wards you. I recognise all the con- 
sideration which is due to you.’ 

‘I dare say we shall be able to 
get along, even though you should 

abandon us altogether,” said the 
attorney bluntly. 

‘But after all the interest you 
have shown in my behalf,’ I said in 
a doubtful voice, lookin 
face. 

*No harm has been done, none 
whatever; quite time enough to 
mend matters yet,’ said Dudgeon 
P2 
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calmly. ‘Nobody has been com- 
mitted or compromised, and neither 
I nor my client is to be, Mr. Catlyne. 
That I am very clear about. If your 
political engagements compel the 
neglect of your professional duties, 
as appears—-well, it is an advantage 
to be a Member of Parliament, I 
suppose. Nobody can deny but the 
British House of Commons is the 
first assembly in the world, and 
your political position is a very 
enviable one.’ 

It crossed my mind that he might 
offer to keep the case open until my 
return from London. He might 
easily have done it, but the tone 
of his voice disposed of such a 
hope. 


An unpleasant pause. Dudgeon 


looked down at his desk, began to 
finger the folio of his bill of costs, 
when rapid steps resounded on the 
iron staircase without, and a tele- 
graph boy burst into the room like 
a rocket. 

*‘ Message for Mr, Catlyne!’ Was 


[ the gentleman ? 
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‘I think you had better not show 
that to me,’ said Dudgeon, with 
his eyes determinedly fixed on the 
window opposite, as, after running 
over thepaper, I presented it eagerly 
towards him. ‘ I really would rather 
not. It does not concern me ; it can- 
not possibly. To be quite plain, I 
don’t intend that it shall. It would 
be awkward for me, and I must 
request that you will not persist in 
inviting me to read it.’ 

‘The message says that I must 
either go to London at once or take 
the consequences, and that the con- 
sequences will be disastrous, very 
disastrous, to me in a_ political 
sense, if I refuse,’ I said, in abject 
indecision. ‘Canon Ingomar is 
positive about it, and he is a very 
sensible man.’ 

‘So I have always heard, indeed,’ 
said the attorney, now fairly draw- 
ing his chair round and sitting down 
to his papers—‘ a very sensible man 
indeed, and an ornament to the 
Church.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LONGEVITY OF 
N the February number of Fraser 
Professor Owen! has entered 
his protest against the belief in the 
extraordinary and extreme longevity 
of the patriarchs as contained in 
the fifth chapter of Genesis, and 
more particularly against the state- 
ment made by the Bishop of Ely, 
better known as E. Harold Browne, 
D.D., in a ‘note’ on the above 
chapter, to the effect that, ‘ as to 
the extreme longevity of the pa- 
triarchs, it is observable that some 
eminent physiologists have thought 
this not impossible.’ Considering 
this subject solely on physiological 
and anatomical grounds, the learned 
Professor proceeds to show, first, 
that the opinion of the ‘ eminent 
physiologist ’ referred to, even if it 
were as stated, which he shows is 
not the case, is by no means to be 


relied upon, and then goes on to 
demonstrate the utter impossibility 


of any individual of Homo sapiens 
L. ever living to the fabulous ages 
related of them. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
lingering in the mind of anyone 
rightly entitled to be called sapiens, 
that the Professor’s arguments are 
perfectly conclusive, and that he 
has completely shattered the old 
edifice of popular belief and super- 
stition, that these ancient men were 
capable of prolonging their lives 
beyond the usual term of three- 
score years and ten, or in a few in- 
stances to a decade or two more. 

But yet, however satisfactorily 
the Professor may have disposed of 
this question in one respect, viz. by 
demolition, it will scarcely be satis- 
factory to many well-meaning and 
simple-minded persons to have their 
ancient beliefs thus scattered to the 
winds, and their faith in the good 
old Book thus rudely shaken, with- 
out one word of consolation being 


' On Longevity. By Prof. Owen. 


Fraser, 


THE PATRIARCHS. 


offered to them, without one single 
ray of hope given as to what may 
be the true explanation of the ex- 
ploded statements. And yet there 
is an explanation, grounded upon 
strictly scientific principles, and 
upon deductions from certain well- 
known facts, which, if accepted, re- 
moves all difficulties, and sets the 
matter in such a light that the 
Professor’s remarks are all indi- 
rectly confirmed, whilst the most 
simple-minded Christian will not 
have his prejudices or his feelings 
in any way shocked. 

This explanation was first pro- 
mulgated by the late Professor 
Erasmus Rask of Copenhagen, a 
name, perhaps, but little known to. 
English readers, though well ap- 
preciated by his own countrymen. 
The general results of this theory, 
and some of the reasonings on 
which they are based, are embodied 
in the following pages, with suck 
other remarks as have seemed to 
me necessary for the better com- 
prehension of the subject. 

In the first place, then, it must 
be perfectly understood that there 
is a very considerable difference in 
the ages of the patriarchs, as given 
in the three principal versions of 
the Bible, viz. the Hebrew text, the 
Samaritan, and the Septuagint; and 
these again do not altogether agree 
with the chronology of “the Hebrew 
historian Josephus; and, further, 
that as it is quite certain that, as all 
these versions must have been 
derived from one and the same 
source, there is manifestly some 
error crept in somewhere, which 
must be sought out and rectified if 
possible. This being done, we 
shall find that the period from 
Adam to Moses is naturally divi- 
sible, by the difference in ages, into 
three periods, viz. the first from 
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Adam to Noah, the second from 
Shem to Terah, and the third from 
Abraham to Moses. 

The following table shows the 
ages assigned to the patriarchs of 


Adam, at bi 
Seth 

Enos 
Cainan 
Mahala 
Jared 

Enoch . 
Methuse! 
Lamech 


Noah. at time of Flood 


these numi 


Now. umvet 
signify so many years of 
each, or do they not 
what do they signify ? 
the 


wm eee 
thd le 


do ‘'s really 
305 days 
and if 
’ The root of 
Hebrew word translated years, 
really means iterati: 


not, 


» repr ti- 
so that the word may fairly be 
translated recurring pe riods : 


tin 


and 
this being so why not translate it 
as months, weeks, or even days, 
any one of which is equally ad- 
missible with years? the : only 
reason why the latter should be 
preferred by our translators being 


probably that we compute time by 
the longer period. i 


The suggestion 
of Professor Rask is, that these 
j ls ave really months, 
and there are many reasons why 
such should be the case. It is 
scarcely conceivable that in these 
early times men should have been 
so far advanced in astronomical 
science as to be able to detect the 
period of the earth’s revolution 
round the sun in 365 days, and 
thus inaugurate that period as the 
unit for measuring time; indeed, 
we may say that it is well-nigh im- 


recurrurg peru 


in Plat. Tim., lib. i. p. 31. 
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the first series, at the time of the 
birth of their first son, according to 
the four versions above named, and 
also their age at death in the fifth 
column. 


Heb. 


130 
105 
90 
7° 
6S 
162 
05 
187 


152 


600 
1,656 
135 


13 
possible that they could do so ; the 
sun, indeed, would be to them the 
means of measuring day and night, 
but nothing more. If, however, 
we turn to the moon, with its 
mouthly change from new to full, 
and then to new again, we see at 
once an means of com- 
puting the lapse of time, as so many 
moons or 


obvious 


months, a system even 
now in use amongst 
barbarous tribes. But we are not 
left altogether to guess-work that 
this was done: we have written 
evidence in some early authors that 
it actually was the case. 

It is certainly quite natural that 
the Hebrew computation should re- 
semble that of other nations of 
antiquity, and particularly that of 
the Egyptians, who were so early 
civilised and in such close con- 
nection with them; and we find, 
according to what some Greek 
authors state, that the most ancient 
Egyptians reckoned by months, and 
not by our years. Thus Eudoxus, 
the disciple of Plato, whose account 
has been preserved by Proclus,? says: 


many semi- 
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‘If what Eudoxus says be true, 
that the Egyptians called themonths 
years.’ Again, Diodorus (1.26), 
referring to the times of some of 
the Egyptian gods—early kings— 
having reigned 1,200 years, says: 
‘Some of them (the priests) at- 
tempt to say, that anciently, being 
ignorant of the motion of the sun, 
they regulated the year according 
to the revolution of the moon.’ 

Plutarch ‘It is said that 
among the Egyptians the year wi is 
of one, afterwards of four months.’ 

Lastly, Suidas (sub voce ur) 
remarks: ‘Some called days years, 
others the revolutions of the moon, 
others a And 
many same 
things, as Cen- 
sorinus,’ &e. 

We may then, without any fear 
of maltreating the text, consider 
these early so-called years as 
months, and applying the cor- 
rections, presently to be named, 
try the nun in the table by 
these dates. 

Referring again to the 
will be found ‘that if 
divided by 12, 


§ SAYS : 


cain the four seasons.’ 
later cite the 
Pliny,® 


1 
authors 


Varro,° 


ibers 


table, it 
the totals be 
thereby reducing 
the presumed months into actual 
years, and then dividing this result 
by 10, the number of individuals in 
the series, we get the average length 
of a generation ; but this number is 


evidently contrary to nature, giving 


from io to ars for a 
generation. If we examine the 
figures in this table, we perceive 
that, with the exception ofa clerical 
error or two, they all consist of 
numbers from which whole hundreds 
have been purposely deducted ; thus 
the Hebrew text 
when Seth was 
and gives him 


only is vy 


gives Adam’s age 
born 130 years, 
8co years after, 
making a total of 9 30 years; whereas 
in the Septuagint he is made 23 
years old at the birth of Seth, and 


Patriarchs. 2038 
lives only’ 700 years 
thus mi aking the 
this is the case in nearly all the 
others. What can have been the 
reason of this? Why shorten one 
portion of the lives of these men 
and lengthen the other, whilst re- 
livi iously preserving the sum total ? 
Evidently because the value of 
these numbers was not understood, 
and it was thought absurd that a 
man should live some hundreds of 
years before he begot his first-born. 
The correct numbers were regarded 
as errors of transcription, and for 
the purpose of rectifying them roo 
years were subtracte 1 from the first 
period of each life and added to the 
second. Professor Rask, on this 
part, continues that, besi this 


afterwards, 
same total, and 


ides 
discrepancy between the Hebrew 
and Septuagint, ‘we have found 
ourselves warranted in assuming 
an older alteration of the numbers, 
whereby even the calculation 
of the Septuagint (or that of 
Josephus) is made 100 years too 
little in the first part of the lives of 
each. A comparison of the Sa- 
maritan and Hebrew texts with 
that of the Septuagint also plainly 
shows that such alterations have 
frequently been made and 
possibly with different views. In 
the Hebrew it must have taken 
place very early, as it has been in- 
troduced into the Septuagint, and 
may therefore be, perhaps, dated 
from the time of Hsdras.... 
In the Samaritan the corruption 
has been introduced at a later period 
and carried still further, because 
that people would not be behind the 
Jews, but rather make what was 
supposed improbable still more pro- 
bable and correct. The last altera- 
tion probably took place after 
Josephus had written his excellent 
works, as it has not found its way 
into them. At all events we must 


, ; , , oe 4 / »~ a“ 4 oe f > 
Emixeipovot tives AEyelv, OTL TO TWaAalov, ovTw TIS meph TOY 7)Aloy KWihGEws ETE YW- 
ThEvns, guveBawe KaTa Thy Tis TEAHvyS weEpiodov UyecOau Ty eviauTdy, 
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® Apud Lact. Div. Inst., ii. 


13. 
” De Die Natali, cap. xix. 
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now transfer these 100 years from 
the latter portion of each life to the 
former.’ Taking Josephus and the 
Septuagint as the older numbers, 
and those on which most reliance 


to 


Adam, when Seth was born 
Seth . 

Enos . 

Cainan : 

Mahalaleel. 

Jared ‘ 

Enoch : 

Methuselah 

Lamech . . " 
Noah, at time of Flood 


230 
205 
190 
170 
165 
162 
165 
187 
182 
600 





This table requires no further 
comment, as by the process adopted 
the ages in both instances are re- 
duced to the ordinary average of 
about 70 years each for the whole 
life, except Enoch, who died young, 
and the number of years fora gene- 
ration is also nearly the ordinary 
average. 

It is not necessary for the eluci- 
dation of this subject, to dwell 
upon the coincidences between the 
times and names of the Hebrews 
with those of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian traditions of these early 
ages; a whole chapter might be 
written upon this alone’; suffice it 
to point out that the Adam of the 
Hebrews is in close relation in 
many respects to the Egyptian 
Horos and the Babylonian Aldros ; 
that the legend of Noah and the 
flood agrees closely with the Baby- 
lonian Sisuthros to whom Kronos 
revealed the flood which should 
destroy mankind; and that the 
name of the third Adamite Enos is 
written W128, which may not only 
read Enosh, but by punctuation 
also Anovish, the similarity of which 
to the third Egyptian Anubis is 
self-evident. 

But, to pass on to the second 
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can be placed, as having been 
altered only once, and adding the 
100 years to the first portion of the 
lives, we get the following amended 
table : 


| | 

ie | After 
Faq ~ first- 
— ae 


Corrected Y 


600 
| 607 
615 
640 
| 630 
| 700 
100 
682 
495 
350 


330 
395 
290 
270 
265 
262 
265 
287 
282 


600 
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period, it will be found that a 
difference in the lifetime occurs on 
the average of nearly 350 years less 
than those of the first period. 

Tabulating the series as before, 
we find: 


Heb. Samar. Scpt. Joseph. 

Shem, after the 
Flood ° 

Arphaxa 
Salah . 
Eber 
Peleg . . . 
Reu ‘ . ° 
Serug . ° . 


2 


° 
. = 


» 30 
34 
30 


NOf OMN 
nO, OMN 
oOf OMN 


32 


30 


— 
% Ge Ge Ge Ga Ga 
— ht toe 
Gd Gd Ga G2 Go ¢ 
IW WwwWWww 
~— oe 
Ge Ge Ga Ga Ga Ga 


° 
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It is requisite that the period 
from Shem to Abraham should be 
divided into two sections, as the 
ages at birth of the first-born son do 
not agree on the average, a change 
occurring after Serug; where the 
age at birth of first-born averages 
130 years, afterwards only about 
70; the latter we shall consider 
afterwards. In this table it would 
seem that the 100 years have again 
been deducted in the Hebrew text, 
but, as the other three all agree in 
retaining it, we may safely conclude 
that their numbers, with the excep- 
tion of one or two clerical errors, 
are in the main correct. Assuming 
this, we find, if we apply the same 
system pursued in the first series, 
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that we shall not obtain the same 
satisfactory results, the ages being 
much too small. As there is evi- 
dently a change in the number of 
years assigned to each member 
after the flood, it is only fair to infer 
that a change also took place in 
the method of computing time. 
We find a significant hint that such 
was the case in Genesis viii. 22, a 
verse which perhaps would not 
strike a casual reader as conveying 
any such intimation, yet, when it is 
pointed out and compared with the 
teachings of other ancient writers, 
seems full of meaning. ‘ While 
the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, heat and cold, summer and 
winter... shall not change.’ There 
are ancient Jewish writers who ex- 
pressly fix the order and names of 
these six seasons, which thus beyond 
alldoubt were afterwards used as 
units of time. The Hindoos and 
Arabians also early adopted this 
mode of reckoning according to 
some of the best authorities, as Sir 
William Jones and Golius. And, 
further, Censorinus expressly states 
that the Egyptians, at one period, 
actually had years of two months 
each. Assuming then the correct- 
ness of the numbers in Josephus, 
this section will stand thus, when 
treated as bimonthly years : 


At birth of 


first son Yrs. Ms, 
Shem, after Flood ‘i Sw 8 4 
Arphaxad . ; »§ 12 «a: BS 
Salah . ‘ ‘ — ove a 
Eber . ‘ ‘ o 134 - 22 4 
Peleg . : : » 19D ww. 22 8 
Reu . ‘ . 6; 132 oe SD 
Serug . e : — ee | oe 


If, however, we apply this system 
to the last two terms in this series, 
Nahor and Terah, we find it will 
not do ; but if we divide the ages by 
three instead of six, the same result 
as before is obtained, thus : 

Yrs. Ms. 
Nahor, when Terah was born,79=26 4 
Terah, when Abraham was born, 70= =23 4 


® See Rask on the Patriarchs, 





There is evidently an error in the 
Hebrew text which ascribes to 
Nahor only 29 years at the birth of 
Terah, and indeed there is some 
confusion amongst all the texts re- 
ferring to this epoch, the differences 
in some instances amounting to 100 
years; but for many reasons* too 
numerous to particularise here, it 
would seem that the Septuagint is 
probably the most correct version, 
viz. 79 years. 

Now this method of dividing by 
three is not a mere arbitrary as- 
sumption, but has considerable 
authority from Diodorus, Plutarch, 
and others, who expressly ascribe 
to the Egyptians a similar year, 
founded on the distinction of the 
three seasons of four months each, 
spring, summer, winter; as in the 
first section of this period, the bi- 
monthly year was founded on the 
S1X ancient seasons. 

There is a chasm somewhere in 
the Hebrew series of something 
like 380 years as compared with the 
similar period in the Egyptian and 
Babylonian chronologies, but, be- 
yond remarking that it is probably 
capable of being bridged over, we 
need not concern ourselves here, as 
it is not necessary to our purpose. 

Thethird period may be tabulated 
as follows : 


. , At death 
Abraham, after immigration 


to Canaan to birth of Isaac 25 ... 175 
Isaac, when Jacob was born. 60... 180 
Jacob, when Levi was born . 80... 147 
Levi, when Kohath was born 60... 137 
Kohath, when Amram was 


born a 47 .0+ 133 
Amram, when Moses wi as born 78 ... 137 
Moses, when he emigrated . 80... 120 


Now it is evident that if we use 
the four-monthly year in this case, 
we again get improper numbers. 
But if we make use of a year of six 
months, founded on the usual double 
rainy season in warm countries, we 
obtain the same results as before. 
It is not necessary to form another 


pp. 61, 62. 
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table to show this, as the numbers 
above given are easily divided by 
two, which will reduce all the ages 
.to a reasonable figure. This year 
of six months is again not a mere 
arbitrary conception. The ancient 
Germans, according to Bredow, 
reckoned by the two seasons sum- 
mer and winter, spring being ia- 
cluded in one and autumn in the 
other; it is also probable that the 
early Greeks used the same measure, 
and to this day the Icelanders do 
the same: they are now only, of 
course, considered as half-years, but 
in some of the Eddaic Poems they 
are not used in that sense. There 
are some peculiarities in this period 
which seem at first sight to militate 
against this method of reckoning ; 
thus Joseph was only 17 (i.e. 84) 
when he was sold by his brethren, 
and only 30 when he was promoted 
by Pharaoh. This would seem 
clearly to indicate real and not half- 
years in this computation, and it is 
more than probable that such was the 
case, asa boy of Egypt of 15 would 
scarcely be made ruler of Egypt 
on account of his wisdom. Itis very 
possible that this tradition may 
have been written in Egypt at a 
time when that people reckoned by 
whole years, which was, no doubt, 
earlier than some other nations ; and 
therefore we may consider them as 
such, and, adding this sum to the 
110 years given in Genesis 1. 
22, 23, we get 140, or 70 real years 
as the lifetime of Joseph. Some- 
what the same is probably the case 
with Moses. His age, as given in 
Deuteronomy xxxivy. 7, of 120 years 

is evidently composed of two parts 
—the 80 years before the departure 
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Patriarchs. [ August 
being only half-years—4o whole 
years,— and then 40 real years 
which he passed with the children 
of Israel in the desert, making toge- 
ther 80 years as his age at death. 

Thus far it is plain that, by the 
methods suggested above, the whole 
of these fabulous ages are reduced 
within the limits “of an ordinary 
life, and whilst Professor Owen’s 
physiological statements as to their 
impossibility and absurdity may be 
accepted as perfectly true and accu- 
rate deductions from biological 
science, yet a simple-minded and 
uneducated man may accept the in- 
terpretation freely and fully, without 
doing violence to his belief in the 
authenticity of the earlier chapters 
of the Bible. We see also, in this 
method, the gradual progression of 
the human race, in knowledge and 
observation, from the earlier rude 
measurements of the waxing and 
waning moon in what we may call 
the Adamic period; then the more 
comprehensive grasp in the six 
seasons of eastern climes, in the 
earliest Shemite period, reduced to 
three in its later portion ; then the 
still higher gencralisation of two 
seasons, heat and cold, or summer 
and winter, in the Abrahamic pe- 
riod ; until, finally, the two seasons 
are grouped together, and form one 
longer recurring period of a real 
year in the Mosaic period. 

Of course these considerations 
would, and do, materially alter the 
generally accepted chronology, but 
that is a point which really concerns 
not the purpose of this article, 
though naturally arising out of it; 
and which, if per mitted, will be re- 
served for a future communication. 
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ALBOIN’S FEAST. 


A BALLAD. 


























I 
‘Nive times last midnight I heard the hoarse raven; 

Thrice the wind-spirits, methought, called me craven; 

Three times three nights have I dreamed of him, dreamed of him; 
Burnt in with fire all my memories seemed of him.’ 

‘Beautiful daughter!’ he whispered, ‘ nay, rather 

Queen of the Longobards, smile on thy father! 

For, lo! I see looming thy tyrant’s last hour, 

And thou hast a will, and thou shalt have a power.’ 

‘Ay, but,’ I said, ‘he is stronger than I; 

Grant me, great Odin! revenge ere I die, 

For Kunimund’s blood crieth, 


‘Rosamund! Rosamund !’ 








Il 
Fairer than flower with its petals unfurled, 

Who was so fair as the rose of the world ? 

A skin like the Alpine snow, eyes of germander, 

And hair spun from gold through which sunbeams meander, 
Both colour and form in such ravishing dress, 

That light seemed to bask in their loveliness— 

The grace of a swan gliding over smooth water— 

All these were the dower of King Kunimund’s daughter. 
‘Ay,’ she said, ‘but the diamond is softer than I. 

Grant me, great Odin! revenge ere I die, 

For Kunimund’s blood crieth, 


‘Rosamund! Rosamund!’ 


















Il 
Sly, comely, and cruel as fierce forest pards, 

Sat’ Alboin the King and his big Longobards. 

Verona’s proud palace, from rafter to rafter, 

Was shaken with tempests of dissonant laughter. 
‘Ho, vassals!’ he shouted, ‘bring Kunimund’s skull; 

Pour in the rich juice that gives life to the dull; 

Now bear it blood-red in a full-brimming sea 

To my beautiful Queen: ’tis her grace-cup from me.’ 

And she drank, breathing low, ‘Thou art stronger than I. 
O grant me but, Odin! revenge ere I die, 

That Kunimund’s blood cry not, 


‘Rosamund! Rosamund!’ 





Alboin’s Feast. 


IV 
He lay in the wine-sleep: she watched his hot rest; 
The pulse leaping wild as a roe in her breast. 
‘See, lover!’ she gasped, ‘how this murderer lieth ! 
Stab home to his heart, so that sleeping he dieth. 
His sword is nuiled fast, his repose suits me well; 
Let him waken to howl with his kinsfolk in hell!’ 


One groan! and Alboin lay pierced to the heart. 
Thus the Rose of the World bade his life’s breath depart, 
And hissed in his ear, ‘Thou wast stronger than I, 
But Odin hath given me revenge ere I die, 
And Kunimund’s blood cries no more unto 
Rosamund!’ 


JANE Dixon. 
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THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY ; 
OR, WEAL AND WOE IN A LITTLE WORLD. 
BY CHRISTINE MULLER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH 


CHAPTER XVI. 
COUSIN SIWORD. 


ND what says Siword Hid- 
dema, mamma ?’ asked Mina, 
letting her work drop to enquire 
about the letter which Mrs. Welters 
had just received and opened. Mrs. 
Welters did not answer immedi- 
ately ; she read the letter through, 
evidently with increasing interest, 
till she exclaimed at last, ‘ Well, 
this is news! Only think, Mina, 
Siword Hiddema is in treaty for 
the purchase of Sollingen; he is 
coming to stay here, in order to be 
near the estate, and he brings Seyna 

with him.’ 
‘ Well, as far as I am concerned 


he might have left us in peace,’ said 
Mina, in her usual complaining tone. 
‘It is a great trouble to have such 
a little child in the house.’ 

‘But Seyna can’t be so very little 
now, Mina. Let us see; it must be 
full seven years since Siword was 


here. I know we were just keep- 
ing your twenty-fourth birthday ; 
don’t you remember ?’ 

‘No, I can’t say I do, and I don’t 
know what this has to do with 
Seyna’s age.’ 

‘Yes, seven years ago,’ resumed 
Mrs. Welters, who had continued 
to reckon it up in her thoughts 
without heeding Mina’s answer. 
‘Now he was married a few months 
after he left us, and hardly a year 
afterwards his daughter was born. 
She was three years old when her 
mother died, and next autumn that 
will be three years ago. How time 
goes !’ 

‘ Whom have we to thank for that 
philosophicalremark,mamma dear ?” 
asked Elizabeth, who at that mo- 


BY SIR JOHN SHAW LEFEVRE. 


ment appeared at the door on the 
arm of her young fair-haired lieu- 
tenant. 

‘What were you saying, Mina ? 
Is Siword Hiddema coming to stay 
here with little Seyna? Well, that 
is nice. Emmy, do you know 
Cousin Siword ?’ 

During the whole conversation 
Emmy had been trying to recall 
some association in her mind with 
regard to Siword Hiddema, but at 
these words of Elizabeth a light 
dawned upon her. ‘Oh, I know 
now, Elizabeth,’ she said with a 
smile; ‘Cousin Siword must be the 
person of whom one of your letters 
which I got at Amsterdam was so 
full.’ 

‘And no wonder,’ said Elizabeth, 
laughing ; ‘ for in those days Siword 
and pretty Lotty were my ideals of 
earthly perfection, and my letters 
might well be overflowing with 
them. You need not look so jealous, 
Fik’ (Fik was a corruption of Licu- 
tenant Smit’s Christian name, 
Peter, of the derivation of which 
Elizabeth alone had the secret) ; 
‘pretty Lotty is the great doll, 
still upstairs, which Cousin Siword 
brought me, and which was a great 
bond of friendship between us. 
Where does he write from, mamma? 
I thought he was in Germany.’ 

‘No; this letter is from Lee- 
warden; he seems to have passed a 
few months there with the parents 
of his late wife. I think his 
daughter has been there all the 
time whilst he was in Germany; 
but, as he tells us, he wishes to 
settle for good in his own country. 
He recollects Sollingen from the 
Grive we took on Mina’s birthday, 
and now that he has seen the sale 
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announced, he has written direct to 
the notary ; but naturally he wishes 
to take a look at the place before he 
makes a bid for it.’ 

A few minutes afterwards Mrs. 
Welters left the room. An unusual 
activity prevailed in the house all 
day; the spare room was put in 
order for the expected guest, and 
a crib placed in an adjoining dress- 
ing-room for the little girl. 

Three months of mourning, with 
the consequent quiet and retire- 
ment, had had a depressing effect 
on most members of the Welters 
family, and the prospect of receiv- 
ing guests cheered them up. 

Mrs. Welters went about the 
house with her wonted activity; 
Mina looked more contented, and 
gave more friendly answers than 
was her habit; Elizabeth was in- 
cessant in her stories about Cousin 
Siword, and in her conjectures with 
reference to his daughter; whilst 
all this hurry and excitement at 
last awakened a natural curiosity 


in Emmy as to the expected guest. 
Before Siword Hiddema enters 
upon my tale, I think I may be ex- 
cused a slight digression in order to 
lay before you who and what is this 
new acquaintance. 
That Siword Hiddema was a 


Frieslander is an obvious fact, 
which his name has already suffi- 
ciently announced, but except his 
birth he had small right to that 
nationality, for he was taken away 
from Friesland before he was short- 
coated, and never set foot on Fries- 
land soil again until he was quite 
grown up. 

He was the son of a sister of 
Mr. de Graaff, Mrs. Welters’ 
first husband. This sister had 
married a Mr. Hiddema, who died 
before their child was born ; and she 
also dying three months after its 
birth, the child was left an orphan. 

Thus Siword Hiddema had never 
known his parents; and as Mr. de 
Graaff was at that time unmarried, 
and the child had no relations on 
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his mother’s side, it was necessary 
to place him with strangers, and to 
purchase with money the maternal 
care which he needed. 

The little Siword had not fared 
amiss. The clergyman’s widow 
who took him was a good-hearted 
woman, and let him want for no- 
thing; but she too died when he 
was hardly three years old, and a 
new home had to be found for the 
poor little orphan—poor because he 
was without that which makes 
every child rich—parents and a 
parental home; but in other re- 
spects, as the sole heir to a con- 
siderable fortune and to a family 
name highly respected in Friesland, 
he was rich enough in all that the 
world covets and values. 

When he was five years old, his 
uncle discovered that he had fallen 
into bad hands, and, fearing to try 
any new experiment, he placed the 
little boy at a well-known boarding 
school, where he remained until he 
was entered as a student at the 
Leyden University. 

From the time he was ten years 
old, when his uncle married, he 
passed every vacation with his 
uncle’s family, where he was re- 
garded almost as a son of the 
house. 

He stayed many years at the 
University. Although studying for 
a degree in letters, he attended 
besides many lectures which did 
not belong to this course, and thus 
gained much general knowledge 
which with him was not merely 
superficial, Gifted with good abi- 
lities and a clear head, study was 
to him an agreeable occupation, 
almost a necessity; but, far from 
becoming a bookworm or neglect- 
ing his advantages of youth and 
fortune, he had, without indulging 
in extravagance, understood as well 
how to enjoy his life at the Univer- 
sity as to turn it to good account. 
He did not leave the University till 
he was seven-and-twenty; some 
years were then spent in travelling, 
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and he had already reached the age 
of four-and-thirty when, during a 
visit to Leewarden in Friesland, he 
made the acquaintance of a young 
lady who a few months later be- 
came his wife. 

Owing to her delicate health, 
which after the birth of a daughter 
degenerated into that of a confirmed 
invalid, this marriage did not alto- 
gether fulfil Siword Hiddema’s ex- 
pectations. Travelling from one 
watering place to another, he at 
last brought his wife home to her 
family, only todie. A year later, he 
left his daughter, a child of four 
years old, under their care, and 
sought in renewed study to get over 
the loss of his wife, whom he had 
loved and mourned for with all his 
heart. 

Agriculture was now his chief 
study, and the intended purchase 
of the lordship of Sollingen, with 
the large farms belonging to it, was, 
no donbt, in connection with the 
two years’ course of lectures which 
he attended at the Polytechnic 
School of Hanover. 

Seven years have passed, as Mrs. 
Welters informed us, since that last 
visit to Dilburg, when he had found 
the widow of his Uncle de Graaff 
married to Burgomaster Welters, 
in whose house he met with the 
same hearty reception which he 
had formerly received in the De 
Graaff family. 

But at that time Emmy was still 
in Amsterdam with her aunt, and 
consequently Siword Hiddema had 
thus far been unknown to her, and 
he himself had seldom heard her 
name mentioned. 

On the day fixed the expected 
guests arrived at Dilburg. 

When Emmy saw him for the 
first time, as he entered the room 
leading his little girl by the hand, 
an involuntary smile came to her 
lips. 

How is it that we sometimes form 
such distorted ideas of men and 
things without any reasonable 
grounds fF 
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How was it that Emmy had re- 
presented to herself that the much 
discussed Cousin Hiddema was an 
old man ? 

It must have been from the nar- 
ratives of Elizabeth, who spoke of 
Cousin Siword as of a grandfather, 
and in her eyes, I believe, he did 
possess that venerable distinction. 

This much is certain, that the 
broad-shouldered man of forty who 
now stood before Emmy belied in 
every respect her previous concep- 
tion of him. His figure was tall 
and stately ; he had dark, curly hair, 
regular features, and brown eyes, 
which had a half-serious, half-sad 
expression, and this, as well as the 
deep lines on his forehead, bore 
witness to the grief he had suffered. 
His firm, determined mouth was 
shaded by a dark moustache, and 
seldom relaxed into a smile; but 
when it did the whole countenance 
changed; the handsome white 
teeth showed themselves with a 
merry expression, which was pro- 
bably the prevailing look of his face 
before the seriousness of life had set 
a stamp on it. 

Such was Siword Hiddema, but 
as we are still speaking of his ex- 
terior, I must not forget its chief 
characteristic ; namely, that it was 
distingué. He had that about him 
which made one recognise him as a 
gentleman in any dress or in any 
disguise. It was not with him as 
with many men—a kind of varnish 
which is put on with their kid gloves 
as they cross the threshold of their 
houses, and on their return home is 
put by again for the next occasion. 

No; with Siword Hiddema there 
was no counterfeit, but genuine 
coin; no part learnt by heart, but 
an inborn nature, which was not of 
a kind to disguise itself, but kept 
true to him at his domestic hearth 
and towards the greatest as well as 
to the most insignificant of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Holding her father’s hand tightly 
with her tiny, soft fingers, as if the 
grasp gave her a moral support 
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against all the strange faces, little 
Seyna stood by him, her long eye- 

lashes drooping over her blue eyes, 
which were fixed on the ground, 
and only looked up shyly when her 
father told her that she must give 
her hand to Aunt Welters, Cousin 
Mina, and Cousin William, one after 
another, and wish them good day. 

Although the lips of her finely- 
cut mouth might be more disposed 
to cry than to laugh, her fat, round 
cheeks, in which her little turn-up 
nose was sunk, might be crimson 
with confusion, and her pretty 
voice scarcely audible, yet one 
eould see at once that the child 
was accustomed to obey the gentle 
but decided words of her father. 

When she came up to Emmy with 
her greeting, he said, with a ‘smile, 
half to Emmy and half to the 
child— 

‘And what are we to 
young lady, Seyna?’ 

The child looked up gravely at 
Kmmy, as if expecting her to decide 
the question, while Emmy said 
laughingly — 

‘1 think Cousin Emmy ; 
you think ?’ 

‘Of course, Cousin Siword,’ ex- 
claimed Elizabeth ; ‘ how could you 
sall my sister anything else ?’ 

‘With all my heart,’ he answered, 
offering his hand to Emmy ; 
I did not do so at once, it was be- 
cause I was not at all prepared to 
find another cousin here. However, 
I recollect very well having heard 
of you when I was here before.’ 

* Do you know, Siword, that that 
was seven years ago?’ interposed 
Mrs. Welters, and with this a con- 
versation ensued, which ran over 
earlier and later times, and afforded 
inexhaustible matter for all present, 
with the exception of Emmy, who 
naturally could not speak of former 
times in connection with their 
guest. 


Whilst 


call this 


what do 


she was sitting 


by in 
silence, she made use of the oppor- 
tunity to attract little Seyna to her. 


‘and if 
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For the first half-hour the child 
had not stirred from her father’s 
chair, but stood leaning against his 
knee, whilst from this place of 
refuge she took an observation with 
her large eyes of those present. Her 
looks were fixed longest in the di- 
rection of Emmy ; but I must add 
that close to Emny, who was sit- 
ting at a little work-table with her 
bead-work, for which there was no 
room at the large table, was to be 
found an old acquaintance of Siword 
Hiddema—pretty Lotty. This old 
acquaintance, much disfigured by 
the tooth of time, was duly recog- 
nised by Siword, and immediately 
became the subject of much merri- 
ment between him and Elizabeth, 
and, notwithstanding the evident 
decay into which Lotty’s once beau- 
tiful dress and fair cheeks had fallen, 
even in spite of a nose gnawed by 
rats, it seemed still to possess sufli- 
cient charms to attract the gaze of 
the little girl. 

When, during a pause in the 
conversation, Emmy had asked: 
‘ Won’t Seyna come and look at the 
pretty doll?’ the child hesitated 
some time between the temptation 
to go and her shyness; but at last 
she came nearer, step by step, and 
before an hour had p: assed was 
sitting very contentedly between 
Emmy and Lotty, making a bead- 
ring for papa, and while thus occu 
pied asking Emmy all sorts of con- 
fidential questions. 

When the ring was finished and 
fastened up by Emmy, it was taken 
by Seyna to her father, who to her 
great delight actually put it on his 
finger, and then he all at once held 
out his watch and said, ‘ Dear 
child, it is quite time; ask Aunt 
Welters if the maid may put you to 
bed, and then you will go to sleep, 
won’t you? Papa will come up- 
stairs presently.’ 

The cheerful expression of her 
countenance vanished instantly at 
these words; her lips began to pout; 
but one look from her father was 
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enough to check the rising tears. 
Obediently she went round, di- 
rectly her father told her, to wish 
good night to everyone, not forget- 
ting the doll, and had just got as 
far as Emmy when the maid entered 
the room to take her to bed. Emmy 
could not help being flattered and 
touched when, at the sight of 
another strange face, the little girl 
pressed against her closely, as she 
whispered, ‘Will Cousin Emmy 
take Seyna to bed?’ Emmy wil- 
lingly laid down her work, and the 
tiny hand was put trustingly in 
hers as she got up to leave the 
room. When Emmy had reached 
the door with the child, Siword had 
already come forward to open it 
for her. 

‘Take care, cousin,’ he said, with 
a half-smile, ‘that in order to win 
this little damsel you do not place 
a burden about your neck. Her 
theory is : Give mea finger, and I'll 
soon have the whole hand.’ 

‘Well, she is right; that is the 
theory of the conquerors of the 
world,’ answered Emmy playfully, 
as she looked kindly at the child, 
who just now had let go her hand 
to cover that of her father with 
kisses. 

Emmy stopped a moment at the 
door, to give him an opportunity of 
returning these caresses, as she 
naturally expected he would do; but 
he limited himself to putting his 
hand upon the dark, curly head and 
again warning the child to go to 
sleep quietly, and not to make her- 
self troublesome to Emmy. 

Emmy then went upstairs. 

The child willingly allowed her- 
self to be undressed by Emmy, and, 
with amusing activity and neatness, 
folded up her clothes and laid them 
carefully on a chair. 

Thus far in her life Emmy had 
had very little to do with children, 
and she felt inexpressibly attracted 
to the little daughter of Siword 
Hiddema. The round, rosy face, 
her gentle voice, and her great blue 
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eyes full of childish innocence had 
an indescribable charm for her. 
She felt flattered by the preference 
and trustfulness of the child, who 
chattered incessantly about grand- 
mamma and Aunt Christine, who had 
always put her to bed when she 
lived with her grandmamma. It filled 
her with involuntary emotion when 
the child knelt down beside her 
little bed to utter a short, childish 
prayer, and afterwards had scarcely 
laid her head upon the pillow 
when the closed eyes and the re- 
gular breathing through the half- 
parted lips showed that she was 
asleep. 

dmmy gently loosened the little 
hand which had held her finger, 
kissed the white forehead, and re- 
mained a long time deep in thought 
sitting by the side of the crib. 

Although in the distance she 
could hear the talking and laughing 
in the parlour below, she did not 
feel the slightest wish to join in it. 
She felt as if in the midst of merri- 
ment she was a stranger, who b 
her very presence disturbed the 
circle of old acquaintances. 

Although of late she had been 
mostly in a sorrowful state of mind, 
she hardly knew herself to what to 
ascribe the feeling of deep depres- 
sion, still less the sensation of soli- 
tude and forlornness, which now 
overcame her. 

The sleeping child whom she 
was watching reminded her of 
her own childhood, when she had 
slept in the same crib in the same 
little room, next to the bedroom of 
her parents. She thought how, per- 
haps, more than once, her mother 
had sometimes watched her aslee 
as she was now watching this child, 
and how her mother could never 
have imagined with what a heavy 
and sorrowful heart her danehter 
would sit in the same place. All 
the scenes of her youth passed gra- 
dually before her—the happy years 
previous to her mother’s death, 
the happy years with Aunt Emmy, 
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who had made good all she 
had lost in her mother. She also 
called to mind how full of hope and 
bright expectation, she had been 
when, after long absence, she had 
come back to her father’s house, 
and all the expectations which in 
a still greater degree she had che- 
rished of a future with Bruno 
Eversberg. 

And it had all resulted in sorrow 
and disappointment. 

In her father’s house she was 
nothing more than a stranger who 
was tolerated. Bruno was dead, 
or, even if it were not so, it was 
not likely after this long interval 
that she should ever hear anything 
more of him. Otto was married, 
and she seldom had an oppor tunity 
of seeing him, whilst she did not feel 
sufficiently at home in his house to 
go there often; and Elizabeth also 
in a year’s time would be married, 
and with the first change of the 
regiment would leave Dilburg ; and 
then she would be left behind alone 
with her stepmother, who had 
never shown her any love or cor- 
diality ; with Mina, who hated her, 
and William, who had sworn ven- 
geance against her. Alas! it was no 
wonder Emmy’s heart was heavy 
and sorrowful; no wonder that at 
these thoughts the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and that a painful la- 
mentation came from her heart— 
‘Bruno! if you had been spared to 
me, how different it would all haye 
been !’ 

It was impossible for Emmy in 
this mood to go downstairs. She 
sought her own room, where the 
moon threw its clear light through 
the open window, and where she 
sat down to let the cool evening 
wind blow away the traces of her 
tears, and to calm her agitated 
mind by contemplating the repose 
of nature in the outspread garden 
below. 

But now that her thoughts had 
taken this course it was difficult to 
stop them. The moonlight brought 
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back to her recollection the evening 
when Bruno had spoken to her of 
his love, and all that had happened 
subsequently—things which she had 
thought over a thousand times, 
which she had brought before her 
mind in all their smallest details, 
and of which she was never weary 
of thinking. 

For some time past, however, a 
new idea had fixed itself in her 
mind; namely, the possibility of 
ascertaining something certain 
about Bruno. 

If she knew for certain that 
Bruno was dead, she might possibly 
be calmer and more at peace than 
now ; for, in spite of the conviction 
which she felt of his death, a faint 
hope still lingered in her heart that 
all would yet be cleared up, and 
that perhaps Bruno would unex- 
pectedly appear before her eyes. 

It was, in truth, but a faint, lin- 
gering hope, but it still lived on, 
and was sustained by the elasticity 
of youth, which never will despair 
as long as there is the least glimmer 
of light in the darkness. 

This idea inspired Emmy again 
with redoubled strength. There 
was one expedient,—and she often 
regretted she had not sooner re- 
sorted to it,—and that was to take 
Otto into her confidence—to com- 
municate fully to him the tie be- 
tween Bruno and herself, and to 
leave it to him to find the means 
of procuring information respecting 
Bruno’s return. Her resolution now 
became fully ripe. 

She would go and see Otto at his 
chambers the next morning, and 
then she would know in a few 
weeks’ time whether it was hope 
or fear which had spoken to her 
with the voice of truth. 

Her spirits rose as she came to 
this decision, and she left her room 
much lighter-hearted than when she 
had entered it, and she went down- 
stairs to join the family circle. 

On entering the drawing-room, 
she found the lamp lighted and the 
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party increased by the addition of 
Lieutenant Smit and of Otto, who 
had just come to welcome Siword 
Hiddema, and who was already in 
close conversation with him ; not so 
close, however, but that Siword 
remarked Emmy’s return, and, 
placing a chair for her by the table, 
he said, ‘Seyna has not detained 
you too long, I hope ?’ 

‘Oh, no! the child went to sleep 
immediately. Well, Otto, how are 
you? Is Celine well?’ 

‘Quite well, thank you, Emmy.’ 

There was something short and 
forced in the tone in which Otto re- 
plied, and, turning immediately to 
Siword, he said,‘ You will find much 
changed here, Siword.’ 

‘Yes, Otto, all is changed, and 
one does not stand still oneself. As 
Isit here, and see you all around me, 
I could almost think that the last 
seven years have been a dream ; and 
yet after an absence, whether short 
or long, one finds on one’s return 
that all is different to what one ex- 
pected. It seems as if one’s mind 
were incapable of receiving from 
mere description a lasting impres- 
sion of a change without actually 
seeing it. I knew that I should not 
find your father here, but yet his 
empty place seemed to me on my 
arrival strange and unnatural. I 
knew that Elizabeth was engaged 
to be married, and yet I could not 
picture her to myself otherwise 
than in a frock and pinafore, and 
with a doll in her arms. I knew 
that you were a lawyer in full prac- 
tice and a married man, yet I could 
only think of you as the young stu- 
dent who was then at home for his 
vacation.’ 

‘Yes, so it is,’ answered Otto; 
‘but when the first less agreeable 
impression of these changes has 
passed away, the old associations 
come back to one again in a new 
form, and the recollection of the past 
loses itself pleasantly in the pre- 
sent.’ 


So they chatted on. All sorts of 


people whom Siword had known 
in Dilburg were talked over, and 
the various changes which had 
taken place. Emmy now and then 
joined in the conversation ; but she 
became silent and bent lower over 
her work when she heard Mrs. 
Welters say, ‘ With no one has it 
gone so hard as with the Evers- 
bergs. You must remember that 
family ; they were living close by the 
last time you were here, Siword.’ 

‘Yes, certainly, aunt, I, recollect 
them. By chance I heard the 
whole sad story this morning in 
the train from a naval officer, who 
was travelling with me, and who 
had once stayed with the Evers- 
bergs. He entered into conversa- 
tion with me when he heard I was 
going to Dilburg. What a melan- 
choly end these people had. I still 
recollect the young fellow, who had 
then just made his first voyage as a 
cadet. What a fearful discovery it 
must have been for him.’ 

‘Yes, the son then took his dis- 
charge from the navy,’ added Mrs. 
Welters; ‘ but he went to America, 
and no news of him has ever since 
been received at Dilburg.’ 

‘Well, aunt,’ resumed Siword, 
‘then I can give you some news of 
him. He has succeeded very well 
in an agricultural undertaking 
somewhere in Canada, and has 
besides married a very rich 
American young lady. The naval 
officer with whom I travelled 
had been a comrade of young 
Eversberg’s, and had seen him at 
the opera in New York with his 
wife and father-in-law. Unluckily 
he had not caught sight of him till 
the last act, and then, not being 
quite sure, he had to wait till the 
end before he could ask the gentle- 
man who was sitting next him 
whether he was mistaken in the 
man. From this perspn he then 
heard the news of tle marriage ; 
but, as he was himself obliged to 
set sail the next day, he had no 
time to visit Eversberg. In going 
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out from the opera, however, he had 
an opportunity in passing of con- 
gratulating and shaking hands with 
Eversberg, who had _ evidently 
hardly recognised him when Evers- 
berg reached his carriage, that was 
waiting, and helped his wife into it. 
She was a beautiful woman, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the naval 
officer.’ 

Many exclamations of surprise 
and wonder followed the news 
thus imparted by Siword ; but Otto 
merely said gravely and warmly, 
‘I am glad he is so prosperous, and 
T hope he will be happy, for Bruno 
Eversberg was a fine, good fellow, 
who bore himself like a man under 
the misfortunes which came upon 
him, and deserves the respect of 
everyone, notwithstanding~ the 
shame which his father brought 
upon him.’ 

Hardly anyone of those present 
said a word. 

Emmy’s head bowed deeper and 
deeper over her work, and her hands 
went on mechanically, whilst the 
unexpected shock which Siword’s 
words had given her drove every 
drop of blood to her heart, and 
raade it beat and thump with pain- 
ful force. 

In her ears there was a rushing 
sound as of the sea; a cloud came 
before her eyes, and she would cer- 
tainly have lost consciousness had 
she not been roused by an instinc- 
tive feeling that the eyes of some 
of the party were fixed upon her, 
and with cold curiosity were prob- 
ing her wound. 

She felt the triumphant look in 
William’s eyes; the cold, curious 
gaze of her stepmother; and her 
feelings of self-respect and her 
pride wrestled with the cruel pain 
in her betrayed heart, and were at 
length victorious. 

Short but fierce was the strife. 

When Emmy lifted up her head, 
her eyes sparkled as with an in- 
ternal fire, which gave a heightened 
colour to her cheeks; calmly and 
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steadily she met the inquisitive 
gaze of her stepmother and the 
mocking smile on William’s lips, 
and when the conversation turned on 
another subject, she took an active 
part in it, and langhed and talked 
as she had not done for years. 

From the great excitement into 
which she had been thrown this 
cost her but little effort after the 
first moment. 

She felt equal to anything, if only 
she need not be alone; if she could 
but stifle within her the voice which 
seemed to loose from her hold the 
whole world—her life, her hope, her 
promise, and her trust—the voice 
which made her heart rebel against 
all mankind in that one sentence, 
‘ Bruno Eversberg is married.’ 

It was fortunate for Emmy that 
the evening did not last much 
longer, not an hour longer, or the 
unnatural tension would have given 
place to a reaction which would 
have exposed in one way or other 
the part she was playing. But 
before it had come to this the 
family had dispersed, and Emmy 
had sought the solitude of her own 
room, where none could witness 
her agitation. 

Her heart was filled with a bitter- 
ness which, for a moment at all 
events, stifled the feeling of sorrow. 

A dull despair made itself master 
of her soul. Her thoughts whirled 
round in a painful confusion. 

Such a short time before, on that 
very same evening, she would have 
considered Bruno’s death as the 
greatest conceivable woe. How 
thankful would she now be if she 
could think of him as one who had 
died loving her and true to her to 
the end! 

Now that Bruno was unfaithful 
to her, whom could she trust or rely 
upon inthis world ? Faithless and 
cowardly he had been, for he had 
wanted the courage to confess his 
unfaithfulness. And for this un- 
worthy man she had suffered so 
much. Of him, the husband of 
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another woman, she had thought 
day and night; she had lived for 
him; she had trusted and fixed 
her hope in him, and for him had 
prayed so earnestly. 

Rest was impossible to her. For 
hours she walked up and down the 
room, feeling that to go to bed in this 
agitated frame of mind was out of 
the question. In vain she sought 
comfort and support in religion ; in 
vain she fell on her knees and 
pra;ed for calmness and submis- 
sion, with her burning head buried 
in the pillows of her bed. Her heart 
was, as it were, petrified, and could 
not join in what her lips uttered 
spontaneously in the sore distress 
of her soul. 

When the first glimmer of morn- 
ing found its way into her room, she 
threw herself on her bed still dressed; 
and, overpowered by fatigue, she 
fell into a light slumber, and a 
dream or vision—she could never 
afterwards recall it distinctly— 
came to her ; it seemed as if, in the 
faint light of dawn, the spirit of her 
old aunt hovered over her; as if a 
cold hand were laid on her burning 
forehead, while the bitterness of her 
heart melted away at the sound of 
words often and often spoken by 
her aunt—words which even now 
served as a balm to Emmy’s deep- 
ly wounded soul, as they sounded in 
her ears with the old, familiar tone: 

‘Even what comes to you through 
man comes from God.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHERE TWO ARE QUARRELLING, BOTH 
ARE IN THE WRONG. 
I nore my readers still possess 
éufficient interest, or at least suffi- 
cient curiosity, concerning the dra- 
matis persone of my narrative, to 
have observed that there are two 
individuals whom I have omitted 
to mention in my summary of the 
events of the last two years. 
But I have not forgotten Otto 
and Celine; and certainly for them, 
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as for everyone else, it is seldom 
that any two years can be said to 
be so important as the first two 
years of marriage, which not unfre- 
quently determine the whole after 
life. Happy, if the first two years 
have served to draw closer the bond 
of love which united them, by the 
welding together of two hearts and 
two souls, finding in this union the 
completion, as it were, of their re- 
spective selves ; if they have learnt 
to share together all their joys and 
sorrows, and are yet fully sensible of 
the fact that, however divergent 
may be their characters, their mu- 
tual influence has had an ennobling 
effect on both. 

Unhappy, if the pair of human 
beings who have bound them- 
selves together by their own will 
and choice have giadually made 
the discovery thus early in their 
married life that they do not suit; 
if their tempers constantly clash ; 
if their union at its outset did not 
rest on a foundation of mutual re- 
spect, or if this foundation is felt 
every day to be sinking under their 
feet; if the glow which should 
warm their whole life languishes 
for want of fuel, and only flares up 
again now and then for a moment, 
but has no vitality in it; if these 
two souls turn away each to hide 
its sorrow from the other, and any 
community of ideas, any common 
joys, become impossible; if the 
two poor, fettered hearts struggle 
against the chains which bind them, 
and lower themselves and each 
other by dislike and disputes. Yes, 
then it is that sorrow is the un- 
bidden guest seated at the fireside. 
Then joy flickers like a lifeless 
glimmer. It is then that a chilling 
atmosphere pervades the house, 
which paralyses all noble sentiments 
and emotions. 

And what is the key to the num- 
berless dramas in everyday life— 
the solution of these enigmas of 
wasted happiness of lives, where 
so often all the circumstances lead 
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one to expect a better result ? The 
answer may be given in these few 
words: ‘They were not suited to 
each other.’ Each taken separately 
a good half, but both together a 
misshapen whole. So it was with 
Otto and Celine. 

Celine undoubtedly had never 
been so near the truth as when she 
said to Otto, ‘You and I are not 
suited to each other ;’ and for both 
of them the day had long since 
dawned when these words had 
forced themselves upon their recol- 
lection as a terrible truth. I feel 
no wish to enter upon the details of 
that unhappy married life, but I 
owe it to you to state the principal 
features of it. 

I can begin by speaking of the 
few happy days which the young 
married pair spent at Brussels— 
days of perfect felicity as regards 
Otto, and contented calmness as re- 
gards Celine. But these days were 
few in number, and were brought 
to an end unexpectedly by the news 
from Dilburg that, since the depar- 
ture of his mistress, Cesar had 
refused all food, and that probably 
Celine would not find him alive 
unless she returned home imme- 
diately. 

Now, one can very well conceive 
that it could not be agreeable for a 
young married man to give up his 
wedding tour for the sake of a dog; 
but Otto, nevertheless, would have 
been wiser, had he acquiesced 
more readily in Celine’s wish. But 
it must be added in his excuse 
that, being very indifferent to 
animals himself, Otto could not, 
perhaps, form any idea of Celine’s 
affection for the poor beast, which 
in her solitary life was almost a 
friend and companion. 

Celine’s flood of tears at the 
news annoyed Otto. The hasty de- 
parture insisted upon by Celine was 
preceded by a warm discussion be- 
tween husband and wife, which 
Celine on her side pushed to ex- 
tremities, using passionate words, 
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forgotten perhaps by herself as soon 
as uttered, but which wounded Otto 
deeply. And thus the first spark 
was kindled. From that moment 
every difference of opinion caused a 
dispute, and every dispute a quarrel. 
And yet all might have been well— 
at least if not well, better—if the 
intercourse with the Dilburgers 
had not placed a new stumbling- 
block in the way of their domestic 
happiness. 

For, with all the sound under- 
standing and clear judgment which 
Otto displayed in his profession, 
there clung to him, owing to his 
education and long residence in 
Dilburg, a certain country-town 
narrowness of ideas, which from the 
very first made him intruduce Celine 
to his acquaintance with consider- 
able anxiety of mind. 

The public opinion of Dilburg 
was Otto’s spectre. It had grown 
up with him from his earliest 
youth, and had so undermined his 
courage, that he had no longer the 
power of looking it boldly in the 
face. 

Instead of letting Celine appear 
to his acquaintance in all the natural 
peculiarity of her nature, as she 
had charmed him and won his love, 
he would willingly have transformed 
her into one of the most everyday 
kind of women of Dilburg society. 

It was quite an embarrassment 
to him that Celine was so entirely 
different from all the others. He 
blushed whenever she _ offended 
against rules of etiquette which she 
had never known; he was dissatis- 
fied when she sat by in silence 
whilst the ladies were talking of 
dress or household matters; he was 
restless when he heard her talk to 
the gentlemen about horses, dogs, 
and sporting, and when the spark- 
ling of her eyes showed how she 
entered into the subject with all her 
heart and soul. 

On their return home it was 
seldom that Otto had not some re- 
mark to make to Celine on her be- 
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haviour. When the lady of the 
house addressed her, she should have 
stood up; that was the correct thing. 
She ought not tohavestayed chatter- 
ing so long with that young man; 
to say to another lady that she was 
sure she could not be fond of walk- 
ing because she was so fat, and to 
decline an invitation with the 
downright real reason that she had 
no wish to accept it, was neither 
becoming nor polite; and so on in 
endless variety. 

Thus Otto, with the best inten- 
tions, was like an ignorant gar- 
dener, who, having a rose-bush, 
which by careful tending, trans- 
planting, and pruning might be- 
come a fragrant and perfect rose, 
tries by grafting to turn it into a 
camellia. 

To turn Celine into an ordinary 
European woman was quite as im- 
possible as to convert a rose into a 
camellia; and that Otto should 
wish to try this experiment, in- 
stead of exercising the influence on 
Celine which in the earliest period 
of their married life was in his 
power, and of using it to elevate 
and quicken what was really noble 
and good in her, was a mistake ; 
not, indeed, his first, but one that 
cost him the happiness of his whole 
married life. If Celine had been of 
a gentle and retiring nature, this 
continual attention to all her doings 
would have confused her and made 
her more awkward by destroying 
her self-confidence, but for a dis- 
position so irritable as Celine’s 
these petty fault-findings were in- 
tolerable. Accustomed with her 
father to have perfect liberty of 
action, and spoiled by the admi- 
ration which he felt for his gifted 
daughter, Otto’s remarks and cri- 
ticisms were almost hateful to her. 

She felt that Otto was in the 
wrong; thatinacertain senseshe was 
far above the women whom he placed 
before her as examples; that she 
far excelled them in talents and 
knowledge; and it grieved and pro- 
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voked her that he should so dread 
the judgment of these country-town 
inhabitants of Dilburg, that even 
his admiration for her yielded to 
his fear that the departure from 
the customary rules of society would 
excite their disapproval. 

At first Celine endured Otto’s 
mode of treatment, though with a 
murmuring and rebellious spirit, 
until on a certain day he went too 
far, and the bow, too rudely bent, 
broke in the middle. 

Then a violent scene took place, 
which at once made him under- 
stand, but too late, that his method 
of proceeding was wrong. 

Celine declared that she would 
never set foot in Dilburg again, and 
would thus relieve Otto from all 
further grounds of annoyance on 
her account. And she kept her word 
with a consistent perseverance, or, 
to call it by its proper name, obsti- 
nacy, which neither persuasion nor 
entreaty could shake, although 
more than a year and a half had 
elapsed since she made the deter- 
mination. 

And even when Burgomaster 
Welters died, and her proper place 
would have been at Otto's side at his 
grave, she still kept to her resolu- 
tion. 

From that moment it seemed 
as if Celine had released herself 
from every tie which attached her 
to Otto, as if all good intentions 
were set aside and all sense of duty 
forgotten. 

The smallest reason was enough 
to make her burst out into an 
unbridled passion; every wish of 
Otto’s was systematically thwarted ; 
she wandered through the Beckley 
woods accompanied only by Cwsar ; 
and the room in which Otto was 
to be found was so carefally 
avoided, that sometimes days elap- 
sed without his seeing her. Things 
were in this condition when the 
anniversary of Mr. Arnold’s death 
arrived, and then Otto followed 
his wife to the churchyard, whither 
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he supposed she had ridden, and 
took advantage of her softened state 
of mind to make a new attempt 
at reconciliation. He succeeded, as 
far as success was possible. 

For a dispute and alienation last- 
ing for months leaves indelible 
traces behind, like a rent in a piece 
of linen, which the most skilful hand 
cannot mend so that all traces of 
the tear should disappear. It can 
never be again as it was before, and 
the value is gone. So it was with 
Otto and Celine. 

During these months of alienation 
both had thought and suffered much 
more than they had dared to own 
to oneanother; both hadaccustomed 
themselves so much to going their 
own way without consulting or com- 
nunicating with each other, that the 
renewal of intercourse was almost 
oppressive, and, what was worse, 
the estrangement had diminished 
their mutual affection. 

Now and then, when Celine wasin 
higher spirits than usual, and talked 
to him in her old way, or sat down to 
the piano, Otto’s heart would again 
glow with the admiration which 
had formerly enslaved him; but the 
fire of his passion was extinguished, 
and there only survived a sad ten- 
derness towards the wife whom he 
had once loved so much, and whom 
he could not make happy, while a 
consciousness of his own lost hap- 
piness seemed to cast a dark shadow 
over his whole life. 

After their reconciliation, Celine 
returned to the old life which she 
had led before her father’s death. 

When the Javanese servants had 
returned to their own country, be- 
cause there was no longer any pro- 
spect of their going back with Celine, 
and it appeared an utter impossibi- 
lity for her to manage her household 
with Dutch servants, by her wish 
a housekeeper was engaged, to 
whom the entire management of 
the household was given up; Celine’s 
time was now quite filled, as for- 
merly, with reading, walking, riding, 
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hunting, fishing, and the care of 
her flowers, and Otto could take 
part in these pursuits as much or as 
little as it suited him, but not one 
word from her showed him that his 
company was more agreeable to her 
than solitude. 

Fortunately Otto found much 
distraction in his now constantly 
increasing practice, but yet he felt 
deeply the loneliness and desolation 
of his life. When Celine left of 
paying visits, and did not admit 
anyone from Dilburg except the 
family, Beckley soon became as 
lonely as in the time of Mr. Arnold, 
whilst Otto felt it to be impossible 
for him to appear in Dilburg society 
without his wife. Now and then, 
however, when he came in at tea- 
time and found the sitting-room 
deserted (for his wife hardly ever 
appeared there unless for the mo- 
ment she had nothing more to her 
taste to do), he would leave his dull, 
sad home, and go to his father’s 
house in Dilburg, to take part in the 
cheerful sociability which prevailed 
there, and which was almost a 
necessity of life to him. 

But in those days no one ever 
knew what was passing in Otto’s 
mind. To no one had he ever 
spoken of the bitter disappointment 
ot his married life, not even to 
Emmy, with whom he was on more 
confidential terms than with any- 
one else. 

Whether a faint hope still lin- 
gered in his heart that all would 
yet be changed; whether this was 
the cause of his inexhaustible pa- 
tience towards Celine, whose freaks 
and humours increased in propor- 
tion as he became gentler and more 
indulgent; or that he had resolved 
that in the dwelling where hap- 
piness and love were wanting peace 
at least should reign, certain it is 
that Otto was more exact in the 
fulfilment of his duties towards his 
wife in proportion as he found his 
affection diminish, and at the time 
of which I now write, two years 
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after their marriage, a calm re- 
pose had come into their relations 
with each other which, compared 
with that which mutual love and 
confidence can give, might be lik- 
ened to the calm repose of death... . 


‘And when am I to see your little 
wife, Otto?’ asked the unsuspecting 
Siword Hiddema, as they took leave 
one evening. ‘To-morrow I am 
going to Sollingen, and unless any 
other time would suit you better, 
I'll come and drink tea with you 
at Beckley the day after.’ 

And as Otto had to be in Dilburg 
on the afternoon in question, it 
was settled that he should himself 
came to take Siword to his house 
at Beckley 

To say the truth, this coming to 
tea was altogether disagreeable to 
Otto, as indeed had been the visit 
of every stranger of whose good 
reception by Ce line he could never 
be quite certain. 

If it happened that she was in a 
good humour, then indeed she could 
be the most agreeable hostess, but 
inasmuch as the smallest trifle was 
sometimes enough to destroy her 
temper for the whole day, he could 
naturally place no reliance on it, 
and the visit of Siword Hiddema, 
which had already led to a some- 
what disagreeable discussion be- 
tween the married pair, promised 
little pleasure to Otto. 

‘Celine,’ said Otto to his wife 
that morning, ‘if I have ever wished 
anyone to be well received here, 
it ismy guest of this-evening.’ 

‘That means that he must take 
home with him the best possible im- 
pression of Mrs. Welters.’ 

Unimportant as these words of 
Celine were in themselves, they 
acquired an ironical sound by the 
manner in which they were uttered, 
and the scornful smile which played 
on her lips. 

‘I conceive, Celine,’ said Otto, 
seriously, ‘that whenever a hus- 
band knows that his wife can put on 
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two entirely different kinds of man- 
ner, he may be permitted to wish 
to present her to his friends in the 
best light.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered Celine, in 
a bitter tone, ‘for what is the value 
of a wife if her value is not recog- 
nised by everyone P What does 
it signify if she is all-beautiful, 
lovely, and charming in the eyes of 
her husband, if he does not see that 
opinion ratified in the eyes of his 
friends? ... So Mr. Hiddema is 
to be well received! To make sure 
of it, had you not better make me 
out alist of what I ought to do, and 
what I ought to abstain from— 
what I may say and what I may 
not ?’ 

Vexed, but without speaking, 
Otto left the room. 

The bitterness expressed in every 
word which Celine spoke, when she 
was in an ill humour, was almost 
intolerable to him, and forced upon 
him the conviction of how deep- 
seated must be the rancour of his 
wife towards him, to escape from 
her lips as it did at every unguarded 
moment. Knowing by experience 
that every word he might now 
utter would only serve to excite 
Celine’s anger all the more and still 
further to damage the matter in 
hand, Otto took his departure, 
simply saying as he left that he in- 
tended to dine in Dilburg with his 
family, and to return home at about 
seven o’clock, bringing his friend 
Hiddema with him. 

Later the two gentlemen walked 
together through the Dilburg gate, 
in close conversation about the Sol- 
lingen Estate, which had been in- 
spected by Siword Hiddema the 
day before, and seemed to have 
answered all his expectations. 

‘I am prepared to offer a good 

round sum for it, Otto,’ he said, ‘ 
I understand that two purchasers 
have already come forward ; for 
whatever may be the actual value 
of Sollingen, to me it is worth some- 
thing more.’ 
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‘But I have always heard,’ re- 
marked Otto, ‘ that as regards pro- 
ducing annual income, Sollingen 
has not much value.’ 

‘ And you would not be surprised 
at this if you knew the neglected 
state of the property. No, Otto; 
believe me, more than five hundred 
acres of land—wood, meadow, and 
arable land—must with intelligent 
management produce a rent. A 
capable steward and the careful eye 
of the owner will do wonders; and, 
at the worst, I have sufficient means 
to allow myself the luxury of re- 
siding at Sollingen.’ 

‘And the house { _ 

‘The house is in abetter statethan 
could have been expected; with 
regard to the grounds, there is little 
or nothing to be altered, and all 
that concerns painters and paper- 
hangers is too quickly done to make 
any difficulty about it.’ 

Here a turn in the road, which 
brought them in sight of the 
approach to Beckley, broke off their 
conversation about ‘Sollingen. 

‘Is that Beckley, Otto ? Now 
that I see it I remember it in 
former times, but I had no idea it 
was so pr ettily situated. Well, 
Otto, who would have thought for- 
merly that this pretty country place 
would once be your home, and that 
you would keep’ house here with a 
dear little wife?’ 

Otto smiled rather faintly in 
answer. He hardly heard what 
Siword said, for he was 
anxious thought as to the possible 
continuance of Celine’s ill humour, 
and the consequent bad reception 
which might await him at Beckley. 

Nevertheless he breathed more 
freely when he saw from the bridge 
over the brook that the glass doors 
leading on to the terrace from the 
drawing- room ‘were open, and the 
silver tea service, which was ready 
on the table, even at that distance 
shone in their eyes. 

This was a sign that Celine ex- 
pected them, and by not receiving 
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them in the ordinary sitting-room 
intended to do honour to the guest. 

Easier in his mind than he had 
been the whole day, he led Siword 
through the open glass doors into 
the house, found a comfortable seat 
for him in an arm-chair, and after 
sitting with him for a few moments, 
said that he would go upstairs and 
tell his wife that they were come. 

Celine, however, was nowhere to 
be found, and all the account that 
the housekeeper could give of her 
was, that she had ordered tea to be 
got ready in the drawing-room, that 
she had gone out after dinner and 
had not yet returned. 

How Otto felt when he had to go 
back to his guest with the intelli- 
gence that his wife was not at 
home, I can scarcely describe. 

Bitterness and shame struggled 
within. him, and doing his best to 
state the matter to Siword as an 
unimportant trifle, he belied his 
words by the despairing, downcast 
expression of his fuce. 

‘It is very annoying, Siword,’ he 
said, in the lightest manner pos- 
sible, ‘but my wife appears to have 
mistaken the time; she often takes 
long walks, and you know how it is 
with ladies as to reckoning time.’ 

‘Well, I don’t think we are in 
any hurry, Otto. I will move my 
chair on to the terrace and light a 
cigar, in expectation of the cup of 


‘tea which your little wife will pre- 


sently make for us.’ 

And Siword looked up at Otto as 
innocently as if there were nothing 
strange in the absence of the 
hostess, and he suited his action to 
his words by setting his chair on 
the terrace and taking advantage 
of the first thing that came into 
his head in order to turn the con- 
versation. 

‘What a charming scent this 
jessamine gives, Otto ; it is almost 
a pity to smoke one’s cigar here. 

Otto hardly answ ered ; he sat on 
thorns, and his distress increased 
every moment. What must Siword 
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think of Celine? How could he him- 
self excuse her behaviour, after the 
special recommendation he had left 
with her as to receiving his guest ? 

Siword chatted without embar- 
rassment almost too obviously about 
all sorts of things, as if he had come 
to Beckley only for that purpose, 
and he declared too conscientiously 
that he wanted nothing more than 
a cigar and a sociable talk with an 
old friend—it was an additional 
aggravation to Otto to hear the 
boiling water which, steaming and 
singing, suggested drinking tea, 
and he felt that Siword was only 
trying to set him at his ease, and 
he wondered what he (Otto) should 
have thought had he met with a 
similar reception. Half an hour 
elapsed, and still Celine did not 
appear. Otto got up from his 
chair, and said with a painful ex- 
pression on his lips, which he tried 
to turn into a smile— 

‘The housekeeper shall make 
tea for us, Siword, for I cannot 


imagine what has become of my 

wife,’ 
* Let 

Otto. 


any longer, I will do the honours of 


the housekeeper alone, 
If you don’t like to wait 


your tea-table. You know Heaven 
helps those that help themselves. 
...+ Here I shall sit, and you 
shall see presently what a famous 
brew Siword Hiddema will give 
you.’ 

Placing himself at the tea-table, 
and appearing not to notice Otto's 
silence and gloominess, Siword 
jokingly began to make tea, and 
was just occupied in pouring out 
the first cup, when a clear, ringing 
laugh made him look up, and with 
the teapot in his hands he turned 
his eyes towards a female form who 
stood on the terrace by the open 
glass doors, apparently watching 
his somewhat absurd attempts at 
tea-making. 

Her dress disordered and muddy, 
her face scratched by a thorn bush, 
bleeding and heated, her hair rough 
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and partly hanging loose, a double- 
barrelled gun in her hand, and pre- 
venting with her foot a large dog 
as muddy as herself from coming 
into the room—so stood Otto’s 
wife before Siword Hiddema. 

‘Otto, I have got him!’ were 
the first words which she called out 
to her husband in an excited, tri- 
umphant tone. But it seemed as 
if the first glance at the sombre ex- 
pression of his face recalled her to 
her senses. Saluting her guest with 
inimitable courtesy, she said to 
him, ‘Mr. Hiddema, I see that I 
am late, but when I tell you that I 
have been after a fox, which for 
months has been stealing my hens 
and pigeons, and have shot him, you 
will surely forgive me. You shall 
soon come and see him—Friend 
Reynard, with his beautiful tail—but 
I must first go and change my 
dress; for we are in such a state 
that we are not fit to come into a 
drawing-room, are we, Cesar?’ 

She laughed again, and, carefully 
keeping outside the door, she put 
out her hand to her guest, who had 
got up and had moved towards the 
door, but was at first too much taken 
aback by her strange appearance to 
say anything. 

‘After we had waited for you, 
we began to trespass upon your 
rights,’ said Siword, pointing to 
the tea-table, ‘and so we can’t com- 
plain.’ 

‘You have managed it so well,’ 
answered Celine, laughing, ‘ that if 
I dared to do so before Otto, I 
would say: Give me a cup of tea, 
for pity’s sake, for I am dying with 
thirst.’ 

‘ Well, whynot?’ rejoined Siword, 
while, joining in Celine’s laugh, he 
went back to the tea-table; ‘does 
your ladyship drink sugar and 
milk ?’ 

‘As much sugar as you please.’ 

And, sitting down on the chair 
which Siword had placed on the 
terrace, she enjoyed the cup of tea 
which he brought her, and she 
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chatted with her guest, evidently 
in the merriest humour, without 
paying the least attention to Otto, 
who in silence and in the highest 
degree put out, walked up and down 
the room. 

Half an hour later, Celine sat 
carefully dressed with the two gen- 
tlemen on the terrace. She con- 
versed in her most cheerful and 
easy manner, and whatever Siword 
may have thought of her at first, 
he could not now resist the in- 
fluence of her singular originality, 
nor a feeling of admiration for her 
strange, unusual beauty. 

Full of animation as she always 
was when anything excited her 
interest, she took her guest to 
the stables, where she showed 
him in triamph the fox which 
she had shot, and Schimmel, 
who was properly introduced to 
this new acquaintance;  after- 
wards Celine, wholly under the in- 
fluence of her own good humour, 
sat down to the pianoforte of her 
own accord, whilst the two gentle- 
men, sitting outside before the open 
glass doors, were enjoying the cool 
freshness of the summer evening 
with a glass of wine. 

I have already spoken of her 
great musical talent, and now her 
masterly hand evoked from the in- 
strument the most thrilling and 
pathetic strains, alternately joyous, 
melancholy, wild, and passionate, 
according to the mighty will of her 
varying inspiration, and which 
carried away her hearers to a com- 
plete oblivion of all around them. 
Very rarely did Celine lose herself 
in improvised playing like this, and 
it revived recollections in Otto’s 
heart and changed the bitter mood 
into which her behaviour that even- 
ing had thrown him into one of 
melancholy tenderness, and made 
him repentant for all the bitterness 
which he had entertained this same 
evening towards his beautiful, gifted 
wife. 

Inthedarkness which had come on, 
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Celine’s playing filled his ears with 
the most enchanting tones, stirring 
up feelings within him which had so 
long been dormant, that he had 
gradually learnt to regard them 
as dead. All these things com- 
bined involuntarily carried Otto’s 
thoughts back to that first evening 
when Celine had played to him, and 
to the love with which he was then 
inspired, Listening to the strong 
yearnings of his heart towards peace 
and reconciliation, he slipped away 
unobserved from the side of his 
guest into the room, which had be. 
come almost quite dark, and, silently 
approaching the piano, he threw his 
arms round his wife’s neck and 
gave her, unawares, a kiss. 

At that moment Siword, who, 
under the influence of the music, 
had sunk into a dreamy state, was 
roused to consciousness by a shrill 
discord proceeding from the instru- 
ment itself, and Celine’s playing 
came unexpectedly to an end, 

Through the darkness which pre- 
vailed in the room he could not dis- 
tinguish anything, but astill greater 
discord than that of the instrument 
grated upon his ear in the voice of 
Otto’s wife and the tone in which 
she said— 

‘Let us have lights, 
hate this darkness.’ 

As Otto rang the bell, Siword 
came into the room to thank Celine 
for the pleasure she had afforded 
him, but he received no answer. 
Meanwhile the maid came in with 
the lamp lighted. 

‘What is the meaning of this, 
that Charles does not bring in the 
lamp ?’ Otto asked her, as he shut 
the glass door next him. 

The maid gave a hesitating look 
at Celine before she answered 
timidly— 

‘Charles is not here, sir.’ 

‘Charles is not here?’ asked 
Otto in a surprised tone; ‘ what 
does that mean ?’ 

* Nothing, Otto,’ interposed Celine 
calmly, while she made a sign to 


Otto ; 
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the maid to leave the room; ‘ Charles 
is not here, for I dismissed him 
this afternoon.’ 

‘Heavens, Celine!’ cried Otto, 
highly indignant ? ‘ how could you 
do this? Charles is the best ser- 

vant one could possibly find. How 
dare you do this without my know- 
ledge f ?’ 

‘T turn off every servant,’ said 
Celine, coolly, ‘ who is disobedient 
tome. I consider. myself entitled to 
do so without asking advice of any- 
one.’ 

‘ But in Heaven’s name what can 
he have done ?’ 

‘It seems to me, Otto, that this 
subject cannot be specially interest- 
ing to our guest, and we bad better 
put off all farther explanation till a 
more convenient time. Itis enough 
that Charles is gone, and shall 
never set foot in my house again.’ 

‘I believe that it is our house of 
which you are speaking,’ said Otto 
in a bitter tone. 

‘Just as you please,’ she an- 
swered, shrugging her shoulders, 
and turning her back to him as she 
went out upon the terrace and 
vanished in the darkness; exactly 
as she had done on that very even- 
ing which Otto had, a few mo- 
ments before, recalled to himself 
with such tender feelings. And, 
just as then, Celine did not come 
back, and the gentlemen supped 
together whilst the third place at 
the table remained unoccupied, 
and Siword had not courage to 
allude to her absence, although he 

nade superhuman exertions to keep 

up a conversation with Otto on in- 
different subjects. But it was diffi- 
cult to determine which of the two 
felt most relieved when the evening 
was so far over that Siword could 
speak of going home. As he took 
leave of his host, who had accom- 
panied him to the gate of Beckley, 
he placed his hand on Otto’s 
shoulder, and said seriously— 

‘Otto, in every marriage, even in 
the best, there are days of light and 








shadow. I have been married my- 
self, and I know this by experience. 
That I should have come to you on 
a dark day naturally annoys me, 
but you would do wrong to pay at- 
tention to it. Who knows how 
beautifully the sun may shine when 
I come again ?’ 

‘The sun shines no more after it 
has set,’ answered, Otto in a bitter, 
melancholy tone. 

‘Not till the night is over, but 
even the longest night has an end; : 
and you know, Otto, that the night 
is darkest just before the dawn 
Keep up your spirits, my good 
fellow.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A FINAL STRUGGLE. 


Acain another week has passed. 
The month of May is not yet at an 
end, and the tints of spring are still 
onthe face of nature, which, retarded 
by the unusual severity of April, 
is making up for lost time with 
redoubled speed, and bringing into 
activity the old but ever new miracle 
of the revival of vegetation. The 
sun, not as yet carefully shut out, 
as in the scorching heat of mid- 
summer, but appreciated and ad- 
mitted freely into all houses, shed 
light and cheerfulness, awakening 
in most hearts an echo which is in 
harmony with the young life out of 
doors. 

In most hearts, but not in all. 

Otto Welters’ heart was one of 
these exceptions. 

Even in his office, and on the 
desk at which he was seated, the 
cheery sunbeams danced up and 
down, but he himself sat gloomy 
and sunk in thought, without com- 
mencing the many matters of busi- 
ness that awaited his attention. 

A strange restlessness had come 
over Otto that morning, a restless- 
ness which made him wake much 
earlier than usual, and drove him 
out for an early walk; it even fol- 
lowed him into his office, where 
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generally he was able to put aside 
all cares and thoughts that might 
hinder him from giving himself un- 
disturbedly to his Ww ork. 

Here it was not his wont to dwell 
on the circumstances of his private 
life; here he was the advocate, and 
the man, with his needs and wishes, 
was thrown into the background by 
the force of his will and the ab- 
sorbing exertions which his work 
required. But to-day the man ap- 
peared to have the upper hand, and 
to work was almost impossible. 

To-day everything was a hin- 
drance and a trouble—the sun- 
beams which played on the white 
paper, the twittering birds in the 
lime trees before the house, the 
humming bee and the buzzing fly, 
as they came in at the window with 
the warm summer air, and the 
chatter of the children at play in 
the market-place, but above all the 
painful thoughts which filled his 
heart till it well-nigh burst. 

It was almost as if this sunny, 
cheery May morning had brought 
him to the consciousness of the shar p 
contest going on within him, as if 
all the self-deception which had sO 
long possessed him had departed, 
as if all at once he comprehended 
that the green oasis which he had 
fancied he had seen in the distance 
were buta mirage, which had made 
him overlook the dr 'y, bare desert of 
his life. He shaddered when he 
thought of the future—the future 
which could bring him nothing but 
the confirmation or increase of the 
wretchedness of to-day. 

And when he looked back, his 
heart was wrung with self-reproach 
and remorse, for then he thought of 
her who in every sorrowful hour of 
his life rose to his mind—of Mary 
van Stein, the noble, pure being 
whom he had thrust aw ay, and w ith 
her a happiness which might have 
been perfect but for the weakness 
and inconstancy which had led his 
- heart far from her. 

He reproached himself for having 
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ever married Celine, knowing, as he 
did well enough, that he was not the 
man to bear with or improve such 
a nature as hers. 

He reproached himself in that he 
had exercised no influence on her 
for good; that in some things he 
was too weak and yielding, and in 
others too impatient, and that at 
all times he acted in opposition to 
her views. He reproached himself 
for having betrayed the confidence 
which Mr. Arnold had placed in him, 
and for having destroyed the hap. 
piness of Celine’s life by a marriage 
which had only served to extinguish 
in her every noble aim. 

Yes, indeed, in this hour, what 
was there which was not a matter 
of reproach to Otto Welters ? 

In this hour it was as if he had 
drained the bitter cup of life to its 
dregs—as if he had closed for ever 
his account as regards all hope of 
peace and happiness. 

And yet in such a bitter hour as 
this there still smoulders in every 
man’s heart a spark of reaction, 
which not unfrequently at that very 
moment rekindles into a new life of 
hope and courage, however con- 
tradictory this may seem. Spring- 
ing up from his chair, he paced up 
and down the room in great trouble 
and excitement, and gave utterance 
in a faint voice to the words which 
rang in his heart: ‘Is it too late, 
irrevocably too late ? ’ 

No, not too late, with God’s help! 
In this hour, which witnessed the 
deep feelings which agitated him, 
he vowed that he would let Celine 
see the suffering and misery with 
which his heart was lacerated. 

She might misunderstand or ridi- 
cule him, but he would make a last 
effort to break through the ice-crust 
which shut up both their hearts ; he 
would make one more effort to wipe 
out the past; once more he would 
begin his married life afresh, and it 
should, it must, be different from 
what it had been... . 

It was not yet eleven o'clock 
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when Otto left his office, a circum- 
stance for which there was no pre- 
cedent in all the years during which 
he had been settled as an advocate 
at Dilburg. 

He felt himself bound to take 
advantage of his present state of 
mind. An undefined plan came 
into his head that he would tempt 
Celine to take a walk with him this 
fine morning, that he would lead 
her to the spot where he had first 
told her of his love, and would there 
impart to her all anew that he 
hoped and wished. 

With hasty steps he walked out 
of the town gate—at an hour which 
otherwise always found him at his 
office ; it was the very same hour, 
however, when he first went to 
Beckley, and now, in the full glow 





of the morning sun, the house looked ° 


just as it did then. 

On approaching the house, no 
sign of life was perceptible. Only 
the groom, who was leading Celine’s 
horse slowly up and down before 
the door, in evident expectation of 
its mistress, satisfied Otto that he 
should find his wife still indoors. 

In the new arrangement of the 
rooms after Otto and Celine’s 
marriage, and in the early days of 
their affection and mutual confi- 
dence, a little room next to Otto’s 
study was fitted up as Celine’s 
boudoir. 

These were connected by a door, 
and Celine’s room had no other 
exit, and, as well as Otto’s room, 
was in the front of the house. 

Except when dinner or any other 
meal required the presence of the 
mistress of the house, Celine seldom 
or never came into the rooms down- 
stairs, and if she were not out of 
doors or in the orangery, Otto was 
sure to find his wife in this little 
sanctum, where her books and 
writing-table provided her with the 
only occupations which engaged her 
when indoors. 

Hither, therefore, returning at 
this unusual hour, Otto directed 
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his steps. But immediately on en- 

tering his own room he perceived 
that Celine’s door was shut, which 
was never the case. To his ques- 
tion, ‘ Are you there, Celine?’ he 
obtained no reply, and his knock at 
the door was not answered. He 
then opened the door to satisfy 
himself of her absence. The next 
instant, with a cry of astonishment, 
he started back, at the same time 
throwing the door wide open. 

And no wonder. 

Sunk in Celine’s arm-chair in a 
comfortable attitude, with one leg 
thrown over the other, a cigar in 
one hand and a riding-whip in the 
other, sat a young man; his cap, of 
the same stuff as the rest of his 
clothes, was drawn over his eyes. 
He did not move, he did not look 
up, when Otto indignantly and in a 
harsh tone called out to him— 

‘Who are you? what are you 
doing here ?’ 

The stranger continued motion- 
less. 

Otto, hardly master of himself, 
snatched the cap from his head so 
as to see his features. 

A loud laugh resounded through the 
room, and Otto’s astonished, angry 
eyes beheld the face of his wife. 

‘By Heaven, Celine, what does 
this new prank of yours mean ? ’ 

Celine remained calmly leaning 
back after the first outburst of her 
merriment, gave a few whiffs of 
her cigar, blew the smoke in little 
clouds towards Otto, and then said 
coolly— 

‘Well, Otto, one wishes some- 
times to do something out of the 
common way, and I am so tired of 
my long riding-habit that I thought 
I should like to try and ride with- 
out that incumbrance.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that you 
intend to ride out like this, and be 
the laughing-stock of your servants 
and of all who happen to see you?’ 

‘Yes, I was about to do so,’ 
answered Celine, with provoking 
coolness. 
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‘How did you procure that un- 
befitting dress? who provided it 
for you?’ asked Otto, becoming 
warmer, and entirely forgetting, 
alas! with what feelings and good 
intentions he had entered the house. 

‘I got it myself and paid for it 
myself. At your service, my lord 
and husband.’ 

‘In Dilburg?’ 

‘No; in Arnheim.’ 

‘Then you have been in Arnheim 
without my knowledge ? ’ 

‘Yes; yesterday when you came 
home I had just returned.’ 

‘So you have also deceived me, 
Celine,’ said Otto, bitterly. 

Now Celine sprang up. 

All her assumed or real coolness 
at once left her, her eyes began to 
sparkle, whilst in aloud voice, indi- 
cating her rising passion, she cried 
out— 

‘ Deceive ! Who dares to say that 
I deceive or ever have deceived any- 
one? Do you know who it is that 
people deceive ? Those whom they 
fear when they are cowards; but 
Tam not a coward, and I fear no 
one in the world, and yourself least 
of all.’ 

‘You hardly need say that, Ce- 
line,’ added Otto, in the same bitter 
tone. ‘If you felt the smallest re- 
gard, the least respect, for me, you 
would not act as you do.’ 

‘What is it that ldo? What is 
it that I wish? Nothing but to 
amuse myself in my own way. 
What harm is there in my amusing 
myself by riding in this dressr 
What harm could you find in it, 
were it not for the old, silly fear of 
public opinion, which with you is 
above everythingelse? Havel had 
so much pleasure in my life, Otto, 
that you should embitter the little 
that I can enjoy ?’ 

‘It is not my fault, Celine, that 
you have had so little enjoyment. 
You have voluntarily withdrawn 
yourself from everything that made 
your life like that of other women, 
and that would have enabled you to 
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take part in their amusements and 
pleasures.’ 

‘How dare you speak of that?’ 
exclaimed Celine, in a tone of vio- 
lent passion. Who is it that has 
driven me out of society by ca- 
villing and fault-finding? Who is 
it that has deprived me of the 
wish to shape my course according 
to the accepted, tedious, trifling 
customs of the world which is your 
idol? Where is the love and pa- 
tience with the hope of which you 
tempted me into marriage? What 
has become of my happiness which 
you have taken into your own 
hands? Do you know what has 
become of it? That every morning 
I wake with the wish to be at rest 
in my father’s grave; that every 
evening I pray that I may not wake 
again ; that hell itself does not ap- 
pear to me so fearful as my present 
life; that I hate you for the happi- 
ness of my life which you have 
stolen from me; that I despise you 
for the weakness and little-minded- 
ness which are the principal traits 
of your character.’ 

At these last words Otto became 
deadly pale. The passionate rapidity 
with which they were screamed 
rather than spoken by Celine, 
her voice rising higher and higher, 
the angry glances which came like 
lightning from her eyes, struck 
Otto as if a knife were thrust into 
his heart. 

At the last reproach of weakness 
and little-mindedness he raised his 
head, and his face expressed wrath 
and scorn. 

‘Weak I was, Celine,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ very weak indeed, but 
that is past now, I hope. But even 
my weakness might be excused 
when a fury and not a woman stands 
before me. Let us finish this un- 
worthy wrangle. I swear now that 
you shall not ride out in this un- 
seemly dress, or that I will prevent 
its repetition by sending a bullet 
through Schimmel’s head when 
you come home.’ 
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‘You dare—youdare to laya finger 
on Schimmel, and you shall see 
what will happen to you! Let me 


s. 

Otto, with an involuntary move- 
ment, had stepped back a little 
when Celine, after the first hasty 
words, came closer and closer to 
him. She now stood in the door- 
way between the two rooms, and 
with her last words she raised her 
whip. 

At this threat every sensation in 
Otto was overcome by the feel- 
ing of insult to his dignity as a 
man, and his anger boiled up in 
him at the humiliation intended by 
Celine. In an instant the whip was 
snatched by Otto out of Celine’s 
hand, and before she comprehended 
his intention, she was thrust back by 
his strong arm into her own room. 

‘ She who behaves like a naughty 
child must be treated like a 
naughty child,’ said Otto. ‘Here 
you must remain till you have 
changed this foolish dress for one 
befitting your sex, and have given 
it up to me. As my wife cannot 
take proper care of her own good 
name, I must do so; and with all 
the weakness with which you re- 
proach me, Celine, you shall find 
yourself mistaken in thinking that, 
I shall be subservient to you in 
matters which I believe to be un- 
becoming to my wife.’ 

Celine sank down into the chair 
where she had been sitting when 
Otto first entered. 

She looked intensely pale, but 
made no effort to oppose him; but 
her large dark eyes, which still 
glowed with passion, followed all 
his movements whilst he took the 
key, which was in the inside of the 
door, out of the lock, and passed 
from the room. 

He had hardly shut the door and 
turned the key, when he heard 
Celine’slangh—not her usualsilvery 
laugh, so pleasant to the ear, but a 
loud, unnatural sound. 
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Otto put the key in his pocket, 
and stood still for a moment, press- 
ing his hand on his beating heart, 
whilst the cold sweat stood in drops 
on his forehead. 

So pale, so cast down, he stood 
motionless by the door he had shut, 
overwhelmed by the scene which 
had taken place between his wife 
and himself, grieved from the bot- 
tom of his soul at the words she 
had applied to him, and outraged 
in the highest degree by the de- 
grading treatment to which, but for 
his unexpected resistance, he would 
have been subjected. 

Bewildered by the different sen- 
sations which agitated him, he stag- 
gered to a chair, and, his head 
leaning over a table, there came 
from his breast sighs and sobs which 
bore witness to the intolerable mar- 
tyrdom of his soul. 

And what mingled thoughts 
crossed his mind when he had so 


‘far recovered himself as to be able 


to think! 

How dear Celine had been to him ; 
how sacred the promise he had 
made to make her happy; and with 
what good intentions he had even 
in that very hour entered his 
home. 

And what was the end of it all? 
—that she had told him plainly that 
she hated and despised him, and 
thought death preferable to life as 
his wife. 

Celine had reproached him with 
narrow-mindedness. . Was he nar- 
row-minded in not Jetting her ride 
out in man’s attire? It was a 
proceeding which no man should 
permit his wife to take, if he set 
any value on her good name. 

And she had called him weak. 
It might well be that he was weak 
towards Celine, and that he had 
thus lost her respect and affec- 
tion ; but this reproach should from 
this day be no longer applicable to 
him. 

From this very hour he would be 
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her husband and master, and not the 
slave of her humours and fancies; 
and her stubbornness itself should 
bend to the strength of his will. 
He felt all too strongly that Ce- 
line’s hard, insulting words had 
snapped the last tie which attached 
him to her; that he now would act 
as he never could before, so long as 
the hope of better days and of win- 
ning her affection had induced him 
to spare her and treat her with in- 
dulgence. Inhis excitement he saw 
with pleasure the day approaching 
which should bring to Celine the 
conviction that she had found her 
master in him. Sooner or later he 
would extinguish her insolence; he 
would break her pride; he would 
transform her unbridled wilfulness 
into obedience, even if it were to 
be a contest of life or death. 

But all at once Otto was dis- 
turbed in his meditations. He 
heard the tramp of a horse under 
his window, and a loud, well-known 
laugh reached his ear from below. 

In wild haste he rushed to the 
window and opened it, and there 
sat Celine on horseback in her male 
attire. 

With a mocking expression in 
her face, which was glowing with 
excitement, she looked up, took 
off her cap to him, and at the 
same moment, giving her spirited 
horse a sharp stroke with the whip, 
she dashed off at full gallop across 
the lawn, and down the slope from 
the terrace to the brook. 

Otto held his breath with anxiety 
when he saw the animal take 
an almost impossible leap over 
the broad brook; an instant later 
he saw Celine, unharmed, flying 
across the meadow which stretched 
beyond; and he then turned away 
his gaze from her. 

Almost involuntarily he unlocked 
the door of her room, where the 
open window showed clearly how 
she had escaped. When Otto saw 
the dangerous jump she must have 
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taken to reach the roof of the 
stable, how from thence she must 
have crept along the gutter, and 
got in at the window of the hay. 
loft, and so down to the ground, 
he shuddered; but every other 
sensation gave place to that of deep 
scorn when he saw on a table by 
the window a paper, on which, in — 
Celine’s handwriting, were the fol- 
lowing absurd lines : 
Otto, would you keep me sure, 
Build a house with bars secure ; 
Without them ’tis no prison—lo, 
I open the window and out I go! 
Learn, good sir, I'll have my way ; 
You cannot force me to obey. 


In fierce anger Otto crumpled the 
paper in his clenched hand, and 
then sank into a chair overcome by 
the bitterest thoughts. 

He would conquer his wife; his 
wife should yield to his will. No, 
the idea of his powerlessness came 
over him with overwhelming force, 
and filled him with a sensation of 
dull, hopeless helplessness, which 
made all further thought impossible. 

He sat there motionless, his eyes 
fixed as if gazing into a cloud 
which embraced the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, almost with- 
out feeling or consciousness, like 
a person in a dream, without notion 
of time, place, or personality. 

How long he there remained he 
could not afterwards recollect. The 
first impression he received was a 
strange confusicn of voices on the 
terrace below, an unusual running 
upstairs and through the rooms, 
and at last the calling out his 
name brought him to his senses, 
and he sprang up. His house- 
keeper stood before him. A glance 
at her pale face told him sufficient 
to produce in him a cold shudder 
from head to foot. 

‘Has anything happened to my 
wife?’ he stammered out with a 
voice almost soundless, and hollow, 
bewildered eyes. 

The housekeeper nodded assent, 
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being almost without the power of 
speaking. When Otto wished to 
pass by her, she held him back. 

‘They are bringing her in,’ she 
whispered; ‘a bed has been prepared 
in the room below. For Heaven’s 
sake be calm.’ A few moments 
later, Otto went with tottering 
steps to meet the labourers who 
were carrying his wife towards the 
house carefully on a mattress. 
They had taken her up for dead 
below on the dike, which in her 
wild flight she had tried to ride up 
by a rough path. At the last steep 
part of it the horse had slipped 
down, and, falling with its rider 
over and over, had at last come 
down with its whole weight on her 
body. 

She rested in Otto’s arms as 
motionless and cold as a corpse, 
when he took her from the mat- 
tress, carried her into the house, 
and placed her upon the bed already 
prepared for her. 

A great confusion followed. 
Servants ran here and there; in- 
quisitive persons came up to the 
house ; messengers were sent in all 
directions to obtain medical assist- 
ance ; and meanwhile the despairing 
husband knelt by the apparently 
lifeless body of his wife, covered her 
cold hands with his warm kisses, 
whilst hot, bitter tears sprang from 
his eyes—forgetting all that had 
passed, and insensible to everything 
but the torturing consciousness that 
the wife whom he once so passion- 
ately loved had parted from him in 
anger and quarrel, and would pro- 
bably die without one word of for- 
giveness and reconciliation. 

In the despair of his heart he 
called her by name with the tender- 
est caresses; but these, no more 
than the restoratives applied by 
the housekeeper, could wake Celine 
from her stupor. 

There she lay motionless, as if 
dead, a painful expression on her 
marble-white face, which seemed 
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yet paler in contrast with the dis- 
hevelled black locks which lay 
spread over the pillow—beautiful as 
@ picture even in this moment of un- 
consciousness bordering on death, 
and scarcely showing by her faint, 
almost imperceptible breathing that 
she still belonged to the living. 

A painful half-hour passed with- 
out bringing any change. The mes- 
senger came back from Dilburg 
breathless, followed immediately by 
the doctor’s carriage, which the 
longing eyes of the housekeeper 
had seen coming along the approach. 
At the same moment that she left 
the room to meet the doctor and to 
give the necessary directions, the 
door was burst open violently, and 
the dog Cesar, who had got loose 
from the stable, sprang yelping 
into the room. With a second 
spring the faithful animal was by 
the bed of its mistress ; before Otto 
could hinder him he had placed 
his fore feet on the pillow, and 
licked her pale face with a 
mournful howl. She opened her 
eyes for an instant, and whilst 
they rested on her beloved dog a 
faint smile played on her lips. She 
tried to lift up her hand to stroke 
him, but a painful cry escaped her 
even at the little movement. 

Again she closed her eyes, and 
again unconsciousness seemed tc 
hold fast her senses, when Otto’s 
voice—his despairing prayer for one 
word, one look of forgiveness before 
she left him—seemed once more to 
call her back to life. 

Whilst already the pallor of her 
cheek was changing into the hue 
of death, she once more raised her 
great dark eyes on her husband 
with an indescribable look, so soft, 
so loving and imploring, a look 
that spoke more than all words 
could have said—forgiving and 
asking for forgiveness. 

Otto’s emotion was too great to 
admit of his uttering a word. He 
bent low over Celine, and the kiss 
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which he gave her lips,which were al- 
ready stiffening, was answered ; they 
might perhaps be said to be the 
first kisses of mutual, true, and real 
love. 

The first and the last. 

At that instant the report of a 
gun fired in the immediate vicinity 
of the house came through the 
room. 

As if roused by an electric shock, 
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the dying wife sat up straight, and, 
whilst her eyes opened wide, her 
lips whispered the hardly intelligi- 
ble words, ‘Poor Schimmel!’ and 
she sank back a corpse. 

What Celine had in her last mo- 
ment instinctively surmised was 
true; the shot that she heard re- 
leased from suffering her favour- 
ite horse, which had been brought 
home with both its fore-legs broken. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


N the beginning of an enquiry 

into the ancient pronunciation 

of Latin, we shall not be expected 

to prove the importance of that 

language, and of its correct pro- 
nunciation, to us. 

Its admitted claims as a neces- 
sary part of a liberal education, as 
the language of the Aeneis and the 
De Rerum Natura, and as an im- 
portant component of the tongue 
we speak, seem enough to make its 
proper sound a matter of interest 
to Englishmen. Then it was long, 
and has not yet wholly ceased to be, 
the common language of the scien- 
tific men of the world. It is the 
language of art; for where else can 
the novelist so well find the short 
sentence, pregnant with many-sided 
meaning,' to head his chapters, or 
the painter his motto, a kind of 
complement of his picture—Leon- 
ardo’s Carpendo carperis ipse, in- 
volving a hidden story, or Gérome’s 
Morituri? So long, too, as men 
are forced, by the course of human 
existence, to reflect on its changes 
and troubles, they will not forget 
those terse, half-oracular sayings, 
finding their application among us 
every day—Vue victis; or Facilis 
descensus Averni; or 


Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus 
angat, 


in which the Roman summed up 
his experience of a life which he 
found what we find it. There is no 
doubt a general conviction that what 
the Latin says for us in such cases 
we could not say better, few of us so 
well, ourselves ; and of the popula- 
rity of the language, even with 
those who understand no more of 
it than a few quotations, we ma 

find many examples besides that of 


the Western classicist who asked 
the speaker for ‘somm’ Laten.’ 
Lately we had a remarkable in- 
stance of its living utility in the 
Council of the Vatican, where it 
was the medium of communication 
of six hundred bishops from every 
quarter of the globe. 

The cultivated Englishman, 
though his country has produced 
accomplished Latinists, and latterly 
many brilliant translators, can with 
difficulty recognise the sounds he 
hears in a Continental church, and 
has still less chance of succeeding 
in a conversation with an educated 
foreigner whose vernacular he does 
not understand. His insular Latin 
speech has, indeed, owing to various 
causes, travelled farther from its 
Roman original than that of almost 
any other nation ; and, taking into 
account its vowel-sounds and the 
softening of c and q, for which he is 
not answerable, would probably 
have been not much less unintel- 
ligible to Caesar and his captains 
than they found the tongue of 
Ariovistus or the Ubii. 

It has long been admitted by 
almost all that some reform is im- 
perative: the only question is as to 


_ where the standard of correctness 


is to be sought, and how far the 
innovations, or restorations, are to 
be carried. 

At Marlborough School the fo- 
reign sounds of the vowels, and it 
is said the hard sound of ¢ in all 
positions, have been introduced. 
A reform of the like character has 
been effected at the City of London 
School; and it was, we believe, at 
the Charterhouse on last Founders’ 
Day that the orator, ‘venturing,’ 
as he said, ‘ to restore those mascu- 
line and really Roman sounds’ of 
the letters, startled the ears of his 


‘For more that can be said on the subject, the reader may seo the remarkable 
passage in the Grammar of Assent. 
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audience by delivering his speech 
in the new style—foreign vowel- 
sounds, Kikero, skiliket, and all. 
In last October the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society agreed that it was 
‘expedient to attempt a reform of 
the pronunciation of Latin at Ox- 
ford;’ and a circular, drawn up 
by several well-known scholars, of 
whom Professor Max Miiller was 
one, was sent to invite the opinions 
of the Latin professors at the other 
British universities, and of the 
head masters of many of the more 
important schools. This circular 
would seem to have served as the 
bugle-note to herald a literary fray. 
We have had letters and answering 
letters in the columns of the Times 
and other newspapers, and a num- 
ber of articles or other contribu- 
tions to the subject in various 
literary journals. So far the con- 
troversy has been rather unfruitful. 
It is here proposed to briefly sum- 
marise the leading arguments for 
rival views, and to indicate some of 


the conclusions best warranted by 


the evidence. Some proofs and 
illustrations will be drawn, too, 
from an obscure field which seems 
hitherto to have yielded little or 
nothing to the controversy. To 
the scholar much of what follows 
must of necessity be familiar. It 
is, however, not intended exclu- 
sively for the scholar; but may 
give an idea of the character of the 
dispute, the considerations involved 
and issues suggested by it, to some 
whose tastes incline them to feel 
an interest in the matter, though 
they have not the time or inclina- 
tion to examine the special evidence 
on which a conclusion must be 
based. 

No one now doubts that the tra- 
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ditional pronunciation of the vowels 
in all the languages of Southern 
Europe derived from the Latin is 
the true one ; and using this to de- 
termine the sounds of the Latin, we 
do not hesitate to decide that the 
Sabine rustic made love by ahmo, 
not aymo: if he consoled himself 
with the proverb about the quarrels 
of lovers, they must have been to 
him amantium eeray, not iree; as in 
his duller moments he spoke of a 
great event of the day as his cena, 
kayna, not seena. Certainly the ays 
and ees of the English pronuncia- 
tion can ill represent the speech of 
the ‘ fourth beast, terrible and won- 
derful and exceeding strong ;’ the 
people whose haughty mission, as 
their poet boasted, was 
to control 
The nations far and wide ; 
to impose 
The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 


Show pity to the humbled soul 
And crush the sons of pride. 


And the two words? which so im- 
pressed the youthful imagination of 
De Quincey lose half their majesty 
in Consul Romaynus. 

So far then as the vowels are con- 
cerned, our way is pretty clear. We 
enter a duskier region when we 
approach the diphthongs, though 
the difficulties even here are not 
numerous or formidable. This op- 
‘portunity may be taken to explain 
that the pronunciation of Latin 
here sought to be determined is 
that of the times of Cicero and 
Virgil; but it must be remembered 
that our efforts after all can be re- 
warded with only a qualified success. 
We can ascertain the true ancient 
sound in many cases, in others not: 
the spoken Latin tongue as a living 
whole has perished, and at best we 





2*T had often felt as most solemn and appalling sounds, and most emphatically 
representative of the majesty of the Roman people, the two words so often occurring in 


Livy—Consul Romanus. 


This pageant would suddenly dissolve ; 


and, at 


a clapping of hands, would be heard the heart-quaking sound of Consul Romanus ; 
and immediately came “sweeping by,” in gorgeous paludaments, Paulus or Marius, 
girt round by a company of centurions, with the crimson tunic hoisted on a spear 
and followed by the alalagmos of the Roman legions.’ 
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can only hope to recall its salient 
features ; and in some cases where 
we can establish these with approxi- 
mate certainty, the expediency of 
our adoption of them in our re- 
formed Latin pronunciation must 
remain for decision as a separate 
question. 

There can be little doubt, for 
example, that the ordinary Roman 
speech had something resembling 
the elision of m and its preceding 
vowel when followed by a vowel: 
‘Monstr’ horrend’,’ &c. No one ad- 
vocates the imitation of this usage 
in the modern pronunciation of 
Latin prose, though its existence 
among the Romans may be safely 
inferred from the practice of the 
Latin poets and from the testimony 
of such inscriptions as that given 
by De Rossi, which marks the rest- 
ing-place in the catacombs of poor 
‘Pollecla, who sold barley in the New 
Street :’ POLLECLA QVAE ORDEV 
BENDET IN BIA NOBA. The same 
rude epitaph probably illustrates 
another feature of classical speech 
in the absence of 4 from the word 
hordeum. Taking into account the 
coexistence of hedera, edera, harena, 
arena, the occurrence of forms like 
0c in Gallic inscriptions, and the 
treatment of the initial / in Italian 
and French, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the Latin sound was 
weak, or scarcely recognisable. An- 
other point about which scholars 
are disputing yet is the sound of 
the w followed by a vowel: whether 
uallum is to be called vallum or 
wallum, Then there is the wide 
subject of the clipped sound given 
by the Romans to many words. 
Deinde was a dissyllable ; cave ne 
eas was pronounced cauneas (which 
must have come from the w sound of 
the u); pransurw’st for pransurus est 
is one of the innumerable contrac- 
tions of the Roman familiar speech 
preserved for us by Plautus and 
Terence: from brevumacame bruma; 
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from cubinae, cunae; from provi- 
dentia, provincia. It is in fact clear 
from a variety of considerations that 
this syncopated style of speech pre- 
vailed very generally in ancient Latin, 
and thatevery modern system of pro- 
nouncing the language preserves 
more of the letter-sounds than 
would have pleased Cicero, who 
neither liked to hear ‘the separate 
letters pronounced with pedantic 
accuracy nor slurred over too care- 
lessly.’* In this particular, as in 
so many others, the ancient pro- 
nunciation is lost beyond recovery ; 
and we must content ourselves with 
something short of absolute accu- 
racy. 

Returning to the diphthongs, it 
may be well to say shortly what 
seems established concerning them, 
leaving out the discussion of cer- 
tain niceties yet unsettled. It ap- 
pears, then, certain (1) that in the 
ancient pronunciation each vowel 
of the compound made itself heard ; 
and (2) that this ancient pronun- 
ciation is among modern languages 
best preserved by the Italian. 

We cannot be far wrong in 
sounding 

Au (almost) as ow, the a being 
distinctly heard. Lucretius’s bau- 
bor (to bark) has preserved the 
sound, 

Bu with the sound of eh fol- 
lowed quickly by oo; like the 
French ew, but the e more ap- 
parent. 

Hi with the sound of a in 
mate rapidly followed by the 7 in 
tin. 

Oe like a in mate. 

Some uncertainty hangs over the 
sound of Ae. The vowels of which 
it is compounded, and the old geni- 
tives aurdi, auldi, would favour the 
conjecture that its original sound 
was not far removed from that 
heard in the English aye (yes). 
On the other side there are con- 
siderations which point to a pre- 


3 In the De Oratore, cited by Donaldson. 
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dominance of the e sound in the 
best days of Latin. To state two: 

1. We frequently find the forms 
ae and e used for the same word: 
caena, cena, and coena; caepe and 
cepe ; saeculumand seculum. But 
the sound of the long e was that 
which it has in Italian; and the 
diphthong must therefore represent 
some such sound, 

z. The ae is used to represent 
in Latin the Greek a, and the 
Greeks use «a to represent ae. Now 
there appears to be independent 
evidence to indicate that the Greek 
at had a sound resembling that of a 
in fate. 

We may, then, conclude that the 
diphthong in question represents 
an e sound, and probably that heard 
in the Italian open e. 

But the one real difficulty in re- 
forming our Latin pronunciation 
confronts us when we come to the 
consonants. Shall the lad who 
reads the Commentaries call their 
author for the future Seezar, or 
Kasar,or Chisar?—say Verjilius, or 
Vergilius with the g hard? We 
cannot agree as to the answer. 
There is the very small party who 
choose to consider that all reform 
may very well be done without. 
There are those who admit the in- 
variable hardness of the c and g in 
classical days, but shrink from the 
adoption in their own speech of a 
pronunciation which, by a not over- 
hasty assumption, they consider 
would be ‘intolerably offensive’ to 
the ears of other Latin-reading na- 
tions. And there are the few 
thorough spirits, counting one or 
two eminent scholars among them, 
who have made up their minds to 
revive the long-silent gutturals at 
any cost. What practical course, 
then, to take, we have not yet 
made up our minds; but we can 
determine, with a certainty only 
short of that arrived at by mathe- 
matical methods of proof, what was 
the sound of these letters in the 
mouth of a Roman of Cicero’s time. 
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To help us in this investigation, 
which must here be only a brief 
one, it may be worth our while to 
consider the case of a lad learning 
Latin, used, we will suppose, in 
some degree to think for himself, 
and taught, as was the writer, to 
pronounce the vowels correctly, but 
the c and g soft before e and i. 
What will be the character of the 
inductions as to these consonants 
suggested to him in the course of 
his lessons ? 

He is told in his Henry that 
REG, a word signifying ‘to keep 
straight,’ ‘to rule,’ is the prolific 
root from which regularly comes, 
by the addition of s to the crude 
form, regs, rex; as ducs, dux, from 
pyc, and lucs, lux, from tvc. In 
each of these three cases the root 
ends in a guttural, reg, duk, luk; 
and if from REG, the indefinite root, 
the boy forms regs, rex, to name a 
ruler, a king, he would naturally 
expect ‘a king’s,’ ‘of a king,’ w ould 
be indicated by reg-is (q hard), cer- 
tainly not by rej-is. Yet he finds 
that though indeed his master 
allows him to say ‘ of kings,’ regum, 
and not and dukum, not 
dusum, he expects him to call reg- 
is vejis, and to pronounce different 
forms of the same word duis, dusem, 
and dukwm. 

When he comes to his verbs, he 
is told that to find the perfect of 
those in the third conjugation 
whose roots end in a ‘sound,’ he 
must attach s. Thus he finds sub- 
rigo, subrigere, surgo, surgere, ‘ to 
stand straight,’ ‘to get up;’ sub- 
regsi, swrrexi, ‘ I got up ;’ and reg-as, 
If left to himself, he 
would be disposed to make the g of 
this easily recognised root ending 
in a guttural, rec, hard wherever 
it occurs: but as he was _ told, 
when speaking of the same person- 
age, to say now regs, rex, and now 
rejis, now regum, and now rejibus ; 
so here he must reproduce the same 
word as surjere, sur-regs-t, erijere, 
eregsi, ereglus, erijis. 


reyum, 


req-aris, 
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So whilst he says diko, diksi, 
in-dex, and iu-del:s, iudex—the law- 
making Roman’s word for the man 
who laid down ius (yoos), the law— 
he must talk of judises, indisis, 
disere: so parko and parsere, parkas 
and parsimus; so plaiire and plas- 
ére, plaseo and plakui, doseo and 
dokui. He would readily enough 
translate ‘to play upon the flute’ 
by tibia canere; yet the flute-player 
he must call tibisen: scandere is 
not considered specially uncouth, 
but de-skend-ere would shock most 
tutors’ ears: the same words will 
figure as cumba and symba, cuma 
and syma, tinjere and tinguere, 
fakul, fasilis, dif-fikul-tas, according 
as the vowel near the c or g varies: 
from doc-i-tus comes, not dostus, 
as he would expect, but doktus ; 
from audac-i-ter the shorter form 
audakter, not audaster; from c-e- 
clam, not slam. 

We need not conduct our now 
probably bewildered tiro farther, 
nor multiply instances of the almost 
endless anomalies resulting from 
the modern pronunciation of the 
Latin c and g before e, &c. Neither 
need we stop to consider the in- 
evitable obstruction caused by such 
a system to philological study. But 
passing from the inferences sug- 
gested by an internal inspection of 
the Latin, what has Greek to tell 
us about the sound of the Roman ¢ 
and g? Whatever it may be ex- 
pedient for us to call Caesar, Cicero, 
and similar words, in Latin, here, 
at least, we hear no more of Seezer 
and Sisero. It is Kaisar and Ki- 
kerdn. And if the assumption that 
the two troublesome consonants in 
question were sounded soft before 
e and i involves us, as we have seen, 
ina maze of contradictions before 
we leave the region of Latin, the 
fact that we find them always re- 
presented in another language, re- 
markable for its high development 
and its rich and expressive letter- 
system, by k and g hard, ought to 
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go far towards proving to us that 
they never could have had the soft 
sound in classical Latin which mo- 
dern speech has assigned to them. 
Moreover, the Latin always repro- 
duces the Greek « by c; and whilst 
we say Seezar, or Sisar, or Chasar 
—modifications of the hard ¢ which 
one distinguished scholar has in 
part defended on the ground of cor- 
rectness, and which may at least be 
defended on the score of expediency 
—we denationalise Kuros, Cyrus, 
into Syrus, and Hebraise Kimén 
into Simon—which are hardly de- 
fensible at all. 

Upon these two familiar facts— 
that the Greek always represents 
the sound, for example, of Cicero by 
Kikerin; and the Roman writer 
represents the sound of the Greek 
Kimén by Cimon—has sometimes 
been rested the whole case of those 
who maintain that the Latin c 
before e, i, y, and certain diph- 
thongs into which the first two 
of these vowels enter, was in an- 
cient times always hard. And 
though they do not show conclu- 
sively that « and c represent the 
same sound, yet the opposite opinion 
obviously involves two improbable 
hypotheses: (1) that the Greeks, 
who took great pains to reproduce 
Roman sounds with their own cha- 
racters, represented the c’s in Cicero 
by a spelling that did not faithfully 
reproduce the sound: and (2) that 
the Latins—who have left us many 
works dealing with the most insig- 
nificant minutize of pronunciation 
which are utterly dumb as to the 
difference here assumed, and who 
had their own old &, retaining its 
place in only a few words like 
Kalendae and Kaeso, ready to their 
hand to express a guttural—should 
yet have been content at all periods 
of their language to employ the 
same characters, ci in Cicero and 
ci in Cimon, to represent two dis- 
tinct sounds, one that of their own 
ec and the other that of the kappa.‘ 


* Obvious arguments, but urged with force and learning by Prof. Munro in the Academy. 
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The very name just mentioned, 
Kaeso, may furnish us with evi- 
dence bearing on the case. It begins 
with a letter respecting which we 
know that it originally represented 
the Latin hard guttural tenuis— 
answered, that is, to our k in hin— 
but was allowed to fall into disuse, 
for some reason unexplained, about 
the fifth century B.c. Its place 
was taken by c, a character which 
hitherto had expressed the sound 
of the soft guttural media—g in 
gone—and which now continued 
for a long time to denote two 
sounds, both the disused & and the 
media g. Thus the names pro- 
nounced Gaius and Gnaeus, to cite 
a well-known example, were spelled 
Caius and Cnaeus. Finally the cha- 
racter for the media was distin- 
guished from that for the k by the 
addition of a tail, and the Latin G 
came into being. The ancient k 
retained a kind of monumental and 
liturgical existence, surviving espe- 
cially as the initial character de- 
noting the contraction of some 
words, of which Kaeso or Caeso 
was one. 

This was a surname in the Gens 
Fabia, possibly formed from the 
same root as Caesius, Caesonius, 
Caesar, and originally meaning 
‘dark-haired,’ ‘dark-eyed.’ The Ro- 
man etymologists, however, thought 
otherwise’; and Pliny, after telling 
us that the first Caesar was so 
called ‘a caeso matris utero,’ adds, 
‘from which circumstance also the 
Caeso’s (Caesones) derive their 
name.’ So Festus: ‘Caesones ap- 
pellantur ex utero matris exsecti.’ 

Now, first, caedere, ‘to knock 
down,’ ‘beat,’ ‘cut,’ from which 
Pliny and Festus derived Kaeso or 
Caeso, is but a modified form of 
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the root seen in cadere, to fall; as 
our fall and fell, ‘to make to fall,’ 
‘knock down,’ are kindred words ; 
and if we find the neuter form ex- 
pressed by cad-ere, we should cer. 
tainly seek the causative in kaed- 
ere, not saed-ere. 

Kaeso and Caeso ‘seem to have 
both been written. At least Gru- 
ter (Graevius’s edition) has an in- 
scription, which may be authentic, 
where KAESONES appears ; and an- 
other, from Jacoboni, wherein CAESIA 
KAESONIANA, MATER _ INFELICIS- 
SIMA, commemorates her sons C. 
Caesius Caesonianus and M. Caesius 
Albanus ; and the K. is regularly 
used to abbreviate thename. If, then, 
the Romans write Kaeso and Caeso, 
and derive both from caedere, is 
not the presumption strong that 
the initial consonant in all three 
was alike, and had the sound heard 
in cad-ere and Kaeso ? 

If the evidence furnished by 
Greek points clearly to a hard 
sound of ¢ and g, that supplied by 
certain words in the barbarous lan- 
guages of Europe is not inferior to 
it; and the inference suggested by 
Ulfilas’s karkara for carcer in the 
far east of Europe is borne out by 
the orthography of the words bor- 
rowed from the Latin by the Celts 
of the far west. With the excep- 
tion of certain deductions as to the 
Latin u, drawn by Mr. Rhys from 
the analogy of the Welsh, the testi- 
mony of the ancient Celtic lan- 
guage, fractae illae quidem jom 
dudum, sed longissime quondam per 
Europam patentis, seems not to have 
received the attention it deserves. 
The evidence offered by its best- 
preserved dialect, the Irish,’ espe- 
cially, may serve both to complete 
our sketch of the case for the an- 


5*The Irish language,’ says Zeuss, speaking of the relative value of the materials 
for his Grammatica Celtica, ‘ last and remotest of all the languages of Europe and 


Asia of a common stock, as Thule is the extremity of E 


urope,. . . claims for 


itself the first place and first attention, not merely on account of the greater richness 
of its forms, but also because of the greater abundance of the monuments it has pre- 
served in ancient manuscripts, which far excel, both in number and in (the value of) 


their contents, the codices of Britain,’ &c. 
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cient hard sound of the Latin c, and 
help us to understand how that 
letter came to be softened in modern 
speech. 

The very name of the ‘ Titan of 
the West’ himself illustrates how, 
as the Greek or the Goth repro- 
duced ce or ct bya k, soa k 
sound in a barbarous tongue re- 
appears in Latin with the character 
c. ‘In their own language Celtae, 
in ours Gulli,’ says‘Caesar. Varro 
would scarcely have suspected that 
his own familiar word celo, ‘ to hide,’ 
generally pronounced in England 
as in con-ceal, was tobe found in the 
name of the restless clans beyond 
the Alps. Such, however, with the 
sense of ‘the men of the coverts,’ 
must be the root seen in Celtae, 
Ké\rac; and found in the British 
Celyddon, a wooded district, Cale- 
donia; in the old Irish word ceill, 
to hide ; coill (pl. coillte), a wood; 
and, possibly, in the forest of Greek 
story near the town of Calydon :® in 
all which the initial consonant repre- 
sents thesound of’. A similar illus- 
tration might be obtained, if space 
wouldallow, byan examination ofthe 
name of the wild host whom Marius 
annihilated at Vercellae—the Cim- 
bri. We must, however, proceed to 
take a necessary preliminary glance 
at the Irish letters and their sounds. 

The number of characters which 
the westernmost Celts received, as 
isusually believed, from Latin-speak- 
ing missionaries, was seventeen or 
eighteen. This alphabet knows 
nothing of & or g, representing the 
guttural tenuis by c, which is under 
all circumstances hard. It has, too, 
what is wanting to the other dialects 
of the Celtic, its proper written cha- 
racter—a modification of the Roman 
letters as they were written some 
fourteen centuries ago. The vowels 
are sounded for the most part as in 
Italian ; but the long a is the sound 
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heard in war, and the short o like 
wu in nut. 

The native grammarians, how- 
ever, make a classification of the 
vowels which is unknown to more 
polished languages, justly distin- 
guishing between the small or fine 
e? and 7 at one end of the vocal 
scale, and the a, o, and uw at the 
other, and classing the former as 
Slender, and the latter as Broad. 
So clearly is this difference apparent 
in speech, that the adjacent con- 
sonants have in most cases entirely 
distinct sounds, according as they 
precede or follow a broad or a 
slender vowel. The dentals are 
real dentals in Lrish—pronounced, 
that is, by placing the tongue against 
the teeth—and the din dun(dhoon), 
a fort, is pronounced with a full 
broad sound like that of th in thou; 
but when the same letter is followed 
(or preceded) by a slender vowel 
it receives a peculiar attenuation, 
and Dia, the Divine name, issounded 
dyeea. So tor, a tower, sounds thore; 
but tinn, sick, is tyinn, the ¢t some- 
what resembling that in tune; lon, 
a blackbird, is sounded with the 1 
heard in lord ; but in linn, les, where 
the 1 precedes a slender vowel, it 
has a liquid sound like the second 
lin William and million. The same 
distinction is observed in n, and is 
traceable, though it is less marked 
to an ear unused to the Celtic 
speech, inc and p; ¢ (e.g.) having 
the sounds heard in cow and in kin. 
In the sibilant the contrast between 
the two sounds of the same letter 
is very singular. S before or after 
a, 0, u, sounds as in so: before or 
after an e or i its force is repre- 
sented by sh in shin. Thus the 
final letter of glas (green) is sound- 
ed as in English; but glaise, the 
genitive of the same word, is glasha, 
and the word les given above sounds 
lyesh. 


*Calydon—a mere conjecture, which the writer is prepared to see rejected for some 
surer etymology. 


" Of course the Italian e and i. 
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This modification of the sound 
of the Celtic consonants, accord- 
ing to their juxtaposition with a 
slender e or i on the one hand, or 
a broad a, 0, or uw on the other, is 
surely of itself worth noticing in 
an enquiry into the ancient sound 
of the Latin ¢: for such an enquiry 
must take into account the fact 
that the sound assigned to that 
letter preceding e or i by the modern 
nations of Europe, both in their 
respective vernacular languages and 
in their pronunciation of Latin, is 
different from that which it gets in 
other positions: is soft in ceiling, 
celui, civita, and hard in corn, corps, 
cosa. A well-known law of vocal 
concord, Caol le Cuol, agus Leatan le 
Leatan,® shows still more clearly the 
marked distinction in the Irish Celtic 
between the e and i and the broad 
vowels. This rule, which is not a 
mere theoretical refinement, but a 
natural result of the effort at pho- 
netic harmony, and finding its appli- 
cation in every Irish word spoken, 


insists that where a consonant (or 
combination of consonants) comes 
between two vowels, the vowel pre- 
ceding must be of the same order 
with that following, both slender or 


both broad. So that a consonant 
preceded by (e.g.) e can only be fol- 
lowed by ¢ ori, not a, or 0, or w. 
The inflection of the word glas just 
given is an example; the genitive 
could only have been glasa, or 
glaise, not glase or glaisa. 

After this necessary exordium as 
to the characters and their sounds, 
How do the Irish Celts represent 
the Latin c in writing those words, 
generally drawn from the language 
of the Church, which they first heard 
from St. Patrick, or St. Palladius, 
or some earlier missionary ? 

They seem in every case in the 
older language to have used their 
own hard ¢ to express the sound of 
this letter. The very name of their 
country’s apostle, the c in which is 
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softened in all the Continental lan. 
guages, is Patruic (now Padruig), 
the almost silent broad wu following 
the tr being inserted, in obedience 
to the rule already stated, as the 
euphonic complement of the broad 
a preceding. But granting the pos. 
sibility that Patruic, German, are 
mere partial transliterations of Pa- 
tricius, Germanus, what shall we 
say of forms like cill, a cell, a church, 
from cella; sacard, a priest, from 
sacerdos ; aingel (g in get) for an- 
gelus ; cimbu (kim-) for cymba ? 

They who came to Erin with the 
Shorn-crown, ‘from off the storm- 
tossed sea,’ must have said /ella, 
or something very like it, or the 
traveller would not now find the 
Kilpatricks, Kil-brides, and Kil- 
colmans meeting him in every cor- 
ner of the country. And sakerdos 
can be the only original of sacard, 
sacaird, sagairt—the word which 
writers of Irish novels consider they 
reproduce to the stranger in the 
village ‘soggarth.’ So that our 
argument here again takes a form 
it has assumed more than once in 
this investigation : 

The Latin-speaking mission- 
aries, seeking in their alphabet 
the representative of the Irish 
guttural tenuis—the & sound 
heard (e.g.) in cenel, a race—in- 
structed their pupils to write it 
in all cases by c: the inference 
therefore is that the Latin c was 
hard. 

On the other hand, the Irish, 
wishing to express the sound of 
the c in cella and sacerdos, repre- 
sent it by their hard c: therefore 
the c in cella and sacerdos was 
hard. 

If, however, it should be sug- 
gested that the Irish monk, learning 
a little Latin at the same time that 
he learned the alphabet of Rome, 
wrote cill because he saw the word 
written cella in Latin, how comes 
it that cill is hard in the Irish of 





8 Slender with Slender, and Broad with Broad, 
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to-day? The latter language has 
many ways of writing an assibi- 
lated, j, or tsh sound, of which the 
commonest is a combination of s 
with a slender vowel; for as we 
have already seen that s followed 
by an e or an? has the sound of sh 
in she, we find sounds analogous to 
this last generally represented by 
see or si-. Thus the later corrupt 
Trish correctly expresses the sound 
of ‘shop’ according to its own or- 
thographical system by seapa, ‘jer- 
kin’ by seircin (sherkeen), ‘chapel’ 
by seipal (shepal); and the Four 
Masters hand down the name of 
Sir George Bingham as Sip Seorrs 
Bi55am, and that of a Captain 
Zouch as Gapryy Syujcyry (shoot- 
shi). From what has been said of 
the sounds of d and ¢ before e and % 
in Irish, it is evident that eithercom- 
bination would have a force not far 
from that of the se-, si-; and as the 
Italian countrymen corrupted Di- 
ana into Jana, we find the Scottish 
Highlanders writing Prionnsa Tear- 
lach (tyarlach) for Prince Charles, 
and Jeremy adopted, from its ap- 
proximation in sound, as the equi- 
valent in English of the old Irish 
pre-Christian name Diarmaid. The 
fact, then, that the Latin ce in 
words like cella is reproduced in 
Irish by ce or ci hard, and not by 
se, si, te, de, is further testimony to 
the ancient hard sound of e. 
Considering, therefore, all the 
evidence, looking to the history of 
the c and yg, the inferences sug- 
gested by the internal evidence 
of the Latin conjugations, de- 
clensions, derivative words, and 
contractions, and to the external 
evidence from Greek and the bar- 
barous languages of Europe, it 
seems hard to resist the conclu- 
sion that the Roman of Cicero’s 
day must have called him Kikero, 
as the Greek called him Kikerén; 
must have pronounced génus with 
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the hard sound heard in the Greek 
vévoc, the English kind, or the Celtic 
cenel, cineal. 

The evidence is equally clear that 
the transition from the harsh c to the 
tsh or assibilated sound began at a 
very early period, though the steps 
of the process are not plain. We 
will briefly glance at some con- 
siderations which may help to 
account for the change, for the 
difference, already referred to, so 
generally observed in the pronun- 
ciation of modern nations of the c 
and g in such words as cord, garden, 
cosa, as compared with that in cen- 
tury, gire, cittd. 

This diversity issues from that 
fundamental difference in the vocal 
order between the slender e, 7, and 
the broad a, 0, u, which we have 
seen most plainly illustrated in the 
Trish. 

There appears to be a tendency 
in most languages to modify the 
sound of the hard tenues, c (i), or 
t, as well as the mediae g, d, at the 
beginning and in the middle of 
words, especially when followed by 
eori. That such a tendency had 
developed itself in the Latin of 
Cicero’s time we know from his 
own complaint that the prevalent 
usage had obliged him, contrary to 
his judgment, to turn pulcer into 
pulcher and Cetegus into Cethegus; 
and it is observed alike in the Ro- 
mance languages and in quite dis- 
tinct members of the Indo-European 
family. Thus the Italian softens an 
initial mute in words like dieci from 
decem, as from terminus the Irish 
has both termon® and tearmuinn 
(tyarmin). Fromi:wriake the Saxons 
formed circ, the parent of both kirk 
and church; and borrowing a word 
signifying ‘blood-red’ which the 
Celts, its original owners, write cear, 
and pronounce yar, we describe the 
red-bellied fish as char. 

We may draw yet more apposite 


* The sound is preserved in the pronunciation of some names of places: in written 


Ir:sh termon is obsolete. 
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examples from the Celtic. The Irish 
has both cill (Kill) and ceall (Kyall); 
tempul (from templum) and the 
later teampul (ty-) ; céir (almost like 
kare) and cear (kyar, wax) ; aingel 
and aingeal ; cainchel from cancelli, 
a chancel, just as the Romans formed 
pulcher from pulcer. 

The Continental language with 
which we are most familiar has 
changed the sound of c even before a 
broad vowel, turning caballus into 
cheval, and forming chose, chez, from 
causa, casa; as the English has both 
chester and caster representing in 
names of places the Roman castra. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of 
these modifications of an initial 
tenuis is that heard in some of the 
Greek islands, where, it seems, the 
« before ¢, «, v is sounded as in the 
Italian ci, ce.!° 

Looking, then, to the general ten- 
dency to soften a hard initial mute, 
to English words like Chad from 
Ceadda, and such Irish parallel forms 
as cill and ceall from cella, céir and 
cear from cera, it seems probable 
that at an early period the Romans, 
pronouncing cerno, genus, said some- 
thing like kyerno, gyenus (g hard) ; 
just as the strolling corps drama- 
tique often gives its patrons kind as 
kyind, and the pronunciation of the 
Borderers makes Dyavy of Davy. 
It may be pointed out that the / is 
a@ mere compression of the breath, 
confined within the mouth by the 
contact of the raised tongue with 
the back of the palate, and in 
sounding a word beginning with i: 
or c hard this compressed breath 
may be released in various ways; 
with the tongue brought close to 
the roof of the mouth, in which 
case a ky- sound is produced, or by 
its emission witha sibilation, making 
ksh, or, by a slight change in the 
position of the tongue, sh; and all 
these again are closely allied to an 
aspirated hard ¢ before e and 7; as 
we find in Irish the aspirated c in 


© Mr, Bikelas in the Academy. 
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cainchel (‘chansel,’ ‘ cantshello’), 
and the attenuated c in ceall (kyall), 

This aspiration, then, which we 
know to have been practised in 
Cicero’s time, in words like chen. 
turio and pulcher, supplies to us the 
first step in the transformation of 
Kikero into Tshitshero. We may ima- 
gine such a series as, first, Chichero 
(ch hard); then Kyikero; then some 
such sound as Kshikero; lastly, 
Tshitshero, the present Italian pro. 
nunciation. 

A feature of Latin orthography 
may have helped the change. There 
was great confusion between tribu- 
nitius, tribunicius, solacium, sola- 
tium, nuntius, nwncius, condicio and 
conditio. Now, if on the one hand 
condit-io would as naturally slide 
into conditsho, as ratio, ration-, 
radiu-s have passed into the Italian 
ragione, raggio; on the other, the 
series condikyo, condiksho, conditsho, 
seems equally intelligible. 

But, whether this particular pro- 
cess explains the genesis of the 
softened ¢ or not, we know that it 
now is heard in every modern En- 
ropean language; and the practical 
question arises, How in this and 
other particulars shall we pro- 
nounce Latin ? 

The writer will leave the answer 
to Messrs. Munro, Max Miiller, and 
their fellow savants, contenting him- 
self with indicating what is to be 
said for the Italian usage. And in 
this part of the subject he has the 
more need to be brief since it has 
been already handled at length with 
equal ability and moderation." 

We have seen that the Italian 
sounds of the old Latin vowels are 
most probably the correct ones, and 
that the pronunciation of the diph- 
thongs is best preserved in the same 
language. Turning to the conso- 
nants, there can be little doubt that 
the Italians assign the ancient sound 
to the consonantal 7, which cannot 
have been sounded like j in John. 


4 By Mr. Clarke in the Month, 
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Their sound of wu consonantal—that 

iven by us to v in valley—may 
not be the older one, but scholars are 
not yet agreed on this point. They 
have probably preserved the sound 
of the ancient / in certain positions; 
for if the last letter but one in traho 
had not a sound approaching that of 
k, how comes it that veho, traho, are 
treated as & roots, and made vezi 
(vek-si), trawi (trak-si), in the per- 
fect ? 

The present usage of Italy does 
not indeed sound Cicero Kikero, in 
the ancient style, but Tshitshero. 
Every modern European tongue, 
however, the Albanian in Kyikyere, 
as the Irish in kyall, ceall, modifies 
the sameconsonant before the slender 
eandi; this modification rests, as 
we have endeavoured to show, on a 
deeply-seated vocal law ; and, seeing 
evidence in forms like chenturio 


that the process had begun in 
Cicero’s time, we must suspect that, 
were Latin now a living tongue, 
it would necessarily have developed 


the same peculiarity. 

Then the Italian style, not to 
mention the claim of the language 
on our attention as the local suc- 
cessor of Latin, is a consistent sys- 
tem; is the most euphonious of 
modern methods; is familiar to 
European ears, and known out of 
Europe. Considering this, and that 
any new eclectic system we can 
adopt can confessedly reproduce the 
ancient sounds in some cases only, 
it seems that— 

(1) To disregard the tendencies 
of the Latin utterance and the ge- 
nius of modern am universally 
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exhibited through so many cen- 
turies, in resuscitating dead forms 
like Kikero to a species of galvanic 
life, would be an anachronism which 
could only render the reformed 
Latin pronunciation of Englishmen 
as effectually isolated from that of 
the rest of Europe as is the present : 
and 

(2) That, of modern systems, the 
Italian has the most weighty claims 
on our adoption. 

It may, indeed, be worth con- 
sidering whether something might 
not be gained, even as a philologi- 
cal lesson, by causing the recitation, 
at certain times, in schools and 
colleges of certain passages from 
the Augustan poets with the archaic 
hard sound!?—the soft pronuncia- 
tion being employed on all other 
occasions. 

But whether we do this or not, 
we may remember that the softened 
e and g, if not the style of the 
Golden Age, one short and ill-de- 
fined period, is the pronunciation 
of ‘cosmopolitan Latin.’ Every 
poem recited, every titulus of a pic- 
ture written, in the Renaissance, 
represents to us softened conso- 
nantal sounds. And though we 
know that, like every other people, 
we have dropped the hard c’s of Lu- 
cretius and Virgil, we may console 
ourselves with the thought that we 
are using the pronunciation of most 
patristic : Latin, the speech in which 
the Schoolmen disputed, in which 
Erasmus spoke, and in which were 
recited the poems of Vida and 
Bembo, of Rapin and Santeuil. 

D. F. 


2 One incidental result of which would be the recognition of Virgil’s beautiful 


alliterations i in many instances where they are lost upon modern readers. 
c's in passages like the following were evidently all pronounced alike : 


The g’s and 


At regina gravi iamdudum saucia cura Volnus alit venis, et caeco carpitur igni, &c. 
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HANANDA, THE MIRACLE WORKER. 


fJ\HE holy Buddha, Sakhya Muni, 

on despatching his apostles to 
proclaim his religion throughout 
the peninsula of India, failed not 
to provide them with salutary pre- 
cepts for their guidance. He ex- 
horted them to meekness, to com- 
passion, to abstemiousness, to zeal 
in the promulgation of his doctrine ; 
and added an injunction never 
before or since prescribed by the 
founder of any religion; namely, 
on no account to perform any 
miracle. ' 

It is further related, that whereas 
the apostles experienced consider- 
able difficulty in complying with 
the other instructions of their mas- 
ter, and sometimes actually failed 
therein, this prohibition to work 
miracles was never once trans- 
gressed by any of them; save only 
the pious Hananda, the history of 
whose first year’s apostolate is re- 
corded as follows: 

Hananda repaired to the kingdom 
of Magadha, and instructed the 
inhabitants diligently in the law 
of Buddha. His doctrine being 
acceptable, and his speech per- 
suasive, the people hearkened to 
him willingly, and began to for- 
sake the Brahmins, whom they had 
previously revered as_ spiritual 
guides, Perceiving this, Hananda 
became elated in spirit, and one 
day he exclaimed : 

* How blessed is the apostle who 
propagates truth by the efficacy of 
reason and virtuous example, com- 
bined with eloquence, rather than 
error by imposture and devilmon- 
gering, like those miserable Brah- 
mins !’ 

As he uttered this vainglorious 
speech, the mountain of his merits 
was diminished by sixteen Yojanas ; 
and virtue and efficacy departed 
from him; insomuch that when 


1 Fraser’s Magazine, vol. i. 


he next addressed the multitude, 
they first mocked, then hooted, and 
finally pelted him. 

When matters had reached this 
pass, Hananda lifted up his eyes, and 
discerned « number of Brahmins 
of the lower sort, busy about a boy 
who lay in a fit upon the ground, 
They had long been applying ex- 
orcisms and other approved me. 
thods with scant success, when 
the most sagacious among them 
suggested : 

‘Let us render the body of this 
patient an uncomfortable residence 
for the demon; peradventure he 
will then cease to abide therein.’ 

They were accordingly engaged 
in branding the sufferer with hot 
irons, filling his nostrils with 
smoke, and otherwise to the best of 
their ability disquieting the intru- 
sive devil. Hananda’s first thought 
was, ‘The lad is in a fit;’ the 
second, ‘It were a pious deed to 
deliver him from his _ tormen- 
tors ;’ the third, ‘By good manage- 
ment, this may extricate me from 
my present uncomfortable predica- 
ment, and redound to the glory 
of the most holy Buddha.’ Yield- 
ing to this temptation, he strode 
forward, chased away the Brab- 
mins with an air of authority, 
and uplifting his countenance to 
heaven, recited the appellations of 
seven devils. No effect ensuing, 
he repeated seven more, and 80 
continued until, the fit having 
passed off in the course of nature, 
the patient’s paroxysms ceased: he 
opened his eyes, and Hananda re- 
stored him to his relatives. But 
the people cried loudly, ‘ A miracle! 
a miracle!’ and when Hananda re- 
sumed his instructions, they gave 
heed to him, and numbers embraced 
the religion of Buddha. Where- 
upon Hananda exulted, and applaud- 
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ed himself for his dexterity and 
presence of mind, and said to him- 
self, ‘Surely the end sanctifies the 
means. As he propounded this 
heresy, the eminence of his merits 
was reduced to the dimensions of a 
mole-hill, and he ceased to be of 
account in the eyes of any of the 
saints, save only of Buddha, whose 
compassion is inexhaustible. 

The fame of his achievement, 
nevertheless, was bruited about the 
whole country, and soon reached 
the ears of the king; who sent for 
him, and enquired if he had actually 
expelled the demon. 

Hananda replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘I am indeed gratified,’ returned 
the king, ‘as thou now wilt without 
donbt proceed to heal my son, who 
has lain in a trance for twenty-nine 
days.’ 

‘Alas! dread sovereign,’ modest- 
ly returned Hananda, ‘how should 
the merits which barely suffice to 
effect the cure of a miserable Pariah 
avail to restore the offspring of an 
Elephant among Kings ?’ 

‘By what process are these me- 
rits acquired ?’? demanded the mon- 
arch, 

‘By the exercise of penance,’ 
responded Hananda, ‘in virtue of 
which the austere devotee quells 
the winds, allays the waters, ex- 
postulates convincingly with tigers, 
carries the moon in his sleeve, and 
otherwise performs all acts and 
deeds appropriate to the character 
of a peripatetic thaumaturgist.’ 

‘This being so,’ answered the 
king, ‘ thy inability to heal my son 
manifestly arises from defect of 
merit, and defect of merit from de- 
fect of penance. I will therefore 
consign thee to the charge of my 
Brahmins, that they may aid thee 
to fill up the measure of that which 
is lacking.’ 

Hananda vainly strove to explain 
that the austerities to which he had 
referred were entirely of a spiri- 
tual and contemplative character. 
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The Brahmins, enchanted to get a 
heretic into their clutches, imme- 
diately seized upon him, and con- 
veyed him to one of their temples. 
They stripped him, and perceived 
with astonishment that not one sin. 
gle weal orscar was visible anywhere 
on his person. ‘ Horror!’ they ex- 
claimed ; ‘here is a man who ex- 
pects to go to heaven in a whole 
skin !’. To obviate this breach of 
etiquette, they laid him upon his 
face, and flagellated him until the 
obnoxions soundness of cuticle was 
entirely removed. They then de- 
parted, promising to return next 
day, and operate in a corresponding 
manner upon the anterior part of 
his person ; after which, they jeer- 
ingly assured him, his merits would 
be in no respect less than those of 
the saintly Bhagiratha, or of the 
regal Viswamitra himself. 

Ananda lay half dead upon the 
floor of the temple, when the sanc- 
tuary was illuminated by the appa- 
rition of a resplendent Glendoveer, 
who thus addressed him: ‘ Well, 
backsliding disciple, art thou yet 
convinced of thy folly?’ 

Hananda neither relished the im- 
putation on his orthodoxy, nor on 
his wisdom. He replied, notwith- 
standing, with all meekness : 

‘ Heaven forbid that I should re- 
pine at any variety of martyrdom 
that tends to the propagation of my 
master’s faith.’ 

‘Wilt thou then first be healed, 
and, moreover, become the instru- 
ment of converting the entire realm 
of Magadha ?’ 

* How shall this be accomplished ?’ 
demanded Hananda. 

‘ By perseverance in the path of 
deceit and disobedience,’ returned 
the Glendoveer. 

Hananda winced, but maintained 
silence, in the expectation of more 
explicit directions. 

* Know,’ pursued the spirit, ‘ that 
the king’s son will revive from his 
trance at the expiration of the 
thirtieth day, which takes place at 

8 
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noon to-morrow. Thou hast but to 
proceed at the fitting period to the 
couch whereon he is deposited, and, 

placing thy hand upon his heart, 

to command him to arise forthwith, 

His recovery will be ascribed to thy 
supernatural powers, and the esta- 
blishment of Buddha’s religion will 
result. Before this, it will be need- 
ful that I should perform an actual 
cure upon thy back, which is within 
the compass of my capacity. I only 
request thee to take notice, tha 

thou wilt on this occasion be trans- 
gressing the precepts of thy master 
with thine eyes open. It is also 
meet to apprise thee, that thy tem- 
porary extrication from thy present 
difficulties will only involve thee in 
others still more formidable.’ 

‘ An incorporeal Glendoveer is no 
judge of the feelings of a flayed 
apostle,’ thought Hananda. ‘ Heal 
me,’ he replied, ‘if thou canst, and 
reserve thy admonitions for a more 
convenient opportunity.’ 

‘So be it,’ returned the Glen- 
doveer, and as he extended his hand 
over Hananda, the latter’s back was 
clothed anew with skin, and his 
previous smart simultaneously al- 
layed. The Glendoveer vanished 
at the same moment, saying, ‘ When 
thou hast need of me, pronounce 
but the incantation ? Gnooh Imdap 
Tnam Mua, and I will immediately 
be by thy side.’ 

The anger and amazement of the 
Brahmins may be conceived, when on 
returning equipped with fresh imple- 
ments of flagellation, they discover- 
ed the salubrious condition of their 
victim. Their scourges would proba- 
bly have undergone conversion into 
halters, had they not been accom- 
panied ‘by a royal officer, who took 
the really triumphant martyr under 
his protection, and carried him off 
to the palace. He was speedily con- 
ducted to the young prince’s couch, 
whither a vast crowd attended him. 
The hour of noon not having yet 
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arrived, Hananda discreetly pro. 
tracted the time by a seasonable 
discourse on the impossibility of 
miracles, those only excepted which 
should be wrought by the profes. 
sors of the faith of Buddha. He 
then descended from his pulpit, and 
precisely as the sun attained the 
zenith laid his hand upon the bosom 
of the young prince, who instantly 
revived, and completed a sentence 
touching the game of dice which 
had been interrupted by his cata- 
lepsy. 

The people shouted, the courtiers 
went into ecstasies, the countenances 
of the Brahmins assumed an exceed- 
ingly sheepish expression. Even the 
king seemed impressed, and craved 
to be more particularly instructed 
in the law of Buddha. In comply- 
ing with this request, Hananda, 
who had made marvellous progress 
in worldly wisdom during the last 
twenty-four hours , deemed it need- 
less to dilate on the cardinal doc- 
trines of his master, the misery of 
existence, the need of redemption, 
the path to felicity, the prohibition 
to shed blood. He simply stated, 
that the priests of Buddha were 
bourd to perpetual poverty, and 
that under the new dispensation 
all ecclesiastical property would ac- 
crue to the temporal authorities. 

‘By the holy cow!’ exclaimed 
the monarch, ‘this is something 
like a religion!’ 

The words were scarcely out of 
the royal lips, ere the courtiers pro- 
fessed themselves converts. The mul- 
titude followed their example. The 
Brahminical church was promptly 
disestablished and disendowed ; and 
more injustice was committed in 
the name of the new and purified 
religion in one day, than the old 
corrupt one had occasioned in a 
hundred years. 

Hananda had the satisfaction of 
feeling able to forgive his adversa- 
ries, and of valuing himself accord- 
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ingly ; and, to complete his felicity, 
he was received into the palace, and 
entrusted with the education of the 
king’s son, which he strove to con- 
duct agreeably to the precepts of 
Buddha. This was a task of some 
delicacy, as it involved interference 
with the princely youth’s favourite 
amusement, which had previously 
consisted in torturing small rep- 
tiles. 

After a short interval, Hananda 
was again summoned to the mo- 
narch’s presence. He found his 
majesty in the company of two 
most ferocious ruffians, one of whom 
bore a huge axe, and the other an 
enormous pair of pincers. 

‘My chief executioner and my 
chief tormentor,’ said the king. 

Hananda expressed his gratifica- 
tion at becoming acquainted with 
such exalted functionaries. 

‘Thou must know, most holy 
man,’ resumed the king, ‘ that need 
has again arisen for the exercise of 
fortitude and self-denial on thy 
part. A powerful enemy has in- 
vaded my dominions, and has im- 
piously presumed to discomfit my 
troops. Well might I feel dismayed, 
were it not for the consolations of 
religion; but my trust is in thee, 
O my spiritual father! It is urgent 
that thou shouldst accumulate the 
largest amount of merit with the 
least delay possible. I am unable 
to invoke the ministrations of thy 
old friends the Brahmins to this 
end, they being, as thou knowest, 
in disgrace, but I have summoned 
these trusty and experienced coun- 
sellors in their room. I find them 
not wholly in accord. My chief 
tormentor, being a man of mild 
temper and humane disposition, 
considers that it might at first suf- 
fice to employ gentle measures— 
such, for example, as suspending thee 
head downwards in the smoke of a 
wood fire, and filling thy nostrils 
with red pepper. My chief execu- 
toner, taking, peradventure, a too 
professional view of the subject, 
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deems it best to resort at once to 
crucifixion or impalement. I would 
gladly know thy thoughts on the 
matter.’ 

Hananda expressed, as well as his 
terror would suffer him, his entire 
disapproval of both the courses 
recommended by the royal advisers. 

‘Wels,’ said the king, with an 
air of resignation, ‘if we cannot 
agree upon either, it follows that 
we must try both. We will meet 
for that purpose to-morrow morn- 
ing, at the second hour. Go in 
peace.’ 

Hananda went, but not in peace. 
His alarm would have well-nigh 
deprived him of his faculties, if he 
had not remembered the promise 
made him by his former deliverer. 
On reaching a secluded spot, he 
pronounced the mystic formula, and 
immediately became aware of the 
presence, not of a radiant Glen- 
doveer, but of a holy man, whose 
head was strewn with ashes, and 
his body anointed with cow-dung. 

‘Thy occasion,’ said the fakir, 
‘brooks no delay. Thou must im- 
mediately accompany me and assume 
the garb of a Jogi.’ 

Hananda rebelled excessively in 
his heart, for he had imbibed from 
the mild and sage Buddha a be- 
fitting contempt for these grotesque 
and cadaverous fanatics. The emer- 
gency, however, left him no re- 
source, and he followed his guide 
to a charnel-house, which the latter 
had selected as his domicile. There, 
with many lamentations over the 
smoothness of his hair and the 
brevity of his nails, the Jogi be- 
sprinkled and besmeared Hananda 
agreeably to his own pattern, and 
scored him with chalk and ochre 
until the peaceful apostle of the 
gentlest of creeds resembled a 
Bengal tiger. He then hung a 
chaplet of infants’ skulls about his 
neck, placed the skull of a male- 
factor in one of his hands and the 
thigh-bone of a necromancer in the 
other; and at nightfall conducted 
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him into the adjacent cemetery ; 
where, seating him on the ashes of 
a recent funeral pile, he bade him 
drum upon the skull with the thigh- 
bone, and repeat after himself the 
incantations which he began to 
scream out towards the western 
part of the firmament. These 
charms were apparently possessed 
of singular efficacy, for scarcely 
were they commenced ere a hideous 
tempest arose, the rain descended 
in torrents, phosphoric flashes 
darted across the sky, wolves and 
hyenas thronged howling from 
their dens, and gigantic goblins, 
arising from the earth, extended 
their}fleshless arms towards Hanan- 
da, and strove to drag him from his 
seat. Urged by frantic terror, and 
the example and exhortations of his 
companion, he battered, banged, and 
vociferated untilon the very verge of 
exhaustion ; when, as if by enchant- 
ment, the tempest ceased, the 
spectres disappeared, and joyous 
shouts and a burst of music an- 
nounced the occurrence of some- 
thing auspicious in the adjoining 
rity. 

‘The hostile king is dead,’ said 
the Jogi, ‘and his army has dis- 
persed in a panic. This will be 
attributed to thy incantations. They 
are coming in quest of thee even 
now. Farewell until thou again 
hast need of me.’ 

The Jogi disappeared ; the tramp 
of a procession became audible, and 
soon torches glared feebly through 
the damp, cheerless dawn. The 
monarch descended from his state 
elephant, and, prostrating himself 
before Hananda,exclaimed,‘ Inestim- 
able man! why didst thou not dis- 
close that thou wert a Jogi? Never 
more shall I feel the least appre- 
hension of any of my enemies, so 
long as thon continuest to abide 
within the precincts of this ceme- 
tery.’ 

A family of jackais was uncere- 
moniously dislodged from a disused 
sepulechre, which was allotted to 
Hananda for his future residence. 
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The king permitted no alteration in 
his costume, and took care that the 
food doled out to him should have 
no tendency to impair his sanctity, 
which speedily gave promise of at- 
taining a very high pitch. His hair 
had already become as matted and 
his nails as long as the Jogi could 
have desired, when he received a 
visit from another royal messenger. 
The rajah, so ran the royal mis- 
sive, had been suddenly and mys. 
teriously attacked by a dangerous 
malady, but confidently anticipated 
relief from Hananda’s merits and in- 
cantations. 

Hananda resumed his thigh-bone 
and his skull, and ruefully began to 
thump the latter with the former, 
in dismal expectation of the things 
that were to come. But the spell 
seemed to have lost its potency. 
Nothing more unearthly than a bat 
presented itself, and Hananda was 
beginning to think that he might 
as well desist, when his reflections 
were diverted by the apparition of 
a tall and grave personage, wearing 
a sad-coloured robe, and carrying a 
long wand, who stood by his side 
as suddenly as though just risen 
from the earth. 

‘The cauldron is ready,’ said the 
stranger. 

* What 
Hananda. 

‘That wherein thou art about to 
be immersed.’ 

‘I immersed in 
wherefore ?’ 

‘Thy spells,’ returned his in- 
terlocutor, ‘ having hitherto failed 
to afford his majesty the slight- 
est relief, and his experience of 
their efficacy on a former oc- 
casion forbidding him to sup- 
pose that they can be inoperative, 
he is naturally led to ascribe to 
their pernicious influence that ag- 
grayation of pain of which he has 
for some time past been unfortu- 
nately sensible. I have confirmed 
him in this conjecture, esteeming it 
for the interest of science that his 
anger should fall upon an impudent 


cauldron?’ demanded 


a cauldron! 
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impostor, like thee, rather than ona 
discreet and learned physician, like 
myself. He has consequently di- 
rected the principal cauldron to be 
kept boiling all night, intending to 
immerse thee therein at daybreak, 
unless he should in the meantime 
derive sume benefit from thy con- 
jurations.’ 

‘Heavens!’ exclaimed Hiaanda, 
‘whither shall I fly ?’ 

* Nowhere beyond this cemetery,’ 
returned the physician, ‘inasmuch 
as it is entirely surruunded by the 
royal forces.’ 

‘Wherein, then,’ demanded the 
agonised apostle, ‘doth the path of 
safety lie ?’ 

‘In this phial,’ answered the phy- 
sician. ‘It contains a subtle poison. 
Demand to be led before the king. 
Affirm that thou hast received a 
sovereign medicine from the hands 
of benignant spirits. He will drink 
it, and perish; and thou wilt be 
richly rewarded by his successor.’ 

‘ Away, tempter!’ cried Hananda, 


hurling the phial indignantly away. 
o . . o 
‘1 defy thee, and will have recourse 
to my old deliverer. Gnooh Imdap 
Inam Mua!’ 


But the charm appeared to fail 


in its effect. No figure was visible 
to his gaze, save that of the physi- 
cian, who seemed to regard him 
with an expression of pity, as he 
gathered up his robes and melted, 
rather than glided, into the encom- 
passing darkness. 

Hananda remained, contending 
with himself. Countless times was 
he on the point of calling after the 
physician, and imploring him to re- 
turn with a potion of like properties 
to the one rejected, but something 
seemed always to rise in his throat 
and impede his utterance, until, 
worn out by agitation, he fell fast 
asleep, and dreamed this dream: 

He thought he stood at the vast 
and gloomy entrance of Patala.’ 
The lugubrious spot wore a holiday 
appearance ; everything seemed to 
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denote a diabolical gala. Swarms 
of demons of all shapes and sizes 
beset the portal, contemplating 
what appeared to be preparations 
for an illumination. Strings of 
coloured lamps were in course of 
disposition in wreaths and fes- 
toons, by legions of frolicksome 
imps; chattering, laughing, and 
swinging by their tails like so many 
monkeys. The operation was di- 
rected from below by superior 
fiends of great apparent gravity and 
respectability. These bore wands 
of office, tipped with yellow flames, 
wherewith they singed the tails of 
the imps when such discipline ap- 
peared to them to be requisite. 
Hananda could not refrain from en- 
quiring the reason of these festive 
preparations. 

‘They are in honour,’ responded 
the demon interrogated, ‘of the 
pious Hananda, one of the apostles 
of the Lord Buddha, whose advent 
is hourly expected among us, with 
much eageruess and satisfaction.’ 

The horrified Hananda,with much 
difficulty, mustered resolution to en- 
quire on what account the apostle 
in question was necessitated to take 
up his abode in the infernal regions. 

‘On account .of poisoning,’ re- 
turned the fiend laconically. 

Hananda was about to enquire 
further, when his attention was 
arrested by a violent altercation 
between two of the supervising 
demons. 

‘Kammuragha evidently,’ croaked 
one. 

‘ Damburanana of course,’ snarled 
the other. 

‘May I,’ observed Hananda to 
the fiend he before addressed, ‘ pre- 
sume to ask the signification of 
Kammuragha and Damburanana?’ 

‘They are two hells,’ replied the 
demon. ‘In Kammuragha the oc- 
cupant is plunged into melted pitch, 
and fed with melted lead. In Dam- 
buranana he is plunged into melted 
lead, and fed with melted pitch. 


3 The Hindoo Pandemonium. 





Hananda, the Miracle Worker. 


My colleagues are debating which 
is the more appropriate to the de- 
merits of our guest Hananda.’ 

Ere Hananda had had time to di- 
gest this announcement, a youthful 
imp descended from above with 
agility, and, making a profound re- 
verence, presented himself before 
the disputants. 

‘Venerable demons,’ interposed 
he, ‘might my insignificance ven- 
ture to suggest that we cannot well 
testify too much honour for our 
visitor Hananda, seeing that he is 
the only apostle of Buddha with 
whose company we are likely ever 
to be indulged? Wherefore I would 
propose that neither Kammuragha 
nor Damburanana be assigned for 
his residence ; but that the ingenui- 
ties of all the two hundred and 
forty-four thousand hells be com- 
bined in a new one, constructed 
especially for his reception.’ 

The imp having thus spoken, the 
senior demons were amazed at his 


precocity, and performed a pradak- 


shina, exclaiming, ‘ Truly, thou art 
a highly superior young devil!’ 
They then separated, to prepare the 
new infernal chamber agreeably to 
his receipt. 

Hananda awoke, shuddering with 
terror. 

‘Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘ why was 
I ever an apostle? Oh, Buddha! 
Buddha! how hard are the paths of 

saintliness! how prone to error are 
the well-meaning! how huge is 
the absurdity of spiritual pride !’ 

‘Thou hast discovered that, my 
son?’ said a gentle voice in his 
vicinity. 

He turned, and beheld the divine 
Buddha, radiant with a mild and 
benignant light. A cloud seemed 
rolled away from his vision, and he 
recognised in his master the Glen- 
doveer, the Jogi, and the Physician. 

‘O holy teacher!’ exclaimed he, 
in extreme perturbation, ‘ whither 
shall I turn? My sin forbids me 
to approach thee.’ 

‘Not on account of thy sin art 
thou forbidden, my son,’ returned 
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Buddha, ‘but on account of the 
ridiculous and dishonourable plight 
to which thy knavery and disobedi- 
ence have reduced thee. I have now 
appeared to remind thee, that this 
day all my apostles meet on Mount 
Vindhya, to render an account of 
their mission; and to enquire 
whether I am to deliver thine in 
thy stead, or whether thou art 
minded to proclaim it thyself.’ 

‘Holy Master, I will render it 
with my own lips,” resolutely ex- 
claimed Hananda. ‘ It is mect that 
I should bear the humiliation of 
acknowledging my folly.’ 

‘Thou hast said well, my son,’ 
replied Buddha; ‘and in return I 
will permit thee to discard the attire, 
if such it may be termed, of a Jogi, 
and to appear in our assembly 
wearing the yellow robe, as beseems 
my disciple. Nay, I will even in- 
fringe my own rule on thy behalf, 
and perform a not inconsiderable 
miracle by immediately transport- 
ing thee to the summit of Mount 
Vindhya, where the faithful are 
already beginning to assemble. Thou 
wouldst otherwise incur much risk 
of being torn to pieces by the mul- 
titude, who, as the shouts now ap- 
proaching may instract thee, are 
beginning to extirpate my religion 
at “th e instigation of the new king, 
thy hopeful “pupil. The old king is 
dead, poisoned by the Brahmins.’ 

*‘O master! master!’ exclaimed 
Hananda, weeping bitterly, ‘and is 
all the work undone, and all by my 
fault and folly ?’ 

‘ An edifice founded on fraud and 
imposture can by no means endure,’ 
returned Buddha, ‘ be its materials 
the very truth of Heaven. Be com- 
forted ; thou shalt proclaim my doc- 
trine to better purpose in other 
lands. Thou hast this time but a 
sorry account to render of thy stew- 
ardship; yet thou mayst truly de- 
clare that thou hast obeyed my pre- 
cept in the letter, if not in the spirit, 
since none can assert that thou hast 
ever wrought any miracle.’ 


R. G. 





SIR HENRY 


HIS record of the life of a good 
and great man, compiled by 
appreciating and able hands, is truly 
a book to be grateful for. It is a 
book full of noble lessons, of many 
tender and touching scenes, of many 
striking incidents ; it is a valuable 
contribution to the history of an 
important, and at times most cri- 
tical, period of our empire in India; 
and yet is it unreasonable to say 
we are not satisfied with it? Napo- 
leon’s maxim, ‘The first essential 
for success in war is an undivided 
command,’ is applicable to most 
undertakings, and we certainly ap- 
preciate the truth of it in this 
biography. The lamented death of 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, the early 
pupil, and later on the firm and 
affectionate friend, who lived only 
long enough to complete the first 
volume, ending with lLawrence’s 
appointment to the Court of Nepal, 
before his grand career in the 
Punjab commenced, left the work 
to be completed by another, and, in 
a literary point of view, most cer- 
tainly an abler hand ; but it is an- 
other. and an altogether different 
hand ; and there is consequently a 
want of harmony in the record as a 
wkole, which, however unavoidable 
under the circumstances, is alike 
noticeable and to be regretted. 
Could Mr. Merivale have had the 
undivided command to work up 
Sir Herbert's materials, and his 
personal intimacy with Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and with the trans- 
actions to be recorded, the work 
would, we think, have been all 
we could wish; but as it is, Sir 
Herbert's volume is somewhat jerky 
and rhapsodical, Mr. Merivale’s 
Somewhat too severely judicial: 
and we must confess to being dis- 
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satisfied with the treatment of the 
subject. We have read somewhere 
a piece of advice given by an old 
clergyman to a young one who con- 
sulted him on the writing of ser- 
mons, exactly applicable to Sir 
Herbert’s style of composition. 
‘ Read over carefully what you have 
written, and every passage you 
think particularly fine strike out.’ 
Sir Herbert is sadly given to ‘fine’ 
passages. We remember, ‘indeed, 
in his early days, when received as 
a hero in his county on his return 
home from Mooltan, how he would 
call Shropshire ‘ Salopia;’ the trick 
stuck by him apparently, and he 
seems to have thought the absence 
of this in others a thing to be 
noticed apologetically. He is care- 
ful to tell us how Sir Henry ‘did 
not write well, as writing goes; 
how General Pollock wrote ‘nothing 
clever, only (only!) plain strong 
sense ;’ and he on his own part is 
continually giving us bits of clever 
and fine writing, which are simply 
provoking. But what we are chiefly 
dissatisfied with is the exceedingly 
meagre, and not always judicious, 
selection (as it seems to us) from Sir 
Sir Henry’s own letters and memo- 
randa. Surely there must be many 
more forthcoming than are given 
here? And those letters to his 
brothers, to his brother-officers, to 
such friends as Clerk, Outram, and 
others; to his assistants and subor- 
dinates, as well as to his superiors, 
giving his own ideas at full length 
in his own words, would be in- 
valuable, worth any amount of 
‘clever’ comment regarding them, 
In the event of a second edition, 
we earnestly hope it may be possible, 
and that it may be deemed fit, con- 
siderably to enlarge the number of 
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Sir Henry’s own letters on matters 
of public interest, or appertaining 
to public work ; and with this hope 
we will refrain from further ungra- 
cious criticism, and turn to the 
subject of the Life before us. 

Henry Montgomery Lawrence 
(born at Ceylon in 1806) was the 
fourth son and fifth child among 
a family of twelve children. His 
parents, like the parents of most 
of our remarkable characters, 
appear to have been persons of 
superior and strongly-marked cha- 
racter themselves; but his father, 
Colonel Alexander Lawrence (like 
the father of the Napiers), an officer 
of distinguished service and of high 
and acknowledged merit, seems to 
have been most unjustly neglected, 
in no way noticed for reward till very 
late in lite, and very inadequately at 
last; and then he was chiefly indebt- 
ed to the East India Court of Direc- 
tors, who voted the old soldier a 
present of one hundred guineas, and 
a pension of 8ol., subsequently in- 
creased to 130/. a year, ‘to mark 
their sense of his merits.’ This pen- 
sion was characteristically debited 
against him by the War Office, which 
supplemented it with 220/. per 
annum, instead of the full rate as- 
signed to the rank which he held. 
His mother was the daughter of an 
Irish clergyman, the Rev. G. Knox, 
a descendant of the great Reformer. 
This was her parting advice to her 
son Henry: ‘I know you don’t like 
advice, so I will not give you too 
much. But pray recollect two 
things. Don’t marry a woman who 
had nota good mother. And don’t 
be too ready to speak your mind ; 
it was the rock on which your 
father shipwrecked his prospects.’ 
Good advice surely, if somewhat 
short; and very characteristic of 
the mother of the Lawrences. We 
shall see hereafter the sweet, the 
noble woman—who had doubtless 
x good mother—whom he did 
marry. We shall see too how tho- 
roughly the mother knew the son 
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to whom she was speaking when 
she bade him not be too ready 
to speak his mind. His elder 
sister Letitia was his faithful 
counsellor, his affectionate friend, 
his loving helper, and especially in 
the matter of his marriage. His 
next elder brother (now Sir 
George), afterwards the life and 
soul of the band of captives in 
Cabul, as he was too afterwards of 
our side in Rajpootana when he was 
the chief civil and military authori- 
ty there in the terrible time of the 
mutiny, was his first ‘ patron’ by 
speaking the good word for him to 
Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General, who gave him an appoint- 
ment on the Revenue Survey, and 
thus put his foot on the first step 
of the ladder and brought him to 
the front. His next younger 
brother was John (now Lord) Law- 
rence, whose name since the Indian 
mutiny has become familiar as a 
household word amongst us. Henry 
Lawrence seems to have had but 
an indifferent education. He was 
first sent to Foyle College at Der- 
ry under his uncle, the Reverend 
James Knox, then to a Mr. Gough’s 
school in College Green, Bristol, 
whence he went to Addiscombe. 
He seems to have been from very 
early times a serious and steady, 
though a bold and brave and some- 
what pugnacious boy; and though 
not remarkable among his contem- 
porary fellow-students at Addis- 
combe, he must have proved him- 
self above the average by passing, 
as it would appear with ease, very 
creditably for the Artillery. We 
must notice, in passing, an extract 
from a friend’s letter with which we 
can by no means agree: 

There can be no doubt had he been born 
thirty-five years later he would have been 
ignominiously rejected by the examiners 
for cadetships in the Indian army; a fate 
which, under like circumstances, must have 
befallen Nelson, and three-fourths of the 
heroes to whom England owes her glory. 

Does this friendreally mean to tell 
us that, had it been necessary, Law- 
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rence—who was famous for his 
mathematical head and for sur- 
veying — who, though without 
any special talent for languages, 
not only ‘passed’ in Hindustani 
but made himself a first-rate lin- 
guist, indeed one of the very few 
officers in India who could read 
a bond fide native letter without 
assistance—could not have passed 
the examinations now required, had 
they been required then? Or that 
Nelson could not have passed the 
examinations for promotion, had he 
been required todo so in those days 
to get promoted? We protest 
against such absurdity as this. 

On arrival in India, young Law- 
rence was fortunate in finding at 
Dumdum, the famous old head- 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery, a 
very superior man in the Chaplain, 
the Reverend G. Craufurd, and 
several congenial ‘ serious * friends 
among his brother-officers ; and like 
Havelock, who was afterwards one 
of his particular friends, he seems at 
once to have taken his part with 
the ‘ Methodists,’ as they were of 
course called. In 1825 he went 
with his battery to Burmah, 
and as a subaltern distinguished 
himself from the first by his 
energy and intelligence when- 
ever opportunity offered. The cam- 
paign under Sir Archibald Camp- 
beli was concluded in February 
1826, by the then humbled Court 
of Ava signing terms of peace by 
which Arracan and Tenasserim 
were ceded to the British; and the 
Burmese renounced all claims to 
the neighbouring principalities of 
Assam, Cachar, Jynteah, and 
Munnipoor, which had been con- 
stantly subjected to their raids. 
Lawrence did not escape the terrible 
pestilence of fever and dysentery 
which almost annihilated General 
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Morrison’s army; upwards of a 
third, it is said, died in the six 
months between Juneand January. 
He suffered severely ; and after a 
short stay in Calcutta with his kind 
friend Mr. Craufurd, he embarked on 
a sick certificate for England, where 
he landed in May 1827. He had the 
happiness to find both his parents 
in Ireland still alive and well, his 
favourite aunt, Miss Angel Heath, 
his favourite sister Letitia, and be- 
fore long made the acquaintance of 
a certain ‘lovely Honoria Marshall, 
Admiral Heath’s niece, with her 
bright face and golden hair gliding 
like qniet light about theold house at 
Fahan, near Derry.’ After he had 
been at home a couple of days and 
noticed that there were no family 
prayers, he plucked up courage on 
the third evening to propose reading 
a chapter of the Bible before going 
to bed, and asking the servants to 
join. He seems to have done 
this with much tact and delicacy ; 
family prayers were begun that 
night and continued ever after. 
While at home he obtained per- 
mission with a_ brother officer, 
Fordyce, also sick from Arracan, to 
join the Trigonometrical Survey in 
Ireland, and he always afterwards 
spoke with gratitude of the kindness 
shown him by the Engineers’ 
officers, and of the valuable in- 
formation he had gained from them. 
In September 1829 he returned to 
India, this time with his brother 
John and their sister Honoria; but 
the word had not been spoken to 
Honoria Marshall as yet. He found 
a home and hearty reception at 
Kurnaul with his brother George, 
then adjutant of the 2nd Regiment 
Bengal Cavalry, and just happily 
married; and he now set to 
work with a will at Hindustani, 
in which, however, he did not 


* He seems to have been chiefly indebted, after the Chaplain, to a Lieutenant Lewin 
for his religious intercourse at this time ; and some extracts from Lieutenant Lewin’s 


diary are published, as we cannot but think unnecessarily. 


E.g.: ‘Sabbath, March 26, 


1826. Lawrence does not seem to comprehend the doctrine of original sin.’ Poor 


lad, he surely was not singular! 
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finally ‘pass’ for two years, when 
the committee reported ‘ Lieutenant 
H. M. Lawrence has passed a most 
creditable examination.’ Soon after 
this we find him posted to a Horse 
Field Battery at Meerut, and, for- 
getting ordisregarding the maternal 
advice not be too ready to speak 
his mind, thus addressing, as a 
subaltern, the Military Secretary to 
the Governor-General : ‘ Sir,—Un- 
derstanding that the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General does 
not object to receive suggestions 
from individuals of however low a 

rank, I beg leave to most respect- 
fully call his lordship’ s attention to 
the following facts in reference to 
the late order for the abolition of 
horse draft for Foot Artillery, and 
the substitution of bullock draft 
in its stead” . . . . He then 

proceeds to prove the exceeding 
inadyisability of the orders in ques- 
tion, which would ‘render even 
light artillery little more than an 
useless encumbrance to the move- 
ments of an army.’ . . 
We do not find what 


notice, 
or if any, was taken of this letter ; 


probably none; but its truth bas 
been long ago admitted by the Indian 
authorities, and acted upon; chiefly, 
we believe, at last, by the ener- 
getic remonstrances of Sir Charles 
Napier, when commanding the 
army in Sind. In 1833 Henry Law- 
rence got his first step on the ladder 
to fame, by the appointment on the 
Revenue Survey, given to him as 
we have mentioned by the Gover- 
nor-General, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, at the petition of his brother 
George, who asked and obtained an 
interview for the purpose. ‘ Well, 
what have you come for?’ asked 
Lord William. ‘Nothing for my- 
self,’ answered George. ‘ What 
then?’ said his lordship; ‘I can 
tell you, you are the first man I 
have met in India who wanted no- 
thing.” We have seen what was 
wanted, and that it was given. 
He joined the Revenue Survey, then 
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set on foot by Mr. Robert Bird 


in the north-west provinces, and 
speedily distinguished himself by 
he energy and ability with which 
he carried out his work; and before 
long he proposed, and was enabled 
to organise, a system for surveying 
3,000 square miles in one season 
of eight months. His later more 
important career and services have 
left this survey period in compara- 
tive obscurity ; but it was a most 
important service; it is a duty 
which will always be one of para- 
mount importance in India; and 
more of his letters and memoranda 
on the subject, if in existence, 
would still be very valuable. In 
August 1837 he was married to the 
Honoria Marshall before alluded 
to, who came out to Calcutta for 
tho purpose, the courtship having 
been revived, and thus successfully 
brought to its proper conclusion, 
chiefly through the sy mpathising 
aid of his eldest sister at home. 
She seems from the first to have 
thrown her whole heart into her 
husband’s lot and work, and to 
have been indeed one of those 
‘whose price is far above rubies.’ 
Mr. Merivale gives the following 
picture of her : 

Well do I remember the impression made 
in our circle by those fine features and the 
still more striking figure ; the freshness, 
almost wildness, of that natural grace ; the 
frank, unencumbered demeanour, and the 
step of a huntress Diana. I remember her 
unrestrained yet graceful eagerness to make 
acquaintance with the sights and novelties 
of a world almost strange to her; the sin- 
gular absence of self-consciousness, either 
in regard of personal or intellectual advan- 
tages, with which she seemed to devote her- 
self to the study of things external 
I have heard that her early beauty did not 
long withstand the vicissitudes of health and 
the climate of India, and, moreover, that the 
naturalness of manner, which was among 
the greatest attractions of her youthful days, 
was connected with a certain indolence as 
to outward details, and disregard of the 
grand duty of maintaining personal charms 
in the most adv antageous condition, which 
used to render her as well as her husband 


the objects of some smiling satire in later 
times... . 
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And here is the young wife’s 
picture of her husband : 


You bid me describe him; I will try. 
He is thirty-one, but looks older; is rather 
tall, very thin, and sallow, and has alto- 
gether an appearance of worse health than 
he really has. Dark hair, waxing scanty 
now, high forehead, very projecting eye- 
brows, small sunken eyes, long nose, thin 
cheeks, no whiskers, and a very pretty 
mouth. Very active and alert in his habits, 
but very unmethodical. As to dress and 
externals perfectly careless ; he would walk 
outwith a piece of carpet round his shoulders 
as readily as with a coat ; and would invite 
people to dinner on a cold shoulder of 
mutton as readily as to a feast. There, 
now, I do think you have an impartial de- 
scription of my lord and master. 


We never saw Sir Henry in the 
days of ‘no whiskers’; when we knew 
him, his worn, thin, earnest, intel- 
lectual face—something like,we used 
to think, Isaac Walton’s friend, 
Doctor John Donne—was clothed 
with a beard; ‘the very pretty’ 
mouth we should have called firm to 
sternness; though capable of soften- 


ing at times into a singularly sweet 
smile, and twisting into ‘kinks’ 
of laughter at anything that tickled 


him. The statue in St. Paul’s is 
a likeness in some respects, but 
fails altogether as regards the 
mouth, the weak projecting lips of 
which entirely alter the real cha- 
racter of his face. That he was 
careless as to dress is unquestion- 
able; but we think too much is 
made of this failing, if it amounted 
to a failing. A man who works as 
Lawrence did, and under the same 
circumstances of Indian climate, 
absence from towns and tailors, &c., 
can hardly be careful as to dress. 
But when dressed for a dinner 
party, we do not remember re- 
marking that he was not as well 
dressed as most other men in the 
room, his neckcloth (when he had 
one on) was tied as well as Mr. 
Gladstone’s generally is, and the 
‘smiling satire’ would, we imagine, 
be chiefly excited among the wear- 
ers of those faultlessly fitting 
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gloves and wonderfully cut coats 
and trousers we meet lounging 
about the Clubs, or parading the 
Park end of Piccadilly on a sunny 
afternoon, but who do not as a 
general rule take any particular 
share in the nation’s work. We 
have dwelt a little on this, because 
itis so much easier to copy the 
failings than the virtues of great 
men; and weare somewhat jealous 
of having a man like Sir Henry 
Lawrence in any way paraded as an 
example in this particular. There 
are, too, here and there notices of 
his ‘roughness,’ and ‘rough sim- 
plicity.. We should never have 
dreamt of applying the word rough 
to him in any way. It always 
struck us that there was a certain 
natural knightly dignity about 
him, totally opposed to such an 
epithet ; and at times there was a 
singularly winning courtesy in his 
manner. Lord Dalhousie, it seems, 
considered he was mild toa fault; 
he is reported to have said on one 
occasion, ‘ If had behaved to 
me as he did to Lawrence, I would 
have smashed him!’ He would 
probably have done very wrong; 
and he certainly could have known 
nothing of Lawrence’s real power 
in this respect, when occasion re- 
quired it to be forthcoming. We 
well remember one of his assistants, 
a hard-headed and hard-working 
officer, a hard rider, and an old 
sportsman, not at all given to the 
melting mood, “coming out of Sir 
Henry’s tent one day with big 
tears, which he could not conceal 
as he hurried by. ‘ You don’t know, 
old fellow, what it is to be spoken 
to by Sir Henry Lawrence,’ was 
the explanation given by-and-by. 
He was, we believe, never a sports- 
man; but he could play a fair 
game at racquets or billiards, and 
enjoyed it in the intervals of work ; 
and though not a skilful horse- 
man, rode boldly, could stand an 
extraordinary amount of riding, 
and never troubled himself as to 
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whether the horse he had to ride 
was a quiet one, or, as was often the 
case, very much the contrary. 

On the breaking out of the Cabul 
war in 1838, Lawrence entreated 
permission to join the army, and, 
characteristically ‘ready to speak 
his mind,’ we find him submitting 
to army head-quarters a proposal to 
raise a Corps of Guides after Napo- 
leon’s idea, not only entering fully 
into details of pay and organisation, 
but actually giving in the names of 
officers whom he considered should 
be appointed to it! Of course the 
head-quarter staff ‘saw at once the 
thing would not do.’ The famous 
Frontier Corps of Guides, however, 
subsequently raised when Lawrence 
came to be ruler of the Punjab, did 
do, and has done, and is at this mo- 
ment, under its able officers, doing 
most excellent service, and fre. 
quently under the most trying cir- 
cumstances a corps could well be 
subjected to. There is a remark- 


able episode of Lawrence’s private 


life at this time recorded, and 
rightly recorded, at length. He 
had got into a paper war with a 
Captain , author of a Life of 
General Sir John Adams, K.C.B., 
and it seems in the heat of the con- 
troversy was charged, as it appeared 
to him, with want of truth; and he 
decided on sending a challenge to 
fighta duel. His “brother officers, 
through whom the challenge was 
sent, “most wisely decided ‘that it 
was quite uncalled for, and so hap- 
pily the affair and the controversy 
ended together. Duelling, it is to 
be hoped, i is dead, never to revive 
but the letter from his wife to him 
on this occasion is one we would 
not willingly let die. It seems to 
us wise as it is womanly, as con- 
vincing as it is touching. It is too 
long to give here at length, but we 
cannot refrain from giving an ex- 
tract or two: 


My Huvsranp,—You did to-day what 
you have never done before. When I came 
behind you, you snatched up what you were 
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writing, that I might not see it. All I 
did see was, My dear Campbell. Dearest, 
though your entire confidence in me has 
been a prize beyond all price, yet I do not 
forget that you have a right to act as you 
please, to communicate or to withhold your 
correspondence; and if you deem it best 
not to let me know the subject, you will 
never find me complain or tease you. But, 
my own love, I cannot help surmising the 
subject of to-day’s letter. . . . Ever since 
the few unforgetable words passed between 
us have I been struggling in my mind to 
decide what I ought to do. . . . These are 
woman’s feelings: men must act on a 
different view. No, my own beloved hus- 
band, I only put it on the ground of fear- 
ing God, or fearing man. You said ‘a 
man who submitted to the charge of un- 
truth would be spit upon.’ Was not Christ 
literally spit upon for us? Oh, darling, 
our Advocate on high feels for these trials, 
It is only by looking to Him that we can 
gain strength for these trials; but from 
Him we can obtain it. Do not imagine that 
I cannot enter into your feelings. Is your 
honour, your peace, your well-being, less 
dear to me than to yourself? Nay, dearest. 
But when I see you do not only what J 
think wrong, but what your own mind con- 
demns, can I help speaking? .. . 


He persisted, however, as we have 
said, despite this affectionate remon- 
strance. It must have been a terri- 
ble incident in his inner life. The 
history of that Cabul war we can- 
not, and we need not, go into 
here. Wecan but exclaim with Sir 
Herbert Edwardes—‘ What mad- 
ness it does seem!’ How the late 
Lord Broughton could avow ‘ with 
a light heart’ as he did, his entire 
responsibility for this fearful mis- 
take, this foolish, wicked, disastrous 
war; this blunder which gave our 
empire in India and throughout the 
East a shock which is still felt after 
forty years have passed; and how 
his friends seem never to have 
thought it a subject for sorrow or 
repentance, is and always has been a 
mystery to us. Remember, it was 
undertaken by Lord Auckland, then 
Governor-General, under the orders 
of Sir John Hobhouse, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, on the 
one hand, in direct defiance of the 
opinions of the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Wellesley, Mount-Stewart 
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Elphinstone, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
Mr. Edmonstone, Alexander Burnes, 
and the entire Court of Directors, 
on the other. We can only repeat, 
‘What madness it does seem!’ 
Lawrence did not join the army, but 
was appointed an assistant to Mr. 
(now Sir George) Clerk, the able 
political Agent on the frontier ; and 
from that time till the final triumph 
after our disasters, by the advance 
of Nott from Candahar, and Pollock, 
whose force he accompanied, from 
Peshawur, to the relief of Jellalabad, 
and so on to Cabul and back, the 
labour he went through, the anxious 
responsibility, the fiery but untiring 
zeal, the energy and tact, the full 
appreciation of the real causes of 
danger, and the unfailing and un- 
daunted courage with which he met 
them, subordinate though he was, 
can hardly be exaggerated, or indeed 
fully described. We must stop, 
however, for a moment here, at 
another little private episode. We 
have alluded to his elder brother 
George being one of the prisoners left 
in Akbar Khan’s hands at Cabul. 
George had five children; Henry 
only one; wherefore Henry deemed 
he ought to take George’s place as 
a hostage. ‘What would Honoria 
say?’ said George. ‘That I was 
right,’ was Henry’s answer; and, as 
we find from a very beautiful letter 
from his wife farther on, he had 
full right so to answer. George, 
however, as we might guess, would 
not hear of it for a moment. It 
will not, we think, be deemed im- 
pertinent to repeat here an anec- 
dote, we hope correctly, from me- 
mory, told to us long ago by an 
officer who was a fellow-prisoner at 
that trying time. Akbar Khan said 
one day to George Lawrence, whom 
he seems to have got almost fond of, 
‘I hear Henry Lawrence is sad be- 
cause he can’t come in your 
place; how is it you among the 
prisoners always seem so jolly ?’ 
‘Why, of course, I am jolly because 
my wife and children are safe at 
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home in England, not with me in 
danger here, as so many others are.’ 
‘You are wonderful fellows, you 
Lawrences,’ Akbar remarked, and 
passed on. He was not far wrong! 
Very interesting in this portion of 
the work are some notices of the 
Sikh government of those days, 
and of Runjeet Sing’s remarkable 
Warden on the Border, General 
Avitabile; a first-rate soldier, an able 
administrator, a most successful 
ruler of the savage tribes he had to 
control; but greedy of money, 
utterly unscrupulous, without reli- 
gion, without pity; a sort of male 
Catharine of Russia. Here is an 
anecdote of him : 


A follower who had insulted some inmate 
of the general's harem was forthwith or- 
dered to be hurled from the top of a minaret. 
The wretch was hurled, but half-way down 
he caught hold of a projecting cornice, and 
thence screamed aloud to Avitabile for 
mercy for the sake of God. Avitabile, un- 
moved, replied, ‘God may have mercy on 
you, if He likes, but Pll have none. Throw 
him off the ledge!’ 


Among the thousands assembled 
at Ferozepore around Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s vice-regal camp to receive 
the returning armies from Cabul 
under Nott and Pollock there was, 
perhaps, no happier heart than that 
of Lawrence’s wife. A note, dated 
December 11, 1842, to his sister, 
says: ‘Just fancy us all together 
here; Henry, George, and me. ; 
And Henry continues on the same 
sheet : 

Now let me tell you how lovely and loving 
I found my precious wife and child, and 
how in both I am repaid for all cares and 
anxieties. . . . She was a good, most good 
wife before, but I am innocently told by 
her that she will try and be better now. 
And my little son, when he rushes to his 
old papa and cuddles up to him, shows how 
his father’s name has been instilled into his 
heart. 


Lawrence was fortunately not 
among the ‘Politicals’ of whom 
Lord Ellenborough had conceived, 
in many, but certainly not in all 
cases, unjustly, a most severe, al- 
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most contemptuous opinion; and 
on the reports received of him from 
his superiors, the Governor-General 
rewarded him ‘promptly with the 
desirable appointment of Superin- 
tendent of the Dehra Doon, the 
beautiful valley district between the 
Himalayas and the Sewalik range. 
This, however, was found to be 
illegal ; the appointment was sacred 
to the Civil Service ; and just as he 
had completed the tour of his new 
district, his appointment was can- 
celled, and he was transferred to 
Umballa. There he in like manner 
set to work on a thorough tour of 
inspection to begin with, but was 
shortly again called upon to move, 
to be put in charge of the lapsed 
State of Kythul adjoining. Here 
he set all sorts of good work on 
foot; made an equitable land re- 
venue assessment, the chief basis 
as it is the chief difficulty of all 
good government in India; abolished 
cesses and extra charges ; dug wells, 
made roads, planted trees; exiles 
returned to their old lands; in six 
months the number of ploughs had 
increased 50 per cent.; and scoun- 
drels who loved unsettled lands 
moved off. It is the coming across 
such specimens as this of our Bri- 
tish rule in India which reconciles 
us, and, what is of far more conse- 
quence, reconciles the natives to it. 
Would that there were many more 
such specimens! 

Lord Ellenborough was as firm a 
friend as he could be a good hater, 
and the highly paid appointment of 
Resident at the Court of Nepal fall- 
ing vacant, it was given to Law- 
rence forthwith; and there he stayed 
for three years very peacefully, and 
on thewhole happily. Though it was 
an important post, it was compara- 
tively to him an absolute sinecnre. 
He was to see and hear, but rigidly 
(and rightly) forbidden to interfere 
in any way : ‘a masterly inactivity ’ 
was the policy to be pursued. This 
comparative rest enabled him to 
give himself, what he had little op- 
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portunity for before or after, a 
regular course of reading. He 
wrote much and well for the Cal- 
cutta Review, a most useful and 
ably-conducted Quarterly _ esta- 
blished at that time; and here he 
conceived and worked out the 
grand idea of founding an esta- 
blishment in the Hills for the educa- 
tion of the children, especially the 
daughters, of European soldiers. 
This idea resulted in the building 
and endowment, with the aid of his 
brothers and friends, of the Law- 
rence Asylum at Sunawur, near 
Kussowlee, on the road to Simla, 
which now rears and educates 440 
boys and girls; a similar though 
smaller ‘ Asylum’ at Murree in the 
Punjab; at Mount Aboo in Raj- 
pootana; and we believe at Ootaca- 
mund in the Neilgherries. The boon 
and blessing these institutions have 
been to oursoldiers’ children in India 
cannot be told. At his death he 
earnestly commended them to the 
care of the Government, which 
worthily responded to the call, and 
which has carried out his aspira- 
tions regarding them as completely 
as even he could have wished. 
While most fully appreciating and 
ungrudgingly commending the rare 
and magnificent generosity of Sir 
Henry Lawrence in this and nu- 
merous other instances, Mr. Meri- 
vale seems to think he was not 
quite sufficiently thoughtful of the 
needs of his own family, and that 
he himself regretted afterwards that 
he had not been more careful to 
provide larger portions for them. 
We do not, we cannot, endorse this 
opinion. His handsome salary and 
inexpensive style of living, as far as 
personal expenditure was concerned, 
had enabled him, it would seem by 
his own account, to secure 5,000. 
for each of his children, and he 
kept another 5,00o/. in reserve for 
contingencies. Would they have 
been, could they have been, could 
he think they would have been, the 
better for any more he might have 
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saved from his charities to give 
them? Surely not; and do not 
let us think so for a moment. 
Rather let us think of the old Earl 
of Devonshire’s epitaph— 


What we spent, we had; 
What we saved, we lost ; 
What we gave, we have. 


A second son was born at Nepal; and 
he was sending his wife home with 
their eldest one, when he was sud- 
denly summoned by Lord Hardinge, 
who was ever after a firm and kind 
friend to him, to be agent to the 
Governor-Generalon the North-West 
Frontier again, on the lamented 
death of Major Broadfoot, killed at 
the fiercely contested battle of 
Feroshuhur, the first fight after the 
mad but formidable invasion of our 
border by the Sikhs in December 
1845. After the decisive battle of 
Sobraon, February 10, 1846, in 


which Lawrence was present and 
actively engaged by Lord Hardinge’s 
side, and the consequent occupation 


of Lahore, he was appointed Resi- 
dent at that capital, and from that 
time commenced his grand career 
in the Punjab, the country of 
‘Five Rivers,’ the country of that 
singular, and in some respects 
superior, race the Sikhs. His grand 
career there lasted for six years, but 
terminated by his being displaced by 
Lord Dalhousie to make room for 
his brother John (Lord Lawrence 
of the Punjab), who had long been 
working with him as a member of 
the Board of Administration of the 
Punjab, and whose ideas of the 
practice and policy to be pursued 
in like cases of annexation were 
more in accordance with Lord 
Dalhousie’s than Sir Henry’s. We 
think Lord Dalhousie’s annexation 
policy was wrong. We think it 
was acrime and a blunder. We 
firmly believe that policy was one 
of the chief causes of the Indian 
mutiny, and the cause which made 
it so formidable. We firmly believe, 
moreover, that the magnificent suc- 
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cess of Sir John’s government of 
the Punjab during the mutiny must 
in alarge degree be attributed to 
the measures inaugurated by Sir 
Henry, and which could not be up- 
set, for the upholding of the 
Jaghirdars and pensioners in 
their ancient rights. Still we 
cannot but see that his remaining 
in the Punjab was manifestly in- 
compatible with the policy ordered 
to be pursued by Lord Dalhousie’s 
Government, of which he wasthe ser- 
vant, and whose behests he was of 
course bound to carry out. The dif- 
ferenceof the two schools of thought 
is seen ata glance. Sir Henry says: 
‘ Independent of feelings of human- 
ity, I look on the manner in which 
these people are treated’ (the old 
landed gentry, so to speak) ‘as most 
impolitic. The country is not yet 
settled ; troubles may arise at any 
hour, almost in any direction, when 
the good or ill will of such menas 
Deena Nath, Tej Sing, Shaik Namoo- 
deen, Lena Sing, and others would 
be of consequence.’ ... Sir John 
says: ‘He (Henry) thinks we treat 
these classes harshly; I think we 
have been very kind to them. I 
cannot see the political value of such 
allies as Tej Sing, Deena Nath, and 
others ; but it seems to me we have 
even been munificent to them.’ 
( Whatever kindness or munificence had 
been exercised was owing to Sir 
Henry.) ‘1 do not think that in 
the event of a disturbance any 
one of them would act against us, 
or indeed would have any induce- 
ment to do so; and moreover that 
if they did, they would do us no 
harm.’ Of course, Sir John 
could not at this time have thought 
of the possibility of such a ‘ dis- 
turbance’ as the Indian mutiny; 
but when years afterwards that 
terrible crisis came, and _ these 
chiefs for whom his brother had 
interceded cast in their lot with 
their retainers on our side, and so 
enabled him to send with such 
grand results our troops out of the 
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Punjab down to Delhi, he learnt ‘ to 
see the political value of such allies ’ 
by a light which must have gleamed 
like coals of fire on his head. But 
as between Lord Dalhousie and Sir 
Henry Lawrence, that is between 
the principal and the subordinate, 
we think Mr. Merivale puts the 
question fairly and properly; and 
we have always thought it some- 
what unaccountable and much to 
be regretted that the old friends 
of Sir Henry allowed theirsympathy 
so entirely to prevail over their 
judgment thatthey never thought or 
attempted to put the matter in its 
proper light before him. Whether 
the principal or subordinate was 
the more sound in judgment was 
not the question, nor which of two 
subordinates was the better man ; 
but which of two subordinates 
was more in accord with the prin- 
cipal. As Mr. Merivale puts it, 
‘Queen Anne might be wise or 
foolish in determining to make 


peace with France ; but being so 


determined, it is idle work to 
accuse her of ingratitude because 
she turned out her veteran Whig 
advisers, under whose conduct 
such peace was impossible.’ And 
so Sir Henry Lawrence was ap- 
pointed with the same amount of 
salary, and in as handsome terms 
as could well be under the cir- 
cumstances, tothe office of Governor- 
General’s Agent for the States of 
Rajpootana, away down south, and 
his brother Sir John reigned in 
his stead. We are anxious to 
protest here against the supposition 
that Sir Henry Lawrence was 
regardless of the financial results 
of the policy he advocated ; that 
the balancing of the income and 
expenditure of the province was 
altogether a secondary consider- 
ation. As he afterwards success- 
fully and satisfactorily explained to 
Lord Canning, it was his ‘ firm 
opinion that in public as in private 
life judicious liberality is in the end 
economy. I have acted,’ he says, 
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‘in this belief through life; and in 
doing so, in keeping men contented, 
in preserving the peace, and in ex. 
peditiously getting through work, 
I think I have saved at least as 
much money to Government as any 
man in India.’ . We are quite 
convinced he thought right. In the 
Punjab, though the land tax was 
reduced by one-fourth, yet the total 
revenue, even in the second year of 
annexation, had reached under him 
the full amount ever realised under 
Runjeet Sing. 

Early in 1853 Sir Henry took 
charge of the appointment into 
which he had been courteously 
‘kicked upstairs,’ to be the Gover- 
nor-General’s Agent for the States 
of Rajpootana, a district as large as 
France, divided into eighteen Sove- 
reign States, the largest about the 
size of Ireland, the smallest about 
the size of Shropshire. To almost 
any other officer in India it would 
have been a subject for congratula- 
tion; it was one of the highest 
prizes in the service; very distin- 
guished men, Todd, Sutherland, 
Low, had been his predecessors ; 
but he could not get over the having 
been ‘ elbowed out of the Punjab,’ 
as he called it. He was at the same 
time much disappointed to find how 
sadly the so-called chivalry of Raj- 
pootana had for the most degene- 
rated into a set of effeminate de- 
bauchees ; though they were proud 
to insolence on the subject of 
their pedigrees ‘ from the Sun,’ and 
haughty as the bravest of their 
warrior ancestors. This is the sad, 
and, we fear, inevitable accompani- 
ment of our ‘paternal’ rule. It is 
not that we make a solitude and 
call it peace; but it is that our 
peace emasculates all native will, 
power, and responsibility of origi- 
nating or carrying out anything but 
what the British foster-father sug- 
gests or permits, A distinguished 
Engineer officer told us in the mu- 
tiny time, that in a confidential talk 
with one of these Rajpoot princes, 
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or his minister, he was told by way 
of explanation and apology for some 
gross shortcomings on the part of a 
body of Rajpoot allies, * You see, sir, 
it must be remembered, that for years 
past we have studiously made our 
soldiers as bad as we could; had we 
kept up anything like the old war- 
like pride or principles among them 
or their chiefs, we should never 
have been able to get on as well as 
we have, thank God, with the Bri- 
tish Government.’ And we believe 
that this is quite true. Lawrence, 
however, entered on his new office 
with all his accustomed conscien- 
tious energy, and set to work at 
making himself master of all the 
ins and outs of Rajpootana politics 
with his characteristic thorough- 
ness, Straightforwardness, and sym- 
pathy. Before long he had made 
acquaintance with the chiefs and 
their people, and soon found out 
their weakness and their strength ; 
and soon, too, won and established 
that faith in himself which was so 
striking an effect in his character 
and his system. His head-quarters 
were at Mount Aboo, the sanitarium 
for the troops in Guzerat, the Simla 
(in very tiny miniature) of Rajpoo- 
tana, a pleasant retreat from the 
burning heat of the sandy plains 
below. Here, however, he was not 
to stay long; he did not hold this 
appointment for quite three years; 
and before he had been in it twelve 
months he lost his loving and be- 
loved wife. We never saw her, but 
even for a stranger and at this dis- 
tance of time it is impossible to 
think of that loss to him unmoved. 

Here is his announcement of it to 
his children in England : 


Mt. Aboo, January 15, 1854. 

My pear Sons,—By the side of the re- 
mains of what, five hours ago, was your fond 
mother, I sit down to write to you, in the 
hope that, weak as may be my words, you 
will, both of you, Alick and Harry, re- 
member them as the dying message of your 
mother, who never passed a day, indeed an 
hour, without thinking of you, and the hap- 
piness of whose life was the fortnightly 
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letters telling her that you were good, well, 
and happy. Two hours after her death, 
which occurred at twenty minutes to twelve 
to-day, your letters of December reached 
me. She had been looking out for them, as 
she was accustomed to do, from the earliest 
date of their being due; and her pleasure, 
nay delight, was great when all was well, 
and her sons seemed to be trying to do their 
duty. Her daily prayer was that you might 
be good boys, and live to be good men— 
honest, straightforward in word and deed, 
kind and affectionate and considerate to all 
around you, thoughtful and pitiful for the 
poor and weak and those who have no 
friends. . . . Half an hour before I began 
to write on these two sides of this sheet I 

*had taken my last earthly look at my wife 
and your mother. Corruption was gaining 
on her. I had slept in the verandah as 
near as the doctor would permit me; so I 
went and took my last look of her dear 
sweet face, and prayed for the last time by 
her side—prayed that what I had neglected 
to do during her life I might now do after 
her death; prayed that her pure spirit 
might be around you and me, to guide us 
to good and shield us from evil. . . . 


He never recovered from the 
blow. He did not lay up; he 
worked on as hard, harder if pos- 
sible, and apparently as heartily as 
ever; but the signs of that great 
sorrow never left him. 


The stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill; 

But, oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


No one could ever see him after- 
wards without feeling that they saw 
a widower indeed. 

In the end of 1856 he asked and 
obtained leave to go home for a brief 
rest and change, to see his boys, and 
to take home with him his little girl, 
his wife’s namesake. It was not, 
however, to be. In January 1857, Sir 
James Outram being appointed to 
the command of the expedition to 
Persia, and thus rendering the com- 
missionership of the recently an- 
nexed province of Oude vacant, the 
important post was at once, and in 
the handsomest manner, offered to 
him by Lord Canning, Lord Dal- 
housie’s successor; and it was at 
once accepted. He was half-way 

T 
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down to Bombay on his way home 
with his little girl and his sister, 
who had latterly been making a 
home for him, when the summons 
met him. He was sadly in want of 
rest, but he looked on this as a clear 
call of duty, and he was much gra- 
tified by what he considered an 
amende for having been ‘elbowed 
out of the Punjab;’ so he handed 
over his little daughter to his sister’s 
charge to take home, and turned 
back with all the speed he could 
make for Oude and its famous 
capital Lucknow. He was sorely 
wanted there, and the beneficial re- 
sult of his appearance on the scene 
was speedily and powerfully felt. 
But awful events were impending ; 
soon, too soon, came the terrible 
mutiny. From Meerut, from Delhi, 
from station after station, daily, 
hourly, came the dreadful tidings ; 
Cawnpore, only fifty miles from Luck- 
now, was soon beleaguered ; we need 
not repeat the appalling story; how, 
with the exception of two officers 
and two private soldiers, whose 
heroic escape may surely be termed 
miraculous, that entire garrison, 
from the General downwards, men, 
women, and children, all fell by 
shot and shell, and finally by 
treacherous, savage murder. Luck- 
now was speedily in the toils; 
but Lawrence was there; he had 
from the first taken his measures 
for laying in provisions, organising 
a system of defences, and so forth; 
all that he and the other right good 
men under him, all that man could 
do, was done. And, under God, 
Lucknow held out; in due time to 
be triumphantly relieved by the 
gallant force under Outram and 
Havelock, and finally under Sir 
Colin Campbell. But our hero was 
not to be spared to share in that 
triumph for which he had worked 
so well, or to work much longer. 
On the morning of the 2nd of July, 
1857, when resting after his usual 
round of inspection, a shell from 
the enemy burst in the room and 
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shattered his left thigh. His nephew 
was knocked down by the wreck in 
the room, but (for that time) unhurt, 
and atonce called in the able medical 
man with them, Dr. Fayrer ; but it 
was soon seen that the wound was 
a mortal one—that he had not long 
to live. Here are his dying in- 
structions, dated July 3, 1857, 
after giving over the Chief Com. 
missionership into the hands of 
Major Banks, and the military com- 
mand to Colonel Inglis, H.M.’s 
32nd Regiment: 


Reserve fire; check all wall firing. Care- 
fully register ammunition for guns and 
small arms in store. Carefully register 
daily expenditure as much as _ possible. 
Spare the precious life of Europeans in 
every possible way, and from shot and 
shell. Organise working parties for night 
labour. Entrench, entrench, entrench; 
erect traverses ; cut off the enemy’s fire. Turn 
every horse out of the entrenchment, except 
enough for four guns. Keep my horse 
Ladikee ; it is a gift to my nephew George 
Lawrence. Use the State prisoners as a 
means of getting in supplies; by gentle 
means, if possible; or by threats. Enrol 
every servant as bildar or carrier of earth. 
Pay liberally — double, quadruple. Turn 
out every native who will not work, save 
menials who have more than enough labour. 
Write daily to Allahabad or Agra. My 
servants to receive one year’s pay; they are 
to work for any other gentleman who may 
want them, or they may leave, if they prefer 
to do so. Put on my tomb only this: 
‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to 
do his duty. May God have mercy on him.’ 
Take an immediate list of all natives, so as 
to know who can be used as bildars, &c. 
Take an immediate inventory of all supplies, 
food, &e. Take daily averages. .. . 


He died next morning. 
Here is his nephew’s account 


(slightly shortened) of the last sad 
scene : 


On July 2, about 8 o’clock, just before 
breakfast, when uncle and I were lying on 
our beds, side by side, having just come in 
from our usual morning walk and inspec- 
tion, and while Wilson, the Deputy Adjutant- 
General, was reading some orders to uncle, 
an eight-inch shell came in at the wall 
exactly in front of my bed, and at the same 
instant burst. There was an instant dark- 
ness, and a kind of red glare, and for a 
second or two no one spoke. Finding my- 
self uninjured, though covered with bricks, 
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I jumped up; at the same time uncle cried 
out that he was killed. . .. We carried 
him to Dr. Fayrer’s house, amid a shower 
of bullets, and put him in one of the 
verandahs. He seemed to feel that he had 
received his death-wound, and, calling for 
the head people, he gave over the chief 
commissionership to Major Banks, and the 
charge of the garrison to Colonel Inglis, at 
the same time giving them his last instruc- 
tions what to do, among which was, never 
to give in. He sent for others, such as 
G. Hardinge, of whom he was very fond ; 
told them what he expected from them, and 
spoke of the future. He also sent for all 
whom he thought he had ever, though 
unintentionally, injured, or even spoken 
harshly to, and asked their forgiveness. 
His bed was surrounded by old friends and 
new friends, and there were few dry eyes 
there. His old servants he spoke to; he 
told them the contents of his will, and who 
he wished to look after his children. He 
spoke also of yourself and of mother with 
great affection. . . . We all received the 
Communion with him, . . . He seemed to 
me at times in great pain, but the doctor 
said he was not. He spoke of course of 
dear Aunt Lettie, and a good deal at in- 
tervals of his wife, repeating texts she had 
been fond of. He took part, in the prayers 
real by Mr. Harris, the clergyman, when 
we thought he was going; but more than 
once he rallied, though getting weaker and 
weaker. Dr. Ogilvie was very kind in 
watching with me, and two ladies also— 
poor Mrs. Dashwood, who has since lost 
her husband and brother, and Mrs. Harris, 
the clergyman’s wife; and I must not forget 
Mrs. Clarke. About 8 o’clock on the 4th 
he died, quite quietly. I scarcely knew 
when the breath left him, for I was sitting 
at his feet, having been just wounded. 
Dr. Ogilvie first told me all was over... . 
He was buried in the churchyard where all 
the rest were, but no one save the padre 
(Mr. Harris) could attend, as the place was 
under fire, and everyone had to be at his 
post. ..., 


We would not weaken this pic- 
ture by attempting here to paint 
more minutely the character of the 
original; we must refer our readers 
to the book itself, which we heartily 
recommend to earnest perusal. De- 
spite the faults of execution which 
we have noticed in the outset, itisa 
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noble record of a noble man. But we 
cannot refrain from joining distinct 
issue with Mr. Merivale, when he 
takes pains to deny that Sir Henry 
Lawrence foresaw in any distinct 
shape the outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny. We hold on the contrary 
that Sir Henry and a few others— 
the late General John Jacob for one 
—most distinctly foresaw it and pre- 
dicted it; that is, he foresaw some 
such terrible contingency must 
sooner or later occur unless we 
altered our system. We think 
there is clear proof of this even in 
the extracts from his writings 
quoted by Mr. Merivale; and we 
do not think the force of those ex- 
tracts weakened, as Mr. Merivale 
considers, by the opinions put forth 
by Sir Henry Lawrence in his con- 
troversy with Sir Charles Napier. 
That controversy * was as to the 
fact or otherwise of a wide-spread 
mutiny at a specific period, in a 
specific locality, and among a spe- 
cific portion of the native army in 
the Punjab ; and as to Sir Charles’s 
suggestions on the subject of the 
native army in general, Sir Henry 
had gone thoroughly into the sub- 
ject, had read through heaps of the 
Sepoys’ letters he got hold of at the 
time, and had satisfied himself that 
the mutiny as described by Sir 
Charles Napier did not exist. He 
thought, too, that Sir Charles’s 
suggestion to concentrate the na- 
tive army in a few large canton- 
ments was a mistaken one; that it 
would make mutiny at once more 
probable and more formidable ; and 
as a controversialist he naturally 
availed himself of Sir Charles’s 
funny biunders from want of local 
knowledge, as when he urged among 
the benefits of enlisting Goorkhas 
that they were as fond of beef as we 
were. (It happens that they are 


* The tone and temper in which Sir Charles Napier allowed himself to write put him 
out of court, so to speak ; but there is a residuwm of much real truth and wisdom, too, 
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singularly bigoted in their reverence 
for the cow and horror of beef, good 
soldiers as they are.) We think, 
too, that there is almost a simplicity 
we certainly should not have ex- 
pected from Mr. Merivale in his 
assumption that had Sir Henry 
really predicted any coming cata- 
strophe, his opinion was held of such 
weight that measures would cer- 
tainly have been taken to provide 
against it, or avert it. Does not 
experience tell us that such predic- 
tions are almost invariably disre- 
garded ; that the warnings of the 
ablest counsellors—take the Duke 
of Wellington for instance—if un- 
acceptable, are seldom acted upon 
until they are verified, and when it 
is too late? It is our firm belief 
that Sir Henry Lawrence (and a 
few others) not only foresaw, but 
reported that the native army had 
become a source of serious danger, 
and had suggested measures in full 
view of danger ahead; and that, 
when the time actually came that 
‘the air was full of vague presenti- 
ments of danger,’ he was among 
the few who were able to and did 
forecast the actual shape which that 
danger was to assume. 

The writer of these remarks was 
for a short time in 1857 honoured 
with the friendly notice of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. It was just be- 
fore he went to Oude, and we shall 
never forget a conversation when 
walking with him by moonlight 
one evening after the day’s work. 
He had been speaking much about 
the native army, and telling several 
anecdotes illustrative of his argu- 
ments. Towards the close of the 
walk he said—the conversation is 
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strong in our memory— The two 
things I think chiefly of (when I 
have time to think), and which 
keep me awake at night, are the state 
of the Bengal native army, and the 
state of feeling of the large majority 
of the Bengal Civil Service towards 
the natives, with whom they should, 
at any rate in some degree, sym- 
pathise, but do not; nay, more, 
avow that they cannot, and need 
not. There is I have al- 
ways loved him; I believe him at 
this moment to be perhaps the 
ablest and most conscientious civil 
servant the Government have, but 
the way he talked of knocking 
down the old native families when 
they came in his way, was to me 
horrible.’ . Then he went on 
to say how we persisted in shut- 
ting our eyes to the possibility, 
much less probability, of danger. 
‘Look at Delhi; look at your fort 
here; a havildar (native sergeant) 
and twelve sepoys, or some such 
guard, is the garrison of your only 
refuge and stronghold in case of 
need—is the guard of all your 
ammunition, all your treasure. I 
have tried, and not only once, to 
call attention to this state of things, 
but I am afraid snubbings to myself 
for my pains have been the only 
result.’ . We trust we are 
justified in repeating this conver- 
sation. The memory of it is dear 
to us; we believe it to be full of 
valuable suggestion to many even 
now, and we earnestly hope it can 
give offence to none. And so we 
close our humble in memoriam of 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do 
hisduty. May we go and try to do 
likewise ! 





